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PREFACE. 



In the following work, the author has sought to solve 
some of the great problems <rf the " mystery of life," 
under the bright light of the New Dispensation, in 
which light alone they are solvable. He has endeavored 
to trace both moral and physical Evil to their true 
source : to show that the latter is but an effect of the 
former, and that the former is simply the result of a 
perversion of man's faculties, — the pombility of which 
perversion was necessarily implied in his existence as a 
fi«e and rational being. The origin of the Diseases, 
which so widely afflict mankind, is also attempted to 
be shown : the origin, also, of fierce Animals, and of 
noxious and poisonous Plants and Minerals; the 
causes, too, of Poverty in social life, of Tyranny in 
political life, and of Wars between nations. And, 
everywhere, the great object has been to make it 
plain that with man himself, and not with the good 
Creator, lies the responsibility for all these evils. 

On the other hand, — ^in all the uses and beauties of 
the natural world, in all that is good, true, and happy 
amongst men both in time and eternity, the pre- 
sence, the operation, the creating and sustaining power 
of the same good and wise Being are sought to be 
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made manifest, and all the glory is shown to belong to 
Him alone. In the wisdom of a Socrates, the genius 
of a Shakspeare, the goodness and greatness of a 
Howard and a Washington, — everywhere, the writer 
has sought to display a present God. Above all, the 
volume of the Holy Word is shown to be truly God's 
voice speaking to men, — and Jesus Christ, the Sa- 
viour, to be God appearing and made visible to 
men. 

In attempting to set forth in a single volume so 
various and important truths, the author was aware 
of the difficulties of his task. With what degree of 
success it has been executed, will be left to the reader 
to determine. He can only say, that, in every part of 
his work, he has continually looked up for aid and 
guidance to the great and good Being, whose love and 
wisdom he was striving to set forth, and that, in 
answer to that prayer, he was conscious continually 
of His supporting Hand. He trusts, therefore, that 
the work, thus executed, will have the Divine blessing, 
and be found useful to his fellow-men. 

Augmt, 1858. 
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PART I. 

THE EVIDENCE THAT THERE IS A BEING, 
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CHAPTER I. 

GOD MANIFEST IN HIS WORKS : THE MATERIAL 
UNIVERSE. 

The Atheist said, " If there be a God, why is it not 
written on the sun, in great characters that all can read, 
—There is a God ?" It m written on the sun, and 
on the earth, and on every leaf. In what language 
would he have it written? — In English? Then the 
Frenchman could not understand it. In German? 
Then the Italian could not comprehend it. It is writ- 
ten now in nature's own tongue, which every one who 
is right-minded may read and understand. 

Let UJ9 walk forth and view the works of creation, 
and Hsten to the langui^e they utter. It is the mom- 
ing-hour — a bright spring morning. The new-risen 
sun throws his beams aslant upon the landscape, — ^thus, 
in a manner, doubling the objects it Mis upon, by 
drawing their forms in outline on the ground, and at 
the same time enhancing their beauty by the contrast 
of light and shade. The freshened face of nature 
smiles in the new Hght. Tfce grass, bushes, trees, are 
all hung with glistening dew-drops. The new-bom 
buds swell to bursting, and send forth a delicious 
fragrance. The soft south wind breathes over all, and 
the blue heaven above answers in serenity to the peace- 
ful earth beneath. AU this is but inanimate nature ^ 
yet has it not a voice ? Is there not a language of 
looks, as^well as of words H And is there not an ex- 

1* 
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4 GOD MANIFEST IN HIS WORKS: 

pression here in natiire's face, answering to the smile 
of a friend, or to the rosy cheeks and laughing eyes of 
childhood, telling of health and joy ? And though in- 
animate nature cannot properly be said to rejoice, 
because it is an imconscious being, yet its look tells 
plainly of the joy and love of One who is conscious — 
even its good Creator, who images Himself in His 
works. 

Does not the work tell the character of the work- 
man P When you examine a machine or any piece of 
workmanship, do you not draw from the object before 
you an idea of the mind that constructed it ? If skil- 
fully executed, does it not prove to you skill in its 
maker ? If elegantly finished, does it not convince 
you that he has a love of elegance P And if a work of 
direct utility, does not its construction evince a per- 
ception of use in the thought of its constructor, with 
the desire of producing something of service to man- 
kind P Does the machine need to open its mouth, and 
utter these things in audible sounds P Are not its look 
and movement sufficient P Just so, does inanimate 
nature, as a vast and beautiful machine, reveal the 
mind of its Maker ; so, do aU its parts, though silent, 
yet speak loudly to the attentive observer: to use 
the poet's words, — 

" In reason's eai; they all rqjoice, ' 
And utter forth a glorions voice." 

But hark 1 all is not silent : all is not inanimate. 
From amongst those trees, sweet sounds proceed — 
warbHngs, melodious notes. They are tones of peace 
and pleasure, and bring cheerfidness to men's minds ; 
for they tell of joy and innocence. And now the little 
songsters themselves are visible, hopping from spray to 
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spray, as hardly able to be still, in their fulness of 
delight. There, from the meadow's bosom, the morn- 
ing lark is seen to rise, pouring forth a stream of 
melody, as he mounts, by short quick flights, into the 
sky. Higher and higher he soars, singing as he goes, 
in the joy of his little heart, seeming to make still 
softer and sweeter music the higher he ascends. And 
now he is no longer visible, but his song is still heard, 
as if truly it were music from the happy heavens. 

And what, now, is the impression made upon our 
hearts P In these sweet notes and movements of the 
pretty birds, is there not the expression of innocence 
and joy? And does not the thought at once occur, 
who made these innocents ? who gave them power to 
sing 80 P who taught them these strains P Does not 
the construction of those fine instruments, their little 
throats, prove exquisite skill — skill, beyond the art of 
man? But if the formation of the instrument shews 
wisdom and power in their Creator, so the life which 
fills that instrument, — ^the joyftd nature of which gives, 
all the sweetness to their song, — displays, in a still 
more striking manner. His love and goodness. 

The bleating of the sportive lambs, and the affec* 
tionate answer of the mother, calling them to her side 
— these sounds are also heard in the distant fields, and 
they tell the same tale, bespeaking the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. But here the latter quality, 
goodness, seems to be more directly and manifestly 
expressed. The notes of the birds told of their joy, 
and, from the perception of this, we argued love in the 
mind of their Creator ; for love alone delights to infuse 
into others a state of joy, and to see them happy. So, 
moreover, from the beauty of the flowers, and the 
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6 GOD MANIFEST IN HIS WORKS: 

bright, life-like look of the bursting blossoms, we could 
not but draw a somewhat similar idea; for these 
seemed the nearest to joy that an inanimate thing 
could express, and they were also the means of giving 
joy to our minds. But here, — ^in the tones of affection 
expressed between the little lamb and its mother, we 
are one step nearer the fountain-head; here is not 
merely a manifestation of love in the Maker evinced by 
the joy of the thing made, but here is love itself, 
manifest affection, — ^uttered, indeed, but in an inarticu- 
late bleat, yet expressed as distinctly as in a mother's 
lullaby. 

But look ! yonder comes the sturdy ploughman to 
his labors. He harnesses his horses to the plough, 
where it stands in the furrow ; and now he moves on- 
ward, turning up the bosom of the soil to the fresh air, 
preparing it to receive the seed. Now consider this 
wonder ; for, common as it has become to our sight, it 
is not the less in itself a wonder. Consider how the 
millions that people this earth, are nourished. Into 
the ground thus' opened, seed is scattered, and covered 
over again — buried aUve, as it were. But, by and by, 
it " springs and groweth up, we know not how." A 
living power, seemingly, moving within the seed, causes 
it to burst and send a root downward and a shoot up- 
ward. The little blade becomes a strong stalk, and, 
growing taller and taller, crowns itself at length with 
a head, containing tens and hundreds of seeds precisely 
similar to the solitary one that was sown in the ground 
— so many children, as it were, of this little parent. 
What a wonderful process and result, (when we stop to 
consider it) ! altogether beyond the reach of our know- 
ledge, and understood only by Him who contrived it ! 
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And thus is man supplied with the food which sustams 
Ma body, 80 that his mind may be free to go on and 
accomplish its great purposes and work out its eternal 
destinies. Is there not visible, here, the Hand ai 
Infinite Goodness and Power, secretly working to pro- 
vide for man his daily bread? Has the plant itself any 
skill? Has the dull earth any benevolent purpose, 
that such wonderful and useful effects are produced? 
Are not these plainly but the instruments of a great 
Mind and Heart— of a good and wise Being, working 
unseen for our benefit ? 

But now, if we seek for evidences, more particularly, 
of the Creator's skill and wisdom, we must descend 
into a minuter examination of the objects before us. 
For the love and goodness of the Creator are visible 
everywhere in works and effects : for love shews itself 
chiefly in effects, because there its end is accomplished, 
and in the result the benevolent purpose images itself 
and becomes visible. But wisdom is to be detected 
rather by studying the meoM by which the effects are 
produced, — ^by eTamining the structure and composi- 
tion of things ; for wisdom deals chiefly with means, 
wisdom being the servant of love, and the instrument 
by which it accomplishes its benevolent ends. 

Pluck, then, this flower before you. Examine its 
form and appearance. What beautiful colours ! what 
delicate tints ! what fine shading of one into another ! 
How gracefully and with what curved "lines of beauty," 
its petals open themselves to the morning sun ! Would 
you not think they had been formed and painted by 
angeb' hands ? TnHjf ** Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these." Now draw forth your 
microsGope and examine its structure. Trace the deli- 
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8 GOD MANIFEST IK HIS WORKS: 

cate fibres ; observe the regular formation of the ves- 
sels ; note the little mouths at the root by which the 
plant sacks nutriment from its mother earth. Is not 
this beautiful? Is there not wondrous skill and wis- 
dom here exhibited — and combined, too, with a soft 
and loving spirit P For observe, this is no hard, dry 
machine, made merely for dusty use. It is for orna- 
ment : there is plainly a design to give pleasure, here. 
Else, why be at the pains of so much grace and decor- 
ation ? If it were placed here only for cattle's food, or 
even if intended but for fragrance and to perfume the 
air, why adorn it so elaborately, and paint it with such 
exquisite colours P It is here set manifestly by a bene- 
volent Being, to delight our eyes with its beatty, as 
well as our sense of smell by its perfume. In this 
little object we behold a work both of wisdom and 
love. 

And look over the field : it is covered with them : 
they are ahnost infinite in number and variety, giving 
an idea of the infinity of Him who made them. But if 
you wish a still more striking image of infinity, pluck a 
handful of these blades of grass, and examine them. 
See the pretty stripes with which they are adorned, 
some wide, some narrow, and of different shades. Now 
place these blades of grass side by side, and note care- 
fully the arrangement of the stripes. You observe that 
in no two blades is that arrangement the same ; there 
is perpetual variety ; and you may examine the whole 
field before you, spending months in the labour, and, 
among the millions here, you wiU find no two blades 
alike. Is there not he^ a picture of inimity ? 

Throw now again a glance over the general land- 
scape, before we retire. Observe aU these objects, — ^the 
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gnases, the flowers, the trees ooTered with blossome 
grnng promise of the fatiire fruit, the singing-biids, 
the catde, the green hill-sides ; and then, as you inhale 
the fragrant air, and look up into the soft blue sky, and 
at the golden eastern sun that lights the whole, — ^what 
do you fed? — ^what do you say? Must it not be a 
most kind and bountiful and benevolent Being, who 
has provided all these things to serve and delight us ? 
and as wise and powerful as He is bountiful, to effect 
it so admirably, so skilfully, so charmingly ? Shall we 
not return, then, from our morning walk, with a more 
distinct and rational appreciation of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator? 

And as we walk homeward, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of observing and reflecting upon the most won- 
derful object, perhaps, of all that stood upon that 
ground — ^namely, ourwlvesy our own wondrous frame 
and structure. As you step on, mark how many 
things oo-operate in the simple movement of walking 1 
Note the alternate bending and straightening of the 
joints, and of so many joints, in every step you take. 
And what in &ct is a joint in the human framework? 
Take a book of anatomy, and learn its wonderful for- 
mation, and the admirable means provided for its lubri- 
cation and consequent ease of movement. Then con- 
sider the variety of musclea that are called into action 
at eveiy slightest motion. You cannot turn round to 
look at a charming prospect, or stoop to pluck a pretty 
flower, without bringing into play a hundred different 
musdes. Then consider the delicate system of nerves, 
by and through which, the spirit communicates its 
will to the strong musdes, and bids them act; by 
which, too, it recdves and returns the friendly grasp 
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and warm pressure of the hand. Ah ! here are mys- 
teries and depths of skill, beyond the power of human 
science to fathom or unfold. Then note the blood- 
vessels, those Mttle riUs, pervading every part of this 
inner landscape which God looks upon, and carrying 
nourishment and freshness everywhere, and sustaining 
the whole; those channels, some large and swelling, 
some finer than a hair, through which the red blood 
courses on its errands, whether to sustain the foot in 
its step, the arm in its stroke, or to mantle with soft 
blushes the cheek of beauty, and tell, without words, 
the eloquent tale of love. 

Examine, next, the remarkable structure of the ear, 
: — ^the tympanum and its delicate membrane, the Httle 
chain of bones connecting the outer with the inner ear, 
the hammer and anvil, and the little stirrup, whereby 
the posting sound mounts, as it were, the ready nerve, 
to carry its message. When conversing with a friend, 
or listening to a discourse, or rapt with the sweet strains 
of music, how seldom do we reflect on the curious 
and wonderful apparatus, with which our AU-wise Crea- 
tor has furnished us, as the means of such enjoyment ! 

Look, again, at the eye, — ^with its transparent coats 
and humors, and its retina on which are pictured with 
wonderful rapidity and exactness the objects and scenes 
that pass before it, — varying in size from a needle's 
point ^to a wide landscape, and changing, in character, 
from the familiar face of a friend, wreathed with smiles, 
to an armed host of hostile myriads drawn up in battle 
array. How wonderful, too, the structure of the pupil, 
the inlet for these pictures, with its iris or coloured 
circle of muscles, by means of which the opening is en- 
larged or diminished at pleasure, contracting under the 
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too bright rays of the sun, and expanding to take in the 
soft beams of the moon ! Then, too, the eye-lid, with its 
graceful fringe, to shut up and cover the whole, in the 
sweet sleep of night ! 

Consider the tongue, too, — that little, instrument, 
which, small as it is, is able to sway a multitude hither 
and thither, on its point, as it were, and move the world 
in speech ; and then again, with its faculty of taste, 
nicely distinguishing between simples, and analyzing 
compounds; — ^for the sound-minded, choosing good 
food and rejecting bad, — ^and for the epicure, with a 
cultivated and perverted delicacy of discernment, in- 
forming him with infallible certainty, whether the wines 
he is tasting grew in France or Germany, on the Upper 
or Lower Rhine, on the north side of a hill, or on the 
south. So ably and skilfully does this little organ per* 
form its double office. 

But to go into particulars were endless. Eveiy 
organ of the body is so admirably constructed and con- 
trived, that, to the observant and intelligent mind, a de- 
gree of wisdom and skill, not less than Infinite and 
Divine, is every where apparent in its formation ; so 
that, regarding man merely as to his material part, 
which is yet but the instrument and clothing of the 
real man, the immortal spirit, — we are constantly 
moved to exclaim, in the language of the Psalmist, 
" I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made." 

And now, our walk is ended, and we have reached 
home. Let us go into the library, and from this, as 
from a centre, survey the world. On the wings of 
these books, we can fly to the comers of the earth, — 
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12 OOD MANIFEST IN HIS WORKS: 

penetrate the crust of the globe, and move through the 
ground faster than a mole or the Ghost in " Hamlet," 
— dive into the ocean and explore its depths— or, like 
the fairy, "put a girdle round the earth in forty 
nunutes;" and when we have measured and weighed 
this orb, we can mount to the stars, and range the uni- 
Terse. Here, geography, geology, botany, zoology, 
astronomy, may bring forth to us their treasures, and 
enable us, in this small room, to traverse the world. 

And what will these sciences show us ? what lesson 
wiU they teach P They will speak to us of the great 
Creator, and proclaim His power and goodness, not by 
empty words, but by setting forth His deeds. 

Geography wiU picture to us the surface of the globe 
on which we dweU — its oceans, continents, rivers, 
mountains, isles. And let us now stand off from it, as 
it were, and survey it at a distance, or hang over it as 
if in a balloon ; and while thus freed for the moment 
from the power of its attraction, let us rest and behold 
this beautifrd orb revolving in the bright light of the 
sun. How swift it turns! A thousand nules, and 
more, of land and water glide by, each hour, beneath us. 
Beautifrd sight 1 Observe the colours, too: it is a 
painted globe — ^yes 1 painted by the great Artist. Note 
the deep blue of the ocean, the green of the land, the 
brown bare rocks and mountain-peaks, — and there, at 
the pole, the white winding-sheet in which dead Nature 
lies enwrapped. 

And now let us look more closely. Here, first, we 
note the British Isle. It is a little spot, and we 
must look quick, or it will be gone from us. But 
though with a small body, it has long arms, reaching 
in fact quite round the world; as we turn, we shall 
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seaiody lose sight of them at all; some portion of its 
living power and motion will be always visible, though 
the body itself be long gone from view. A great work, 
truly, and influence over this globe has Providence as- 
signed to that little centre ; may her part be faithfully 
performed, and for the world's good and happiness, as 
well as to her own glory 1 And note, now, the position 
of this nation ; and mark the Divine wisdom and fore* 
sight, even in the arrangement and form of the various 
portions of land that constitute the earth's surface, and 
by what simple means the most remarkable and exten- 
sive effects are produced. Had the place occupied by 
tins people been any other than an island, and that a 
comparatively small one, their influence on the world 
and its destinies would not, in all probability, have been 
at aU such as it has already been, and promises to be in 
the fiiture. Situated on an island, they have been obliged, 
for self-support and self-protection, to becom& a mari- 
time nation ; and their ships, thus sent forth first from 
necessity, went further and farther, till th^ explored 
the world, and took possession of new lands in distant 
parts. Then, in consequence of the narrowness of terri- 
tory at home, a stream of emigrants has gone forth to 
people those new countries and found great nations; 
so that, in the long future, the whole world and aU hu- 
manity will feel strongly the influence of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, their language and their laws. 

And now that British Isle, and the Emerald one, too, 
have roUed away from beneath us, and we hang over 
the blue ocean, this wide waste of waters, stretching 
away and away beyond sight, on all sides. This vast, 
and, till within a few centuries, impassible wilderness 
of waves, has not been spread out here by the great 
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Creator without a purpose. It was set as the great 
barrier to hem in the nations, and check their western 
march, till the due time should come. It is the great 
giant (so to figure it) who, with his comrade on the 
other side, the Padfic — ^guarded for ages the new 
world, the vast western continent, and kept it secure, 
the dweLing-plaoe only of Nature herself, and the wild 
denizens of the forest, — until the time had arrived 
when the interests of humanity stood in urgent need of 
it ; and when the human race, having fought through 
the battles, and struggled through the mists, of dark 
and barbarous ages, b^an to emerge into light and 
civilization. Then, under the leadings of Providence, a 
way was opened through this barrier, and across this 
waste, to a new, fresh, virgin world, which — never 
tainted with the darkness and crimes of human bigotry, 
superstition, or tyranny — ^had lain basking in its warm 
sun, or sleeping under the soft rays of its bright moon 
(which, with the silent stars, alone had seen it) — ^wait- 
ing, waiting, through the lapse of ages, till man should 
become worthy to occupy and enjoy it : — ^so that, in 
the records of the world, it might be told and remem- 
bered, that there is one land, one portion of the earth's 
surfEu^e, which had never been other than a land of 
liberty and light. 

Such, then, have been the uses of this great Ocean ; 
its existence has mightily influenced the destinies of 
the world. And here do we not behold another strik- 
ing proof of the Divine wisdom, evinced in the very 
structure of the sur&ce of the globe ? 

And now the sea is passed, and we have reaished the 
New World. Look down upon it ! Is it not a fair 
land — ^a vast and beautiful continent. Behold its chain 
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of great Lakes, mlaiid seas of fresh water, of which 
maa can drink while he sails over them — ^a pleasant 
tiionght — so that none shall ever die of thirst, while 
fiwr from land on these waters. See its two great moun- 
tain ranges, with that wide and rich valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, reposing between them, destined hereafter to be 
the happy abode of millions. Its sunny clime, too, and 
clear skies, and soft southern breezes! And now, as it 
roUs away, we have reached its western verge. Here is 
California, the true El Dorado, the Golden Land. 
Here, in the farthest comer of the globe, the last to be 
reached by man in his westward progress, has the 
Creator heaped up his richest treasures, ages ago de- 
posited, and lying ready for man's use when the fit 
time should come* And does not the time of the re- 
vealing of these earthly riches seem intended, in the 
workings of Divine Providence, to accord in a manner 
with that of the increase of mental and spiritual wealth, 
now taking place in the world,- — ^when light and know- 
ledge are becoming spread far and wide, and through 
all dasses, in a degree never before known? when 
men's minds are fast opening to the perception and re- 
ception of pure spiritual truth,— and, still better, when 
their hearts seem to be softening and wanning towards 
each other, and thoughts and feelings of harmony, 
union, and brotherly affection to be kindling and 
spreading from man to man and nation to nation, 
giving a prediction and a foretaste of the reign of 
universal peace — a new Golden Age ? 

The wide Pacific now stretches beneath us, — away, 
away, till it touches the Eastern World, covering with 
its vast sheet of waters nearly one half of the earth's 
drcomference, and separating the Western continent 
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from the Old World by a much wider gulf than on the 
Atlantic side, as if to represent the greater difference in 
race and character between its inhabitants and the 
Asiatic tribes, — ^and as if, also, to mark the great 
boundary of the world's territory, and to show that 
here the circle of the habitable earth is complete. Yet, 
beneath this vast expanse of waters, new continents are 
preparing, for occupation in future ages. Myriads and 
millions of little builders are busily at work beneath the 
waters, rearing their coral piles, the pillars of a new 
Pacific world. Deep are the foundations laid, and slow 
does the structure rise, but it is ever progressing, and, 
by and by, its head appears above the waters, — an 
island: many such heads appear, — a cluster of islands ; 
and groups are gradually compacting into continents, 
the dwelling places of nations yet unborn. Thus is the 
great Creator still and ever creating, preparing abodes 
for more human and immortal beings, — dwelling-places 
below, where they may fit themsdves for the eternal 
mansions above. 

And now, as the globe rolls round, the Eastern 
World comes into sight — ^Asia, the most ancient abode 
of men. Here, first, was the human race planted, and 
here, consequently, is the multitude of human beings 
greatest. China, India, Persia, Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, succeed each other, peopled by five hundred mil- 
lions of human souls. Crowded together thickly as 
bees in a hive, the hum of busy industry is heard, as 
each and all move round in their respective courses of 
action, carrying on the great business of life. Here 
are births, marriages, deaths, innumerable. Here the 
midnight tear is shed, there beams the smile of happy 
love, on this side rings the laugh of merry boyhood. 
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and yonder totters the aged man towards his grare.^ 
All are forking out their destiny, — ^a joyful and blessed 
one, if they will; for, as the good Creator has phmted 
the olive and the vine, and carpeted the earth, and laid 
out a wide garden for men. His creatures, here below, 
80 has He prepared paradises still more firuitfiil and 
beautiful in the regions above, for all who love His 
presence, and are willing to come and rejoice in His 
smile. 

Europe, again, now emerges to view, the region of 
light, of sdenoe, of civilization; small in extent, but 
great in knowledge, and therefore in power. Hence, 
as from a kind of sun or central light, the rays of 
truth beam forth, and illumine more or less br^htly 
the farthest comers of the earth. 

Thus have we surv^ed with nq>id glance the gene- 
ral surface of this globe, as the sdence of geography 
pictures it to us. In the veiy conformation and ar- 
rangement of its parts, we may see a far-seeing and 
fore-seeing wisdom, effecting the grandest results by the 
most simple means. We may see, that by no mere 
chance have the portions of land and wat^ been dis- 
tributed as we find them, but that in this particular 
arrangement great ends were had in view, which have 
already in part been accomplished, and* are yet to be 
more fully effected in the long lapse of ages. 

Another science now calls our attention, opening to 
us still grander views of the Divine workings, — geology 
— ^that science, which penetrating beneath the surface, 
examines the very structure and constitution of this 
globe. But a littte way, indeed, has it penetrated or 
can it penetrate into the great mass. Here is a body 

% 
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of matter no less than eight thousand miles in thick- 
ness. What may be doing there in the centre, fonr 
thousand miles beneath our feet, He only knows, whose 
eye penetrates all substances, and to whom the " dark- 
ness is as the Ught/' If fiery oceans there roll, and 
boiling surges burst, He sees and can curb them, who 
of old calmed the watery billows, and bade the sea " be 
still." There, indeed, we know, are tremendous forces 
working, utterly beyond man's control or understand- 
ing. We know them only in their effects. When the 
great earth quakes and gapes, engulfing whole cities with 
their people, — ^when the volcano pours forth its fiery 
flood, deluging and destroying vast tracts, and bury- 
ing towns beneath its burning waves, then does man 
feel his weakness, and confesses that there are powers 
which only a Hand, infinitely stronger than his own, 
can master and control. 

Yet Geology, though it cannot indeed penetrate to 
the earth's very foundations, has, nevertheless, from the 
d^hs to whidhi it has reached, brought up vast trea- 
sures of information. It shews us that the earth's 
crust, on which we walk and dwell, is constructed on a 
regular plan ; that the great rocks, which are the ribs 
of its frame, are laid in a certain order, and that an 
unvarying on^ The hand of the Master-Mason is seen 
to have been, here at work, — silently and steadily, 
through age after age, preparing this globe for the 
habitation of man. Geology, too, combined with 
Mineralogy, tells us what that Hand has been doing 
both for our comfort and adornment. See the vast 
stores of ftiel, which that good Being, our Preserver 
equally as our Creator, has been laying up for us be- 
fore we or our fathers came into existence, — ^those im- 
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mense coal-^fields, that extend through the earth for 
hundreds, nay, thousands of miles ;*'-and consider if 
here are not manifested, with proof irresistible, the 
marks of Divine wisdom and goodness. But this most 
useful mineral is not the sole treasure that has been 
stored up in th^ earth for our benefit. There are the 
mines of iron and other common metals, everywhere 
existing in abundance, so necessary for the daily 
purposes of Me that they may with the greater justice 
be termed the '* precious metals." But, as if to add 
beauty to utility, and thus complete the circle of enjoy- 
ment, the glittering silver and the yellow gold have 
been placed there, too ; and with them, have been set 
the ruby, the emerald, the sparkling diamond, the agate 
and the amethyst, and the whole coronet of brilliants, 
as if to crown finished Nature as a Queen, and to set 
forth in resplendent forms the might and benignity of 
her Creator. 

But while such treasures are thus stored up in the 
earth's bosom, how beautiful, at the same time, the 
garment in which she is outwardly arrayed, — ^her " robe 
of Hving green," decked with flowers, and tasseUed with 
golden fruits. Botany here takes us by the hand, And 
. leads us through a wide field of beauty, where colors 
in all richness and variety, and forms in every -mode of 
elegance^ meet the eye ; while all delicious fragrances 
are poured forth to charm the scent, and sweetest juices 
offer themselves to the taste. From the humble daisy 
to the splendid dahlia, from the modest lily of our own 
fields to the curious and gorgeous fiowers of the tropics, 
— we may range through unending varieties of shape, 
scent, and- colour, till we wonder at the exhaustless 
riches of nature, and begin to perceive and to fed that, 

2* 
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in truth, nought but infinite skill, prompted by infinite 
goodness and love, could have produced such a world 
of beauty. 

But if such are the charms of inanimate nature, let 
us look, now, at the world of living, breathing creatures, 
— ^possessing one excellence, far surpassing all that have 
been yet described, — ^that of life and consciousness. 
Though the earth were fiUed with treasures, and its 
surface covered with things beautiful, in the mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms, yet would these be all in vain, 
were there not conscious beiogs to possess this wealth 
and enjoy these charms. The inanimate being is 
created but to be the instrument and servant of the 
animate ; as the inferior orders of the latter, in their 
turn, are made for the use and service of their superior, 
man, who is the chtf d'ceuvre of the Almighty, and the 
grand end to which all other created things are intended 
but as means. Of man, however, particularly in refer- 
ence to his chief distinguishing characteristic, the im- 
mortal mind, we shall speak in another place ; it is the 
inferior animate creation, to which we would refer just 
now. 

Paley has given us a pleasing picture of a swarm of 
little insects sporting together over a pool, and showing 
plainly by their Hvely movements the delight of their 
little hearts (for hearts they have) as they course round 
and round, or dart from side to side, within the com* 
pass of their small world, and for the brief period of 
their ephemeral existence. Yes! even here, is the 
goodness, as well as the power, of the Divine Creator 
visible. So, the pretty butterfly sporting in the sun- 
beams, and winging its way from flower to flower, is 
an image of the innocent joy and love that fill the mind 
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of its Maker. And the sight of it should teach, as 
doubtless it was meant to teach, sad and anxious men 
a moral lesson, namely, to put away consuming cared, 
with the selfish and evil passions that produce them, 
and live a life of innocence, trusting in their Heavenly 
Father's care and love, and rejoicing in His smile, and 
they, too, would be happy the livelong day. Or, a still 
higher lesson may we learn ; that as this bright-winged 
thing was but lately a dull, creeping worm, so a change 
analogous to this is awaiting us, when, putting off this 
chrysalis state of material existence, we shall soar into 
loftier and purer regions, and sport for ever in the sun- 
shine of heaven. 

What myriads of living creatures roam the wilds of 
Africa, America, and other yet unsettled portions of the 
earth, added to the vast numbers, which, tamed and 
domesticated, have been subjected to the service of 
man ! From the condor, king of the feathered race, 
which sweeps majestically from peak to peak of the 
Andes, sole inhabitant of those trackless solitudes, or 
the bald eagle of North America, which, perched on 
some beetling crag, or soaring near the sun, looks 
proudly down on the world below, — ^to the pretty hum- 
ming bird that flits from blossom to blossom, "*' itself a 
fairer flower," in the gardens of the Ohio ; — ^between 
these extremes, what myriads of gay creatures rove the 
air, filling it with melody! And when the evening 
shades draw on, and while 

*' The moping owl doth to the moon complabi,*' 
the nightingale pours forth her song, to entertain the 
listening groves, or soothe the rest of sleeping Nature ; 
or, (in the Western World,) the plaintive note of the 
whip-poor-will is heard, poured forth the livelong 
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night; or, again, the skilful mocking-bird, delighted 
with her own power, is heard by the late travelkr, 
amusing herself with imitations of all the other birds 
of the forest, now wrapped in their quiet slumbers. 
Thus night and day have each their charms : sleeping 
or waking, Nature is still ever beautiful, and breathing 
forth soft hannonies. And, to the open mind, are 
not all these things manifest proofs of the goodness as 
weU as power of that ever watchful Being, who made 
the world and sustains it, whose Eye never slumbers 
nor sleeps, — ^who in the night's silence hears the nest- 
ling's feeble cry &om the depths of the forest, and 
causes its little want to be supplied, — as well as keeps 
in man's nostrils the breath of life, and enables the heart 
still to beat, and the lungs to rise and fall in regular 
movement, through the hours of darkness and of man's 
unconscious and helpless slumbers ? 

But let us turn now, for a moment, to look at those 
faithful servants of man, the domestic animals, and 
consider how wisely and wonderftilly they are consti- 
tuted for the uses they have to perfoam. That noble 
animal, the horse, for instance, so indispensable to 
man's convenience and comfort ; — ^how adnairably is his 
degree df understanding (if such it may be called) cal- 
culated to fit him for his work. Had he any more or 
any less intelligence, he would be incapable of filling 
the useful place he now does, in the service of man. 
Had he more, he would not be the obedient instrument 
of mail's will and word; for in that case he would 
have thoughts of his own, and consequently an opinion 
and will of his own ; and he would wish to know why 
he was driven hither and thither, through storms, and 
over muddy roads, and to battle. On the other hand> 
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had lie any less intelligence, he would be incapable of so 
serving man, from want of oompvebension of the direc* 
tions giyen bim bj the voice or the bridle. Now, 
though blindlj obedient to his master's will, and ready 
to go or stand still at his command, at the same time 
he is able not only to comprehend those commands, 
but also in a manner to enter into the spirit of them, 
and join in the chase or the race, or even rush into 
the thiek of battle, with a seeming zest and ddight. 
So, in the East, the dodle elephant, with his quick 
intelligence — how interesting to see this enormous 
animal puttii^ forth his vast strength, in obedience to 
man's will, with such gentle submissiveness 1 And the 
patient camel, ** the ship of the desert," the very image 
of meek usefulness and fidelity — ^how admirably is he 
suited, in his whole structure, to the peculiar region of 
the earth in which he dwells and toils ! In these and 
all similar instances, most plainly risible are the marks 
of the Creator's wisdom and goodness I 

But now, if we desire curious proofs of the won- 
drous skill of the great Architect, let us glance into the 
microscopic world. What wonders does the micro- 
scope reveal — what hidden beauties, unknown ex- 
istences, marvellous contrivances and forms I " Seen 
under the powers of the microscope," says an eloquent 
writer, " every atom is a world, every leaf is a colony 
of insects, every drop of water a universe of being. 
Is it true, that there are in the animal creation little 
creatures a thousand times less than a single grain of 
sand, with organs of nutrition, secretion, respiration, 
and motion? Is it true that there are shelL-fish so 
small, that under a powerful microscope they appear 
no larger than a grain of barley ? Is it true that it 
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would take six thousand fibres of the spider's web ta 
make up the thickness of a common thread of sewing 
silk? Is it true that a human blood-cell does not 
measure more than one four-thousandth part of an inch 
in thickness, and yet by such cells the whole structure 
of the body is built up and its daily waste repaired ? 
These are but a few of the manifold wonders with 
which nature abounds, and which proclaim the wisdom; 
and goodness of the Creator." The minuteness of 
animalcules is indeed inconceivable. Leuwenhoek cal* 
eulates that the size of some of them compared with a 
cheese-mite, is as the dze of a bee to that of a horse : 
a hundred others will not exceed the thickness of a 
single hair. But examine some of the larger insects, 
and witness the exquisite delicacy and beauty of their 
structure. With a microscope of the power of 600, 
lately perfected by Hasert, a German, — ^the dust, which 
by contact with th6 wings of the butterfly adheres to 
the fingers, was shewn to be a number of feathers ; on 
those little feathers were observed longitudinal and 
transverse lines ; and between each pair of longitudinal 
and transverse lines there were five or six rows of 
scales, like those of a fish. A dust particle taken 
from the back of the body of a sphinx, measuring one 
fifteenth of an inch in length, and one two-hundredth 
in breadth, had 104 of those longitudinal lines; be* 
tween each pair of lines six rows of scales were visible^ 
making the number of scales 624 ; the number longi^ 
tudinally downwards would be 2,328 : consequently 
the whole number of scales on this little feather would 
amount to 1,400,000, or fourteen hundred millions to 
a square inch. What a picture is here presented of the 
infinity of the Creator, — His power and skill equally 
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shown in the minutest as in the vastest works ; — ^the 
same Divine Hand now polishing the scales on the 
feathers of a moth's wing, and now holding in its 
hollow the waters of the ooean, or guiding the mazes 
of innumerable worlds I 

And now, at length and in the last place, it is time 
to turn our contemplations from this single globe on 
which we dwell, to the great universe around us — from 
objects indefinitely minute to those indefinitely vast, — 
from the wonders of the microscopic, to those of the 
telescopic, creation. And if, before, we found difficulty 
in contracting our thoughts to the inconceivable mi« 
nuteness of the one class of objects, we shall find it, 
perhaps, yet more difficult to expand our conceptions 
so as to grasp the immensities of the other. But 
though a difficult, it cannot but prove an agreeable 
task, if we have any love for the beautiful and the 
sublime. 

And, first, let us contemplate our own solar system. 
Look at its exquisite machinery, if such it may be 
termed. Let us suppose ourselves able to stand off 
from it, and survey it at a distance. What a beautiful 
sight would it be I Behold that vast ball, glittering 
and flaming in the centre, — ^the sun. And how vast is 
that globe of fire I To form a conception of its im- 
mensity, let us consider it in this manner. The dis- 
tance from the earth to the Moon is 240,000 miles •, 
now suppose the centre of the sun were placed where 
our earth is, — ^this vast globe of fire would reach as far 
as the moon, and nearly as far again beyond it, and this, 
too, on all sides from the centre ; so that you would 
have here a burning mass measuring across from edge 
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to edge nearly font times the whole distance from the 
earth to the moon. Thus, in fact, the moon makes its 
revolutions round the earth within a space, scarcely 
more than half the size of the lod/y of the sun. What 
a Power must that be, which watches and feeds such a 
fire!* 

Such is the central orb which gives light and warmth 
to our system. Look, now, at the series of globes that 
circle round it, ranged one beyond another,*-*the far- 
thest, Neptune, at the enormous distance of three 
thousand millions of miles, — ^all glitteriDg with light 
borrowed from that central orb. And how swiftly, 
though silently, those orbs are moving. Look at our 
own earth,— the third in order, — sweeping on at the 
enormous rate of sixty-eight thousand miles an hour, 
or more than a thousand miles every minute (now, 
while I write these words, we have travelled through 
space a thousand miles). Trying to conceive of it, 
and finding our powerlessness, we begin to understand 
the grandeur of the works of the Almighty. 

Observe, next, that several of these globes have 
other little globes, moons, revolving round them, as 
they themselves revolve round the sun, and all shining 
as they move. How beautiful a system 1 what exqni* 
site harmony and order, and yet on so vast a scale ! 

• Professor Olmsted, of Yale College, in his Mechanism of 
ike HeavenSf after examining and refuting Herschel's theory 
of the 8im*8 being an opaque body encompassed with luminous 
filouds, condodes with the foUowing observation: "I think, 
therefore, we must confess oar ignorance of the nature and con- 
stitution of the sun; nor can we, as astronomers, obtain much 
more satisfactory knowledge respecting it, than the common ap- 
prehension, namdy, that it is on immense globe qfjire.** See 

aiAp.x. 
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Consider, too, that each of these rerolviiig orbs is a 
worlds — a world, filled with inhabitants, countless mil- 
lions of intelligent beings, with aoliye bodies and more 
active souls, each occupying his own sphere of use and 
duty, each having his own thoughts, feelings, pursuits, 
oares, pleasures, — ^and each an immortal being, des* 
tmed to exist through the millions of ages of eternity. 
What a plan ! What a sublime conception and creation ! 
What magnificent means and ends! What must be 
the vastness and loftiness and goodness of that Minb, 
which could conceive and execute this stupenduous 
work : which has brought into existence, and holds in 
existence,— 'Which created and su8tains,*«-«ll this com* 
plicated machinery of worlds, and which at the same time 
rules and guides by Its wisdom the affairs of the in« 
habitants of each and all of them, even to the minutest 
concern of the humblest individual ! For this must be 
80 : He who creates must also sustain and guide, or 
creation would be in vain; and guidance in general 
cannot exist without guidance in particulars, even to 
the smallest particular-^for the greatest things are 
often dependent and consequent upon the least : thus^ 
the Creator must also be the Preserver. What, then, 
must be the power of that Mind, which sees, under* 
stands, and guides all the affairs of all the hosts (^ 
millions of human beings, that inhabit the various 
worlds in our solar system ! 

But this is only the beginning. Our solar system 
is but one of myriads, nay, of millions of systems, 
existing in the universe. Walk out on a clear evening, 
and look up at the heavens, spangled with countless 
points of light. Observe, especially, the Milky Way, 
white with itar^dmt (as it has been aptly termed,) 
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stretching across the glittering sky. Each one of those 
little shining points is a great Sun, like oar own Sun, 
giving light and warmth, doubtless, to numerous un- 
seen worlds revolving round it ; each, the centre of a 
solar system, filled with myriads of millions of inhabit<p 
ants, human beings like ourselves, with thoughts, and 
feelings, and hopes, and joys, — husbands, wives, child* 
ren, old grey-haired grandsires just stepping into their 
graves, and little nurslings but newly born into exist- 
ence. And aU these the great and good Creator is 
sustaining in life, and leading through life, and on to a 
yet higher and happier eternal life in heaven. 

Try, now, to estimate the vastness of this universe; 
What, think you, is the distance of those stars ? We 
must take for our instrument of measure, the speed of 
light : — nothing else will suffice, to give a conception 
of that distance. Light travels at the rate of 192,000 
miles in one second of time, or nearly twelve millions 
of miles a minute. It occupies, consequently, about 
eight minutes and a half in coming from the sun to our 
earth, and about four hours in arriving at the farthest 
verge of our system, the planet Neptune. But how 
long does it take for light to come from one of those 
evening stars to us, — travelling at this enormous rate of 
12,000,000 of miles a minute ? It requires no less 
than ten years. So that the ray of light which falls 
upon our eyes as we look up, is ten years old ; it set 
eut from that star on its great journey across the abyss, 
not less than that number of years ago, and has just 
come in, as we lift our eyes. What a reflection is 
this!* 

' * The famous Pole-Star is still farther off: light from that 
$tar is no less than thirty years on its journey to our earth. 
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But still further :-— as the yiew of our solar system 
was but a beginning, so this is but a second step into 
the immensity of space. We have spoken only of th« 
nearest of the stars. Beyond this universe of glitter- 
ing orbs that appear to our eyes, there is another^— to 
the naked eye quite invisible ; and beyond that another, 
and yet another, seemingly without end. Herschel, 
with his great telescope, sounded the depths of the 
heavens; and, after careful observations and calcula- 
tions, came to the conclusion, that in some parts of the 
Milky Way, there were not less than five hundred stars 
in a right line, one beyond another, and as far distant 
from each other. as the nearest star is from the earth ; 
so that light, in (grossing this vast interval, would oc- 
cupy not less than five thousand years. But as the 
power of the telescope was increased, more and more 
distant stars and dusters of stars came into view ; so 
that in all probability there are some whose light would 
jLot reach our earth in less than hundreds of thousands 
or even millions of years ; and there may be some whose 
light has not yet reached us, whose first created ray 
has not yet entered our sphere, — ^not yet arrived to 
shed its little evening light upon this earth. ** When 
I consider," says the Psalmist, " thy heavens the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and stars which thou hast 
ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him ?" Truly, 
our finite minds are lost, in the effort to comprehend 
the vastness and the grandeur of the Creator's works. 
We can only exclaim — ^wonderful I sublime I Divine I 

And is it possible, that in the face of all these grand 
facts and truths, there can be found a mind so dull, so 
^rk, so insane, as to cry out, **No God! there is no 
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God.'* Shall we attempt to reason with such a mind? 
does it deserve an answer f—^Wbat is a God ? By the 
existence of a God, we mean the existence of a great 
Mind, indefinitely or infinitely superior to man's in 
wisdom and consequently in power, and, it may be 
added, also, in goodness. Now, even in the hasty and 
cursory view that has here been taken of the works of 
the material universe, have we not seen a thousand 
proofs of the existence and workings of such a Mind P 
Can any thinking man have a doubt upon this point? 
Why, the very savage, as he roams the wilderness, per- 
ceives and acknowledges the presence of the Great 
Spirit, both without and within him. He hears Him 
in the thunder, and in the whisperings of the forest- 
leaves ; he sees Him in the rising sun and moon, and 
in the twinkling stars ; he has a consciousness of His 
presence and over-ruling providence, whether treading 
the solitary wood-path, or sitting alone in his wigwam. 
That consciousness flows into his mind from heaven, 
and affects him ; because, in his simplicity and ignor- 
anoB, he has not, by any false reasonings, darkened 
and closed his mind against it. So, the little child, as 
he bows down at his mother^s knee, in his evening 
prayer, — or when, holding by his father's hand, he walks 
out in the morning into the garden, and sees the newly 
wakened flowers lifting their sweet faces sparkling with 
the fresh dew-drops, — ^has an undoubting assurance of 
his Heavenly Father's presence and goodness; and 
when told that these beautiful things were made by 
God, finds no difficulty in understanding that truth, 
abstract as it is in itself, and invisible though that God 
be. And this is so, because the innocence of the in- 
fantile mind is the very abode of angels, who commu- 
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nicate that heavenly fStuth and trust; for we read that 
" their angels ** (speaking of Utile children) *' do always 
bdiold the &oe of our Father in heaven." Nay, more, 
that childish innocence is the very dweliing'^plaoe of 
the Most High Himself, for He dwells with the humble 
spirit, and innocence is essential humility, because it is 
free from all pride of intellect and heart. Thence it is, 
that the Lord Himself communicates to the childish 
mind a perception of His presence. It is not till after- 
years, when, as the intellectual faculties are developed, 
the pride of reason begins to rise in the heart, and, 
with consciousness of strength, a feeling of self-depend- 
ence begins to be formed, causing the youth to turn 
away from Ood to himself, and thus partially to shut 
the door of his mind against Him, — ^it is not till then, 
that even a doubt arises as to the existence and pro- 
vidence of the Divine Being. But this is only a tem- 
porary state. If the young man, like a Henry Kirke 
White, for iQstance, resisting temptations and seduo- 
tions to evil, turns into the path of virtue, purity, and 
duty, the door of his heart soon opens again, and good 
influences enter, with 6od*s own presence from above, 
and, dispersing all the clouds of doubt, let into the 
mind the warmth and sun-light of a settled faith« 

It is only a life of evil and sin, which shuts out from 
the mind a perception of, and belief in, a God. If a 
young man, leaving the path of innocence, plunges 
into a life of dissipation, and continues in it till he be- 
comes sunk in sensuality and grossness ; or, if he give 
himself up to utter worldliness and money-getting and 
avarice, till his heart becomes hardened to flint ; or, yet 
again, if led by ambition and a selfish thirst for distinc- 
tion and a name, proud of his own reasoning abilities, he 
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suffers himself to depart from the great lights which, 
let down from heaven, have hitherto guided the world, 
and following the " will o' wisp " glimmerings of his 
own imagination, he wanders away and away from the 
beaten path, till he becomes lost amid the quagmires 
and morasses of thought, and dark forests of phantasies 
which shut out. the light of heaven: — ^then it is, — ^by one 
or another of these courses, — ^that the heavenly flame, 
which warmed and enlightened the childish mind, be- 
(Domes extinguished. As the heart becomes hardened, 
the mind is darkened. In proportion as sensuality or 
worldliness or ambition takes possession of the soul, 
that innocence of childhood, which was the abode of 
God and angels, perishes; and then, those heavenly 
beings having no abiding place with that man, he has 
jko longer a perception of their existence. To him 
they are not. And then,, when he looks with his eyes 
upon the outer world and the grand appearances 
and motions of the natural universe, — having no in- 
ward key by which to interpret those appearancefl,— 
having broken in himself that chain by which earth 
and heaven are joined, — having extinguished that light 
of life, by which God is seen present in and pervading 
His universe, — ^he beholds only dead matter, he sees 
nothing within or above the dull dod he treads upon : 
having destroyed the image of God in his own soul,— ^ 
that universe, which to the spiritual mind everywhere 
mirrors its Divine Creator, to him reflects no Form, no 
Countenance of love ; it is dark and dead, because tho 
mind that beholds it, is so. Such is the origin of all 
confirmed atheism : it springs, not so much from an 
erring head, as from an evil heart. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GOD MANIFEST IN HIS WORKS: THE SPIRITUAL 
UNIVERSE* 



SECTION t. 

GOD*S WISDOM SEEN IN MAN*S WXSDOlt 

By the spiritual universe, we mean all that part Of the 
creation of God» that is above or within matter i — ^in* 
eluding, consequently, heaven and the whole spiritual 
world, and also the mind of man ; for the mind of man 
is a spiritual world in miniature, and, if good, is a 
heaven in miniature. Man, too, especially as to his 
mind, was made an image and likeness of God ; and 
therefore, in contemplating man and his powers and 
affections, we may obtain a more distinct idea of the 
qualities of the Divine Creator, than by the examina* . 
tion of His inferior works. For, while in the latter 
we can see His image but dimly reflected, as it were, 
on account of the defects inherent in the material 
mirror, — ^in the former, a good and great man, we be« 
hold His very likeness, living and moving, though in-^ 
finitely inferior indeed to the Divine Original* So, 
moreover, in contemplating, with the eye of reason and 
of faith, heaven and the spiritual world, we shall be- 
hold glories indefinitely transcending those of earth ; 
for heaven is called God's *' throne," and the earth His 
'' footstool :" — ^if the footstool is beautiful, what should 
be the throne? 

First, then, let us contemplate man, God's image. 

3 
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And, to effect the purpose we haye in view, we must 
select the best of oar species, that have appeared on 
the stage of the world, — ^those that have come nearest 
to the true constitution of a man, nearest to a true 
image of God. The bf^t, indeed, that history de- 
scribes, are very defective, and do not by any means 
show all that man might be and was made to be ; for 
history describes man only in his fallen state. Of 
what he was, in his original excellence, we have little 
information, and perhaps, even if portrayed to us, we 
should now have little conception — so far departed are 
we, at this day, from the true model of man, the real 
likeness of God. Nevertheless, looking at men who 
have actually lived in the world, and whom history 
describes, and who by their writings or their deeds 
have left an impression of themselves not to be mis- 
taken, — we shall find enough of goodness, wisdom, and 
power, to give us some idea of Him who implauted 
those qualities: in these human works, we shall see 
strikingly manifested the character of the Great Work- 
man. 

It will be necessary, indeed, to select and summon 
before us several individuals, to serve as examples, re- 
spectively, of different excellences, such as are found 
united only in the Creator Himself: it is seldom that 
men have been seen endowed in an eminent degree 
with more than one, or than a few, of those highest 
gifts. Looking, then, over the records of time, let us 
call up, as instances of intellectual power — ^Newton and 
Shakspeare. In the former. Sir Isaac Newton, we be- 
hold a profound and penetrating intellect, ranging one 
particular field of thought, and foremost in that field. 
It was not, indeed, the highest class of topics on which 
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tlie human mind can employ itself, but still a lofty and 
profound one — ^the laws of material existences. Those 
laws he investigated with a keen eye, tracing them 
patiently, sagaciously, and with a tenadous grasp of 
thought, through their windings and intricacies, and 
taking a comprehensive view of all their connections 
and relations ; following every principle to the farthest 
bounds of the present and the real, — and then, wheit 
the whole world was mastered, not, like Alexander, 
staying to weep, but at once launching forth, on the 
strong wings of his mathematics, into the obscure 
abyss of the possible, he defined and measured, as it 
were, with chain and compass the limits of that 
shadowy realm, stopping only at the infinite. 

Now who gave this man his mind ? who endowed 
him with such penetration and grasp of intellect? who 
furnished him with that eagle eye and wing, thus to 
soar on high among coursing worlds, — ^now, calculating 
the strength of the invisible cord that holds the moon 
to the earth,— now, weighing the planets and ascertain* 
ing their gravity, — and then, again, alighting, as it were, 
on a comet and accompanying it to the bounds of the 
universe and back again 1 Is there not here manifest 
the presence and power of Him who " measures the 
waters in the hollow of His Hand, and metes out 
heaven with a span," who " weigheth the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance, and taketh up the 
isles as a very little thing P" " God geometrizes," said 
Plato. If it be the glory of geometry, that it is able 
to measure the earth and the various orbs of the crea- 
tion, and to tell their distances, sizes, and forms, and 
if, at some new dis&very of the beautiful accuracy and 
mathematical perfectness of proportion which pervades 
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the universe, it eidaims ''Eureka** *^ Eureka,'' « I hare 
found it !"-*^then, what must be the greatness of tbe 
Divine Mathematician who made what it renders a hu- 
man mathematician illustrious merely to diseoner? 
What must be the wisdom and power of the great 
Architect, who alone and in secret " laid the founda* 
tions of the earth," and constructed the universe on 
those great mathematical principles, which it is man's 
highest glory merely to perceive and to be able to com* 
prehend ?-^and who, when He had finished, " waited^" 
as Kepler said, " si& thousand years for an observer/' 
Tes, truly, ** God geometrizes." 

And is not every instance of such great intellect in 
man, proof of the vastness of the Divine Intellect, from 
which it was derived? Does not the depth and clear- 
ness of the stream prove the purity and richness of the 
Fountain? And if we think justiy, will not the sight 
of the stream naturally lead our minds to the Source 
from which it flows ? Shall we merely stand upon the 
bank, and gazing upon the bright waters, exclaim, in 
the poet's words, 

" Flow on, thou shining riyer,** 
and thus glorify the stream as if it were its own author, 
and not, as it is, a mete efflux from a rich fountain 
above. Trace the stream of intelligence, as you see it 
flowing through a Newton's mind, to its Head and 
Source, and you will find yourself at a vast lake-^ 
sea, ever welling up afresh from infinite depths, and 
pouring forth on all sides ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand streams of intelligence, like Newton's, and less 
and greater than Newton's,— ^s many as the rays of 
light from the sun, — refreshing and illuminating not 
only the minds of all men in all worlds, but also the 
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spirits of "just men made perfect " on high, the angel- 
minds of all the heavenly host. The mind of Newton 
is to that vast Mind as a drop to the ocean ; as, truly, 
he himself, in his beautiful yet just modesty, said of 
himself, " I do not know what I may appear to the 
world, but to myself I seem to have been only like a 
boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself with 
now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier 
shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all unexplored before me.** 

Turn we now to contemplate another stream from 
this great Fountain, — the sparkling of whose waters, 
the swiftness of its flow, and the grace of its meander- 
ings, with the myriad beautiful objects borne upon its 
bosom, — ^will probably interest us yet more than the 
tranquil depth and clearness of the one that we have 
just been contemplating, and will afford new evidence 
of the richness of the Source whence it proceeds. I 
allude to the mind of Shakspeare. If, in Newton« 
"God geometrizes,'' — ^in Shakspeare, truly, Ht poetizes; 
li the powers seen in the one, prove their Divine Au- 
thor to be the Great Geometer, those exhibited by the 
other prove Him the Great Poet : for all abilities and 
excellences, in whatever men appearing, ar&— 'in the 
beautiful language of Thomson, 

— «* but the varied God." 

With what various and admirable gifts does the 
mind of Shakspeare seem to have been endowed ! First, 
let us observe his musical ear, his talent for rhythm,— 
among the lowest, perhaps, of his endowments, but in- 
dispensable to a poet. See it gently bending even the 
English idiom itself to its requirements :— 
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" But lie that filches from me my good name, 
tU>hs me of that which not mri^M hun, 
And makes me poor indeed.** 
'* Not enriches/" No grammar or rhetoric, but his 
own genius taught him that fine '' variation " in the 
strain of his English. Look next at the boldness and 
reach of his fancy, and how pithily it expresses itself in 
the aptest and most musical words : as, for instance, in 
the sprite's boast that he can 

" — Pat a girdle ronnd abont the earth 
In forty minntes ;** 

or, in Ariel's song : — 

*' Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls, that were his eyes; 

Nothing of him, that doth fade, 
But doth snffer a searchange 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell,** &c. 

So, the monster Caliban, — ^what a purely original crea- 
tion ! Yet, eyen he is obliged to speak poetically, for 
the author*s mind is so full of rich fancies that they 
will come out : thus, Caliban says : — 

" Pray yon, tread soft, that the bUnd moU may not 
Hear a foot fall.*' 

Note, next, his power of imagination, enabling him 
to behold a scene, just as it must haye been, and also 
to bring it before the reader. For instance, the picture 
of Macbeth, coming fresh from the murder of Duncan :— 

"Jfoci. Fve done the deed! Didit tkou not hear a noise f ' 
La^ M. I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cxy ; — 
Did not you speak ? 
Macb, When? 

La^M. Now! 

MtuA, As I descended? 
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Lad^M.Kj. 

Macb. HETkl— 
Who lies r the second chamber? 

Lady M, Donalbain. 

Mtu^b, This is a Sony sight [XooXwi^ on Ail hmdk. 

There's one did laugh in his deep, and one cried 'murder I* 
That they did wake each other; I stood and heard them, 
Bat th^ did say their prayers, and addressed them 
Again to sleep. 

Ijads M. There are two lodged together. 

Modi, One cried, *6od bless us I' and, * Amen,' the other; 
As they had seen me, with these hangman's hands, 
Listening their fear. / gvM nol joy, * Amm^ 
When they did say, < God bless na.' 

Lady Af. Consider it not so deeply. 

Jfac&. Bnt wherefore could not I pronounce * Ament* 
I had most need of blessing, and * Amen* 
Stuck in my throat." 

Thas does God raise up great geniuses, and gift them 
with intuition to see, as by a kind of spirit-presence, 
the secret thoughts of wicked men, and tell them to the 
world. 

Fancy conceives : imagination sees : reason reflects and 
philosophizes. Of Shakspeare's reasoning and philoso- 
phizing power we have abundant proof in exquisite pas- 
sages scattered throughout his writings, which in a 
single verse or sentence contain a whole homily. For 
instance : 

** Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a piedons Jewel in its head." 

But the drama of Hamlet may be considered almost as 
a philosophical poem, so pervaded is it throughout with 
this strain of thought. Its hero philosophizes and 
moralizes upon eveiy thing, and often indeed loses him- 
sdf in reflection when he should be busy in action : 
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and on this peculiarity of character, in fact, the interest 
of the story seems in great part to turn — the essence of 
the tragedy being not so much in the deeds of blood 
committed, as in the pain and conflicts of mind endured 
by one, called upon by circumstances to perform a part 
for which he is not fitted. Hence are excited our feel- 
ings of pity and sympathy, an essential element of just 
interest in the tragic. 

In addition to fancy, imagination, philosophy of 
mind, this great writer had in a high degree warmth 
and tenderness of feeling, which indeed are as necessary 
to the poet, as blood is to the body : it is these which 
turn a chiseled statue into a living man, — intellect, 
without them, being like the cold marble, beautiful but 
lifeless. These completed the poet's endowments ; with 
all which combined he has produced works, which, 
taken together, stand certainly among the first produc- 
tions of the human mind. And it is on account of 
this pre-eminence, that we have selected this great 
writer and dwelt upon his intellectual endowments 
somewhat in detail, for the purpose of exhibiting a 
marked specimen of mental power in man. 

But let us now consider whence Shakspeare derived 
those abilities, and from what source that overflowing 
richness of intellect and feeling was supplied. In the 
first place, we may ask what is meant by the expression 
" intellectual endowments," We mean by it nothing 
more than a certain mental constitution, a peculiar 
organization or structure of mind, fitting the individual, 
so constituted, to receive and express certain kinds and 
degrees of thought and feeling, as they flow in. In 
considering this point, we must be careful to distinguish 
faculties from thoughts, as the container from the thing 
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ODntained, or the vessel from that which fills it* An 
individual, endowed with certain faculties of mind, or, in 
other words, with a certain mental constitution or or- 
ganization, has thereby merely the capability ofreceitfin^ 
certain kinds and degrees of ideas and sentiments, when 
they flow in. There is no such thing as endowing an 
individual with thoughts and feelings, any more than 
there is a possibility of endowing the earth with heat 
and light The earth is merely created, or endowed, 
with afaciUfy (^ receiving heat and light from the sun« 
as also rains and dews from the heavens, and thereby 
of producing flowers and fruits. It has no heat and 
light of its own, but is momentarily dependent for them 
on the sun above; so that were the sun to cease to 
shine, the earth would be barren and dead, producing 
nothing. And this would be the case, though its or- 
ganization or structure were still unchanged. This 
shows, that the organization or constitution of the earth 
is one thing, and that the influx of heat and light, 
causing it to produce, is quite another thing— ^nd yet 
that both are necessary to cause any production. For, 
as the organization alone, without the direct influx of 
heat and light from the sun, cannot produce anything, 
so neither can that heat and light produce, except ac- 
cording to the organization and character of the soil on 
which they fall. Though the sun's heat and light M 
upon the rock of Gibraltar or the sands of Arabia for 
ever, or however intensely, yet they are for ever barren. 
And so, on the other hand, the richest soil can produce 
nothing in darkness and cold. Thus, in order to pro* 
duction, it is seen that two distinct things are neces- 
sary, first a proper organization, structure, or constitu- 
tion in the soi^ and secondly the influence of active 
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powers from the sun and heavens operating upon that 
soil. 

Now, just so is it with the soil of the human mind. 
This is a mental earth, as it were, endowed with a 
certain constitution or organization, by which it is ca- 
pable of bringing forth the flowers and fruits of be&utiful 
and useful thoughts, — ^not, however, without being 
acted upon by heat and light from the Divine Sun, 
— God : without this, it is barren and produces nothing, 
however perfect the organization. This mental heat 
and light are love and truth ; for love is intellectual 
heat, and truth is intellectual light ; and these are ever 
poured on the mind of man, fresh from their great 
Fountain, as the natural light and heat flow ceaselessly 
from the sun to the earth. The earth indeed is never 
endowed with heat and light, for it cannot be : that is 
contrary to the nature of those substances : they are 
not capable of being permanently set or fixed in any 
object ; they must be ever received afresh, or they cease 
to be. There is no such thing as old light or heat ; it 
is not yesterday's light that we are enjoying to-day ; 
this has come fresh from the sun this morning and this 
moment. It is just so with the heat and light that 
vivify the mental soil, — ^namely, love and truth. These 
must come each moment afresh from the Spiritual Sun, 
the " Sun of Righteousness," God, who is Love and 
Truth Itself, — or the mind of man would be dark and 
his heart cold, and he would soon cease not only to 
think, but to live. For, in truth, this also is the source 
of that vital heat, that animal heat, as it is called, in 
man, which so wonderfully remains the same in all 
latitudes and at aU seasons, and which can be accounted 
for on no mere physical principles : it is the effect of 
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spiritual warmth from tbe same Divine.Sun, the Lord. 
Thus, truly and literally, do we "in Him live, move, 
and have our being/' 

It is, therefore, an error to call man's soul or mind 
"a spark of the Divine Fire." This would be to 
make man Divine ; for his soul is a part of himself, 
and, therefore, if his soul were " a spark of the Divine 
Eire," a part of himself would be absolutely Divine : 
and as whatever is Divine is infinite, then his soul or 
mind would be infinite-— which is contrary to the fact. 
This error arises from not distinguishing between the 
container and the thing contained, between the recipient 
and tbe thing received. As well might it be said that 
the earth is a part of the sun which warms it, or that 
the eye is a part of the light which enlightens it, as 
that the soul is a part of God or a " spark of the Divine 
Eire." The earth and the eye are mere recipients. So 
man's soul or mind is a mere recipient, merely a spiri- 
tual organization, so constructed as to be capable of 
receiving and being vivified by the spiritual light and 
warmth, which are ever flowing into it from the Divine 
Sun, that is, God. Of ourselves, therefore, we have no 
light or love, neither thoughts nor feelings, — just as 
the earth has of itself neither heat nor light, nor, with- 
out them, any ability to produce. We must be cease- 
lessly acted upon by the rays of the " Sun of Right- 
eousness," or our minds can bring forth neither the 
flowers of poetry nor the froita of good and useful 
actions. 

These first principles being laid down, let us now 
make application of them to the writer of whom we 
have been speaking. We have described the various 
faculties constituting the mind of Shakspeare, — ^fanoji 
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imagination, and tbe rest. These faculties taken to- 
gether constitute his mental organization, which was 
indeed a yigorous and powerful one, a rich soil. Yet, 
that soil, however vigorous or rich, could have pro- 
duced nothing of itself, — ^any more than the earth could 
of itself bring forth flowers. There is capacity, and 
nothing more. It was the action of the Divine Eays 
upon that mind, which caused it to bring forth poetry 
---such exquisite poetry. All the sublime and beauti- 
ful thoughts which that mind put forth,-^-all the charm- 
ing fancies, all the fervent feelings, the glowing images, 
the graceful expressions, ay, even to the sweet music of 
the rhythm of his verse-*-all were but the effect of the 
action of that spiritual heat and light, that love and 
truth from the Divine Sun, upon the soil of that rich 
mind. God first constituted that wondrous organiza- 
tion (Shakspeare did not make himself), and then poured 
into it continually, and from moment to moment, that 
vivifying warmth and light, which excited it to action, 
and which operating on the wealthy soil caused it to 
put forth in such bountiful profusion. 

Is it not so ? Let us see : let us follow Shakspeare 
to his writing-table, and observe him there beginning 
the composition of his "Hamlet." He sits down, 
having in his mind only a most general idea of the 
drama he is about to write : there exists in his thought, 
as yet, the merest outline of his work. For does any 
one suppose that Shakspeare had in his mind, at the 
commencement, all the particulars of that poem? that, 
all the fine speeches, wise thoughts, beautiful images, 
which fill that composition, as we now have it, lay aU 
in his mind beforehand complete, and arranged in ex- 
act order, waiting only their turns to rise up and come 
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forth, — ^like a procession ont of a church ? Whoever 
has such an idea, can have had but little experience in 
composition. Shakspeare himself has laid down the 
principle, on which all fine compositions are produced^ 
as well as all great actions done. He says, 

*' There's a Divinity, which shapes onr ends, 
Bough hew them as we wiU.'* 

This is equally true in composition as in addon : in 
fact, composition is but one form of action. At the 
outset, we bave our ends "rough-hewn^" we have » 
general rough idea of what w6 are about to do, a 
general plan, an outline, — ^no more* As we proceed to 
execute this plan in detail, we find the thoughts coming 
in, one after another -^whence we cannot teU — ^and 
oftentimes in a manner and of a character to surprise 
oiurselyes ; and, not unfrequently, we find ourselves led 
on in a course that we did not intend, in a strain that 
we did not at all anticipate, and far better perhaps than 
we could have anticipated; and pressing on, as the 
cffiatus drives us, — ^keeping only a general guidance as 
it were, over our course, as the helmsman seeks to steer 
his bark dear of rocks and shoals, while the wind and 
the stream are sweeping him on — ^we find ourselves at 
length arrived at a place we had no thought of when 
we set out ; we find our finished work quite of a differ- 
ent character from that whidbi we had proposed ; or, if 
the general plan has been observed (which will indeed 
be usually the case, if it was first thoroughly con- 
sidered), yet the shaping of the work, the details, the 
particular thoughts, images, and expressions, are for the 
most part new to us — ^we can hardly tell where they 
came from — ^in fact they were given to us as we went 
on, — ^furnished by some unseen hand, — ^inspired by 
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some hidden Power. Thus have our "rough-hewn 
ends " been aptly and wonderfully " shapen " by a 
Power above ourselyes ; thus have our minds been led 
on step by step in an unknown path ; and, sustained 
and guided by an invisible Hand, we have been brought 
happily to our journey's end. 

This, we believe, is the history of all compositions — 
€speciaUy of all lofty compositions, and of the high 
works of genius. And the higher the genius, the more 
entirely is it subject to this overruling influence : it is 
this, which constitutes the " inspiration," the Divine 
offi(xtu»^ as it is not improperly termed, of the poet. 
Take, for example's sake, the particular instance before 
named : observe Shakspeare engaged in the composi- 
tion of his " Hamlet." He has written on, through 
the first scene, to the point where the Ghost of Hamlet's 
fath^, having appeared to Horatio and his Mend Mar- 
oellus, suddenly, at the Qock-crowing, glides away, 
Maroellus in vain seeking to stay it by striking at it 
with his weapon. 

*^ JHfarcellus, Tis gone I 
We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence ; 
For it ]8, as the air, inyalnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

Bernardo. It was about to speak, when the cock crew. 

fforatio. And then it started, like a guiltj thing 
Upon a fearfol summons. I have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill sounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This present ol^ect made probation. 
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MarceOm, It faded, on the ciowing of the cock. 
Some 8A7, that ever 'gainst that season comes, 
Wherein onr Sayionr*8 birth is celebrated. 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then, thej say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
Ko faiiy takes, nor witch hath power to chann, 
So hallowed and so gradoas is the time.** 

Now, observe how the writer's mind is led on from 
thought to thought through these noble passages. The 
fine fancy of the ghost's starting away at the crowing of 
the oock, leads to the general idea that all spirits, being 
night-wanderers, are subject to the same law, and fear 
the approach of day : or perhaps this superstition, 
heard probably in the writer's childhood, and which 
had been slumbering in his memory ever since, is thus 
suddenly waked up and called forth. Then, as he pro- 
ceeds to express it, another idea presents itself, a classic 
one, that of the '' god of day ;" then moving on in his 
verse, his fancy, ranging the univ^se, thinks of the sea, 
(albeit rather a wild and unusual place for ghosts to 
wandCT through), then " fire " presents itself as an anti- 
thesis to " sea," then " earth " and " air," thus, in one 
line, compassing the bounds of space — so comprehen- 
sive is the writer's mind. But after these earthly 
fancies are uttered, some good angel suggests a heaven- 
ly one, that of Christmas, the birth-day of our Saviour, 
the " gracious and hallowed time," when " peace on 
earth" was proclaimed by angel voices to the shepherds 
watching their flocks by night : the thought, that at 
the yearly coming of this blest night in the circling 
course of time, the reign of the Prince of Peace at least 
temporarily prevails (in spite of men's wickedness), and 
the Powers of Darkness, whom He conquered, are re- 
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minded of their subjection, and stir not from their 
secret haunts. Thus does Divine Providence, even 
through forms of superstition, insinuate profound and 
heavenly truths : — ^thus does He guide a poet's way- 
ward fancies into paths leading to religion and to God. 
And, in truth, is it not really guidance ? Is it not 
inspiration and suggestion, rather than self-derivation ? 
Are not these thoughts introduced and presented to the 
poet's consciousness by a Power distinct from himself? 
We hear people speak of thoughts " springing up " in 
the mind. But what, in fact, is meant by that expres*- 
sionP What causes thoughts to spring up? can any 
one tell? Is the thought an independent living thing, 
that knows its time, and starts up and presents itself, 
when it sees its time has come ? Even under that sup- 
position, the point is proved, that this springing up of 
thoughts is independent of the writer's volition — ^which 
oertainly is the fiact^ as all authors know. Winged 
thoughts and fiancies, like these, the writer does not 
marshal and call out from their ranks at his own bid- 
ding at all : they come of themselves, or at least with- 
out any premeditation or call on the poet's part. But, 
if ideas are not independent powers and existences, but 
only messengers, then who sends them ? That they 
are sent, indeed, is certain ; for their " springing up '* 
in the mind is only an appearance: the expression 
means simply that they are suddenly presented to the 
mind. But how and whence P This question human 
reason cannot answer : here man's philosophy is at a 
stand. The only solution of the problem is that which 
is given by Divine Bevelation, namely, that good and 
true thoughts are' presented from above, — evil and false 
ones from beneath : the one dass, messengers from the 
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kingdom of light, — ^the other, from the kmgdoni of 
darkness. Man has power either to leceiye or to reject 
those messengers, either to entertain or dismiss them, 
as he will: beyond that, he has no power over them: they 
are not his subjects, nor do thejr belong to him. All 
Shakspeare's high and true and lovely thoughts, then, 
were God's thoughts, not Shakspeare's ; — they were 
God's messengers, sent to him with words which he 
was to communicate to the world. And so it is with 
every man of genius, every man of talent, every man 
whomsoever, who perceives in his mind true thoughts, 
and feels in his heart good and pure affections : — ^these 
are in fact g\fU, momentary gifts, rays of heavenly 
heat and light flowing into his mind from the Divine 
Sun, iUuminating and warming his mental earth, and 
causing it to put forth blooming flowers and sweet 
fruits, for the nourishment and entertainment of his 
own intellectual life, and for the benefit of his feUow- 
men and the world. 

Thus may be seen the correctness of the expression 
before used, that as in Newton God " geometrizes," so 
in Shakspeare He poetizes. The wisdom and intellec- 
tual power of both were not theirs, but God's in themj 
for, to recall the illustration before given, — ^as all light 
is the sun's alone, and not one ray belongs to the earth, 
except as it is momentarily given or lent it by the sun, 
— ^so all mental light in man is God's alone, and not 
one ray is man's, except as the immediate gift of God. 
For there is a complete analogy between the outer and 
inner worlds — ^the world of nature and the world of 
mind. As God Himself is the Sun of the mental or 
spiritual universe, including heaven and all spiritual ex- 
istences, and man's mind which is a part of spiritual 

4 
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existence,'^so He has, set the natural sun as His lepie- 
sentative, as it were, in the material mdverse.; and as 
the latter is the perpetual source of all light and heat 
to the natural world, so the former is the source of ail 
light and warmth to the spiritual or mental world* And^ 
in like mamier, as without the ceaseless influence of the 
sun all nature would first languish and then perish, so 
without the perpetual shining of God into the soul^ 
man, both as to his mental and physical part, would 
presently droop and die. 

In man's wisdom, then, we see the wisdom of God. 
In contemplating and admiring any wise and great 
mind, we are to remember that we are but beholding 
the presence and operation of the AH** Wise Mind, which 
is the Sun of that intellect which we admire* And as, 
when from the vale below we behold a mountain-top 
gilded by the rays of the rising sun, — ^while admiring 
its beauty, we yet know that it is the orb of day which 
gives it all that beauty and glory, — so, when we behold 
a towering intellect, beaming with the light of genius, 
we should acknowledge the unseen Source whence that 
illumination comes. Moreover, as the light upon that 
mountain-top is as nothing, compared to the infinite 
flood of light in the blazing sun itself, so is the wisdom 
of the greatest human intellect as nothing, in com- 
parison with that which exists in the Great Fountain, 
God Himself. For, let us remember, from that Foun- 
tain all the great intellects of all ages and countries 
(and it may be added of all worlds) have had their 
supply. This " Ancient of Days" has shone from the 
beginning, and before the beginning, of human exist- 
ence. It was He that enlightened the intellects of old, 
whose great works have come down to us. As this same 
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sun, wbich now shines on us, onoe shone on Homer's 
"moming face," — ay, and on his gray head, as he 
doffed his cap to receive the dole of the passing listeners, 
whose hearts he had fired with the exploits of Achilles, 
or touched with the tender tale of Hector and An- 
dromache,^ — so, equally, the same Divine Sun, the same 
God, who now enlightens our minds, illumined his. 
Plato, too, and Socrates, drew all their wisdom from 
the same exhaustless Source. As this natural sun onoe 
shone through the groves of the Academy, — ^so did 
our God above, the one and only Gk)d, pour His own 
light down among the flowers of Plato's mind, giving 
to it aU its beauty, life, and verdure. And when the 
wise and good Socrates calmly drank off his hemlock, 
who was it that sustained his firm hand and still firmer 
heart in that trying hour, and gave him the wisdom, — 
as shown in those last affecting conversations with his 
friends, which his disciple Plato has recorded — ^to see, 
to fed, and to bear witness to the certain existence of a 
recompensing God above, and to the immortality of his 
own soul, which was then about to pass from earth to 
meet that God? Who was it that thus sustained and 
enlightened the philosopher in his last hour? Who 
but He, that, four hundred years afterwards,— clothed 
with humanity-^Himself stood upon earth, and spoke 
words of Divine wisdom, and performed deeds of Divine 
goodness and power, and then at length gave up upon 
the cross that human Hfe which He had assumed, 
uttering dying words of forgiveness to His enemies ? — 
" Socrates," said EousseaU) " died like a philosopher : 
Jesus Christ, like a God," 
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SECTION n. 

GOD*8 GOODNESS BEEN IN MAN*S GOODNESS. 

In the preceding Section, we liave treated of the midom 
of God as manifested in His creature, man : we are now 
to speak of His goodness, as exhibited in the same. 
In our first Chapter, describing God's works in the 
material universe, the evidences of His wisdom were 
exhibited simply as appearing in effects, — ^in the pro- 
ductions of the Divine skill and power, which fill the 
natural creation. But in this second Chapter — ^treating 
of the spiritual universe, and the mind of man as a 
part of it — evidences of God's wisdom have been set 
forth, not so much by the presentation of its effects, as 
by the exhibition of wisdom itself, appearing in man. 
Here the thing itsdf is brought to view, — ^not in- 
directly by showing what it does, but rather directly by 
showing what it is; — ^by letting us see wisdom and 
intellectual power itself in active operation^ producing 
effects beautifol and grand, as through a Newton and a 
Shakspeare. And the reason, it may be remarked, why 
man, though being hrmself also a work and a creature 
of the Divine Being, is yet able to give evidence of His 
wisdom, not merely hy its effects, as a flower or a 
diamond does, but by showing forth wisdom's self, as a 
living, active power, — ^is because man was made an 
image and likeness of God, and therefore, as God is 
wise. He allows man to appear wise, also. Yet, it has 
been, all along, our earnest purpose to show, that the 
wisdom or mental power which is seen in man, is not 
man's own, but God's in him ; for all wisdom, aU that 
acts and produces, is plainly a living power — and life 
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bdbngs to God alone : — man is but a recipient of life, 
and that from moment to moment. For life is a thing 
not created, but only communicated ; that is, there is 
no such thing as endowing a created being with life, any > 
more than there is a possibility of endowing the eye 
with light : the endowment consists simply in giving a 
constitution or structure capable qf receimng life or 
l^t» respectively. Wisdom is mental light, and the 
understanding is the mind's eye. Thus have we en- 
deavoured to demonstrate, from the wisdom visible in 
man, not onfy that God, who gives man all his wisdom, 
must be Himself wise, and most wise, — but, still farther, 
that the wisdom seen in any man and in all men, is not 
so properly the gift of God, as it is the presence of Gk)d, 
operating in and through num, — thus, in fact, that all 
wisdmn is God's alone.* 

We proceed now to our second point, namely, to 
adduce evidences of the ffoodneee of God, as manifested 
in His spiritual universe, and particularly in the mind, 
or rather in the heart and life, of man. And here, it 

* We would here guard most expressly against the possibili^ 
of the above remarks being taken in kuj pemHuisiio sense, — ^aad 
against any such condnsion being drawn, as that, because the 
wisdom seen in man is not pioperiy his, bat God's in him, there- 
fore man's mind is Divine, or that qum is God. 8noh a doctrine 
is as abhorrent to all sonnd philosophy, as to the teachuDigs of 
IMvine Revelation. It might as JnsUy be argued, that becansd 
the light reflected from the earth is not the earth's light, but is 
caused by the presence of the sun, therefore the earth U the sun. 
Ftedsdy the opposite oendnsion is the true one, viz., that as the 
earth, having no light or heat of its own, is itself %ot in the least 
a son, — so man, having no wisdom of his own, is not in the least 
degree God or Divine : and as the earth is perpetually dependent 
on the influence of the sun, so man is perpetually dependent on 
file bounty of God. 
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may be observed, we shall see man approacliing mwe 
nearly to the likeness of bis Maker, tban in tbe former 
case. For wisdom is only a secondary attribute of 
God : love is the primary. He, therefore, who has in 
his heart, and shows in his life, much of goodness and 
love towards his fellow-beings, bears a likeness to his 
Maker in His very essential attribute : while he who 
exhibits merely wisdom, talent, intellectual power, re- 
sembles the iDivine only in His secondary character. 
Thus the latter is, in truth, far inferior to the fcnrmer,-— 
though the world is apt to rank him as the superior> 
because intellect, like light, being a shining, glittering 
thing, more readily attracts the gaze: but in God's 
sight, who "looks on the heart," not at the head, the 
man of love is as much more beautifdl an object than 
the mere man of genius, as a summer landscape, decked 
with fruits and flowers, is more charming than a winter 
one, glittering with ice and snow. 

In looking over the records of hmnaniiy, we find 
fewer instances of men distinguished for the character- 
istic of goodness, than of those famed for intellect. 
For this there are several reasons. One is, that good- 
ness is not the showy thing that talent is : intellect, as 
said before, being mental light, shines and attracts ob- 
servation at a great distance ; while goodness or love, 
like heat, is not thus visible, but is rather a thing 
felt, as it quietly but deeply penetrates through a small 
drde around it. Another reason is, that goodness is 
not so peculiar a gift as talent is, — ^few, comparatively, 
having to fill the high stations, whether in literature or 
government, in which great intellect is needed: but 
goodness is placed within the reach of aU,^ — ^for it is the 
source and the only true source of happiness, and th^ 
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good Creator desires thai ail His creatvtres should be 
h^py, and therefore ail may be good if they will (and 
herein^ it may be remarkeMl in passing, lies the true 
ground of equality amongst men.) High talent, there* 
fore, being a rarer gift, excites more attention, and so 
causes the names of its possessors to be recorded and 
s^Lt down to posterity. A third reason for there being 
fewer instanees on record of distinguished goodness, is, 
alas i that in the history of the world thus far, there 
seems to have been much more mind than heart, much 
more intellect than love, much more of knowledge, 
science, mental power, than of disinterestedness, kind- 
ness, and charity. And the reason is plam. Intellect ^ 
talent, are gifts forced upon men — ^their Maker allows 
them no choice about it — ^because otherwise the business 
of the world could not be carried on : but it is not so 
with goodness, — ^it is left to every man to be good or 
not as he will ; and too many, alas ! have abused this 
Mberty, and chosen the worse and the sadder part. 
Moreover, it accords with man's own inclination, with 
his pride and self-love, to have and to cherish intellec- 
tual ability, because it brings him distinction. Con- 
sequently, the possessors of talent have, in general, been 
only too willing to ctdtivate and display it to the ut- 
most : and therefore the world has seen an abundance 
of it, both in ancient and in modem times. But to be 
GOOD, does not accord with man's natural inclination — 
at least in the depraved state in which his nature is, at 
the presmt day. ?or to be such, requires self-mortifi- 
eation and self-conquest : and it is much easier to ex-* 
ercise intellectual power in conquering others, than 
moral in mastering ourselves: Alexander and Csesar 
could conquer eveiything,— except their own spirits. 
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But, in spite of all these obstacles, iliere have existed, 
(Providence be praised!) in every age of the world, 
^ome, wbo bave been eminent for their goodness, purity 
of character, disinterestedness, devotion, — some, who 
have attained that higher glory, — some, who have keptbe- 
fore the world a likeness ^ God in His first and Divioest 
ati^ute. First, among th^se, thore looms up throngh 
the mists of antiquity that noble spirit, who has already 
been adduced as an instance c^ wisd<»n, and is now 
again to be brought as an example of goodness — 
Socrates. Equally beautiful the Hfe, as the death, of 
thai high^souled Grecian. " At the age of thirty years'* 
— says one of his biographers — " he took the resdution 
to devote himself entirely to the pursuit of Divine and 
human knowledge, and, as he attained it, to communi- 
cate it to others. He believed himself an ambassador 
of God to the citizens of Alliens. Henoe he was occu- 
pied from the dawn of day, in seeking persons whom 
he might instruct in all that is important to mankind 
in general, and also in what befitted the particular eir- 
cumstances and diaiacters of those with whom he eon- 
versed. He went to the public assemblies and the 
most crowded streets; or entered the workshops of 
mechanics and artizans, and conversed with them on re- 
ligious duties, on thdr social and political relations, g& 
aU points relating to morals, and even on agrieolture, 
war, and the arts. He strove to remove prevaSiag pre- 
judices and errors, and to substitute right principles; 
to awaken the better genius in the minds of his hearers; 
to encourage and oonsdLe them ; in a word to enlighteD 
and improve men, and make them reaQy happy. His 
habitual serenity and cheerfnlnese was the effect, in 
great port, of sdf-discipline. He treated his body aa a 
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flenrant, and innied it to every privatioa, so that mod- 
entioB became to Imn an easy yirtue, and he retained 
in old age his youthfdl vigor, physical and mentaL 
He not oidy instrocted his fellow-citizens in their duties, 
bat also set before them a perfect example. He was a 
sealons worshiper of the Supreme Being ; and, from hiff 
care not to offiend his weaker brethren, observed with 
panotilions exactness aU the religious uses which aa« 
tiquity and custom had consecrated. 

" As a citizen, he discharged with exemplary faithful- 
ness all his public duties. Three times he served in 
the army of lus country ; the first time, when he was 
tiurty-mne years of age, at the seige of Potidsa. Here, 
he excelled his feOow-soldiers iu the patience with which 
he endured the hardships of a winter campaign, distin- 
gnished himself by his valor, saved the life of his friend 
Alcibiades, and resigned to that youth the prize of 
honour which had been awarded to his own bravery* 
In dviL life his conduct was equally admirable, dis* 
playing as much moral courage as he had before 
shown physical. Wh^i president of the GouncQ of 
Five Hundred, he saved by his inflexible firmness the 
lives of ten brave officers, for whose death the multi- 
tode damored because after a battle they had omitted, 
in consequCTce of a storm, the customary duty of buiy« 
iog the shun. To that popular violence, however^ 
which he so nobly withstood in defence of others, 
he himsdf at length fell a victim. In a time of 
public excitement and general disorder, and at the 
instigation of a few base individuals, Socrates was 
brought before the popular tribunal, and, on the charge 
of intrododng the wordiip of new gods, with other 
frivolous accusations, was condemned to death. Mildly^ 
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but firmly, he defended himself against the groimdless 
charges of his accusers; but when the sentence was 
pronounced, his equanimity did not forsake him, but 
he rather exerted himself to console his afflicted friends. 
These formed a project for his escape, and sent Crito, 
one of their number, an old and tried friend of Socrates^ 
to inform him of it, and to strive to induce him to com- 
ply with their wishes. Early in the morning of the last 
day but one, Grito came. The good man was still asleep. 
Crito sat down sofUy by his bed, and waited till he awoke. 
He then informed him of the unanimous request of his 
friends, urging every motive which the peculiar circum- 
stances of Socrates suggested, especially the caie of his 
family, to persuade him, if possible, to save his life. So- 
crates permitted his friend to finish, and thanked him for 
this proof of his affection, but declared that flight was 
wholly irreconcilable with his principles. Plato's dia- 
logue, recording this conversation, inspires the most 
profound admiration of Socrates, who adhered to his 
loffy principles with such unshaken firmness, on the 
brink of the grave, and who, notwithstanding the in- 
justice of his condemnation, could not be persuaded to 
violate his duties as a citizen. At length the fatal 
day dawned, on which he was to drink the poison. 
His family and friends assembled early, to spend the 
last hours with him. He talked with them concerning 
his poem, concerning suicide, and lastly concerning the 
immortality of the soul. He spent the greater part of 
the day in these elevated meditations. He spoke with 
such animation of the hopes inspired by his faith, that 
his friends already looked upon him as a glorified 
spirit. The approach of twilight at length admonished 
him that the appointed hour had arrived. He asked 
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finr the cap; and when he took it in his hand, his 
friends were so oyeroome with giief, that they bunt 
into tears and loud lamentations. Socrates alone was 
calm. He then drank the hemlock slowly, and strove 
to console his friends, as he walked up and down the 
apartment. When it became difficult to walk, he lay 
down upon the couch, and pies^itly, coyering himself 
with a doak, expired." 

Contemplate this picture ! how sublime ! how beau- 
tifrd I a life of diunterested doing good, and derotion 
to the improyement and welfare of his fellow-men; of 
fidthfrilness and uprightness in all the relations of life, 
and exactness in the performance of all duties public 
and private ; still more, the high and religious motives 
and firm faith in a Power above, by which his whole 
conduct was actuated ; and lastly, his readiness to die 
rather than abandon his principles : all these things, 
combined, present a picture of lofty virtue such as the 
world has rarely seen. Here, then, is an instance of 
ffoodness, as existing in a human mind. Consider in 
what it consists: observe that it is a compound of -high 
principles and disinterested affections ; or, what is Uio 
same, it is a spirit of unselfishness and love for others 
and for truth and right, based on a dear understanding 
of the moral relations of things, and on a belief in a Su- 
preme Governor of the world, to whom man is respon- 
sible for all he does, and on whom he is dependent for 
all he possesses. 

And whence, now, did this noble Greek derive the 
goodness he exhibited? Whence came that power of 
self-control, which enabled him to master his appetites 
and passions, (which, as he himself declared, were 
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BataraUy strong,) and to make bis body, wbat it was 
intended to be, a servant to tbe spirit ? Was it tbe effeet 
solely of seeing tbe insmption on tbe oracle at Delpbi 
^Ttm$i 9€aurQy, ^'Know tbyself ?" bow many tbousands 
bad looked upon tbose same words witbout being so 
impressed ! Wbence came tbat spirit of disinterested* 
ness, wbicb conld inspire bim witb tbe wisb to go 
about doing good to otbers, and to make tbat tbe great 
purpose of his bfe, forgetful of bimself ? Whence tbe 
noble firmness tbat be showed, in standing np strongly 
and calmly for tbe right, against tbe clamours of an ex- 
cited multitude? Whence tbat beautifdl and lofty eleva* 
tion above all natural fears, wbidbi enabled bim to fed and 
to say, " Let my body perish, but I cannot sacrifice my 
prindples P" Wh^ce all these exeeUenoes P whence, in 
a word, was derived tbat goodneu which we so much' 
admire P This question Socrates bimself could and 
did answer. He knew and acknowledged the Source 
of it all — that Supreme Being, that God, whose am- 
bassador he believed himself to be. He it was, who 
inspired Socrates with tbose high thcmghts and feel- 
ings ; and enabled him first to master his own lower 
nature, and then incited him to go forth and assist 
others to master theirs. He it was, who gave him 
bravery in the midst of battle, and after it tbe noble 
disinterestedness to desire the prize of bravery to be 
given to another. That God it was, who gave Socrates 
bis strength of heart, and firmness of look and tongue, 
to withstand the viol^ce of wrong; and who, at last, in 
the hour of extremity, upheld his soul above the reach 
of bodily pains, and then, gently separating it from the 
mortal frame, drew it to Himself, to live in bis pies* 
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ence' for ever. Socrates, the good man, was now So* 
crates tlie beatified spirit : lie had passed from Athens 
to the heavens. 

Here, then, we behold an instance of human good* 
ness, which, in a manner, represents to ns the Divine 
Goodness ; for all the exoellenoes shewn by the formeri 
are possessed by the latter, and infinitely more ; all 
that is in the stream, is in the Fonntain, and exhaust* 
lessness besides. 

Let us now descend to a Liter age. We shall find, in 
modem times, one, who for the virtues of disinterested* 
ness and devotion to the good of mankind, as weU as for 
the 8|Hrit of true humility and dependence on his God, is 
not unworthy of being placed by the side of the noble 
individual just described. We refer to John Howasb, 
the philanthropist. Here we shall find another strike 
ing instance of goodness in a human being, whidi 
while it is a new assurance that such a quality exists, 
is also another proof <^ the character of Him from 
whom it was derived. We shall find here another true 
man, an image and likeness of his Maker ; another 
type, exemplifying the nature of the great Prototype. 
In tracing the course of Howard, too, we may observe 
in a striking manner the hand of a Providence leading 
him on, preparing him for his work, and guiding him 
through it. And this fact will teach us one great truth, 
namely, that John Howard was not the first to feel for 
the poor prisoner, languishing in his dungeon : there 
had been an Eye long looking down— observing through 
the dark nights the sighing captive in his cell, watching 
him in every "turn on his straw," and noting every 
new " notch made upon the stick," as another sad day 
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was ended. From heayen, " His dwelliiig-place," the 
Qtod of goodness liad seen all this, and had felt for and 
sympathized with the sufferer, and in His Divine wis-* 
dom was preparing the means of relief, to be carried 
into operation at the first possible moment. He was 
preparing, too, a human instrument to do the work : 
that instrument was John Howard. 

Observe the first striking step in this preparation, 
namely, the eircamstance of Howard's being himself 
made a prisoner and cast into a dungeon. Being 
taken by a French privateer, while on a voyage to 
Lisbon, he was carried to Brest and with his com^ 
panions lodged in the filthy dungeon of an old castle, 
with nothing but a little straw to keep them from the 
damp fioor. After being kept forty hours without food, 
a piece of mutton was at length thrown into them, but 
without a knife or any means of dividing it but their 
teeth. In this wretched situation they were kept 
nearly a week, when Howard was removed to a better 
prison, and afterwards let out on his parole, and at 
length permitted to go to England, to negotiate his re- 
lease by effecting «i exchange. This he at last ac- 
complished, when he immediately employed himself 
with earnestness and success in effecting the release of 
his fellow^prisoners. This taste of the sorrows of cap- 
tivity,— *which Howard, in the orderings of a Provi- 
dence seemingly severe, but in its purposes truly 
merciful> was permitted to experience, — ^made an im- 
pression on his mind and feelings, which was the 
basis of that tender commiseration which he afterwards 
showed for the prisoner; it was the recollection of 
that painful experience, doubtless, which incited him 
to all his great efforts in after years for the relief of that 
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dass of sufferers. Thus does Dmne Frovidenoe ren* 
der the temporary distress of one individual, a means 
of relief to thousands. 

It was not this event, however, which was the direct 
inducement to him to enter upon his remarkable career 
of benevolence. It was not tiU many years after this, 
that that course was begun ; nor but for another car* 
comstance, plainly providential, would it in all proba- 
bility ever have been undertaken at alL He quietly 
resided for many years on his estate at Gardingtouy ex- 
erdsii^ his benevolent disposition in doing good to the 
poor of the neighborhood, till losing by death the 
affectionate partner of his heart and sharer in his good 
deeds, he went abroad for relief in his affliction. Be- 
turning again to England, he retired once more to his 
estate at Cardington, where he continued to reside, tiU, 
in the year 1773, at the age of forty-six, he was ap* 
pointed to the office of High Sheriff of the County of 
Bedford. It was in the performance of the duties c^ 
this office^ that his attention first became drawn to the 
state of prisons and {he condition of prisoners. His 
own account of the circumstances which led to the 
commencement of his noble career of beneficence, is 
thus given, in the preface to lus work on the State of 
Prisons : " The distress of prisoners," he says, " came 
more immediately under my notice, when I was sheriff 
of the county of Bedford ; and the circumstance which 
exdted me to activity on their behalf, was seeing some, 
who, by the verdict of juries, were dedaxed not guilty, 
and some on whom the grand jury did not find such an 
appearance of guilt as subjected them to trial, and some 
whose prosecutors did not appear against them (all of 
whom ought instantly to have been discharged), dragged 
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back to gaol where they had been confined for months, 
and locked up again till they should pay various fees to 
the goaler, clerk of assize, and others. In order to re* 
dress this hardship, I applied to the justices of the 
Gouniy for a salary to the gaoler instead of his feesl 
They were properly affected with the grievance, and 
willing to grant the relief desired, but they wanted a 
precedent for charging the county with the e3q)ense, 
I therefore rode into several neighbouring counties in 
search of a precedent; but I soon learned that the 
same injustice was practised in them ; and looking into 
the prisons, I beheld scenes of calamity, which I grew 
dfiily more and more anxious to aUeviate." 

We thus perceive that it was from no Quixotic con- 
ceit of setting out to redress public disorders, (as 
has sometimes been unjustly charged upon Howard,) 
nor was it from any false sympathy with the criminal, 
that he was led into the remarkable course of benevolent 
action to which he devoted the remainder of his life ; 
but it was from a simple sense of justice to the op* 
pressed, and in the regular performance of duties into 
which he was brought by the hand of Providence, 
And thus has it been with every truly great and 
good man, whose life and deeds have benefited and 
adorned the world. Study carefully their biographies, 
and it will be found that it was seldom from any pur- 
pose or planning of their own, but involuntarily and 
by the leadings of Providence, which th^ followed step 
by step, that they were brought into striking situations, 
or led into peculiar courses of action, in which their 
hidden virtues and talents were called forth, and by 
their brilliance and excellence drew the attention and 
won the admiration of mankind. Prom which &ct^ 
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fiirthermore, we may learn the important lesson, that 
the truest way to do good to the world, is simply to go 
on in the steady and faithful performance of duty, doing 
that which is set before us with all our might and with 
pore motives, cultivating at the same time our mental 
powers, cherishing all good and noble afifections, and, 
— what is hardest yet most effective of all, — ^resisting 
in ourselves disorderly inclinations and bad passions. 
So doing, we shall be daily fitting ourselves for higher 
and wider spheres of action; and as we become fitted 
for them, we shall infallibly be brought into them, 
under the guidance of an all-watchful Providence, 
whose end is to bring every man into the highest pos- 
sible sphere of use which he is capable of filing. 
Whereas, he, who, forsaking Ids proper duties, sets 
about reforming the world in his own strength and ac- 
cording to his own notions of fitness, will presently be 
seen displaying more zeal than discretion, and will 
soon find that he is leading both himself and others 
into unforeseen difficulties, — and in the end, perhaps, 
will discover that he has increased the very evil which 
he sought to remedy. So it is ever, when a man (how- 
ever good his motives) undertakes busily to lead him- 
self and others, instead of quietly following the leadings 
of Divine Providence. 

Howard, being brought, in the manner we have men- 
tioned, to a knowledge of this new form of human suf- 
fering, found his feeHugs and sympathies strongly in- 
terested, and he determined to use his utmost efforts for 
the removal of the evil. He took the resolution to visit 
all the prisons in the kingdom, ascertain by inspection 
their actual condition, and the state and circumstances 
of the unhappy beings immured within them, and then, 

5 
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by a fiill report, to make the facts known to the nation 
at large, and to those who had the power to apply the 
remedies. Laboriously, patiently, and not without the 
exercise of much tact and prudence, did he accomplish 
this task of inspection. Devoting himself then to the 
labour of preparing a full report of what he had seen 
and heard, in his sublime but painful tour of visita- 
tion, he published it at length in the form of a large 
quarto volume. The subject being thus brought to the 
attention not only of the public but of Parliament, ex- 
cited general interest and sympathy, and the author 
received the public thanks of the legislative body, and, 
what was of much more value to him, the assurance 
that the evil would be at once looked to, and the means 
of removing it speedily undertaken. His mind being 
now deeply interested in the whole subject, he deter* 
mined to extend his inspection to other countries, dis^ 
cover if possible the condition of prisons abroad, learn 
what excellences, if any, could be copied from them, 
and what defects were to be remedied in them; and 
thus ascertaining with exactness the condition of this 
class of the distressed, whether suffering from the 
effects of their own crimes, or from injustice or op-» 
pression, do what might be done to improve or to 
relieve those, who, by all else save God and augels, 
seemed to be forsaken and despised. 

Thus, truly, was this good man a follower of his 
Divine Master, in going forth to " bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that were bound." But 
not only was he a follower, but a servant and instru- 
ment, of that Good Master, — ^and this is the point 
which we wish to keep more particularly before the 
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view. As before remarked, it was the Lord above, the 
Creator and Father of all, who first saw and first felt 
for the sufferings of the prisoner ; and it was He who 
raised up this man as an instrument for their relief. 
Who else gave Howard those feelings of benevolence, 
which enabled him to have interest and sympathy, 
when cases of distress came under his view, while 
so many before had looked upon them with indif* 
ference ? Whence, but from the Source of all goodness, 
was that tenderness in Howard's heart derived? He 
himself humbly acknowledged the Source whence it 
came. He claimed no merit for his good deeds, for he 
felt and knew that the merit was all Another's. His 
motto was, "My hope is in Christ." He perceived 
and heartily confessed, that every feeling of kindness, 
consideration, and sympathy for his distressed fellow* 
man, which burned within his bosom, was a direct gift 
from above, was communicated to him from the One 
Fountain of goodness, his Lord and Saviour. It was 
this belief and perception, which produced in Howard 
that true humility which distinguished him as strikingly 
as did his benevolence ; that humility, which made him 
shrink with abhorrence from the idea of a monument 
being erected in his honor,~^a project which had been 
set on foot by his friends and admirers, and which, but 
for his earnest and repeated protestations, would have 
been carried into execution. And the same conscious- 
ness that of himself he was nothing, and that any bene* 
volence or beneficence which he might have manifested 
in his life, was not in the least degree self-derived, but 
was all from above, and thus truly was not his own, but 
God's, — showed itself in his language and behaviour to 
the last. When about to die, from the effects of a eon* 
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tagious disease which he had taken while engaged in 
his course of benevolence, far from his home and 
country, on the shores of the Black Sea, — ^he said to 
Admiral Priestman, who visited him, and who endea- 
voured to turn his mind from the prospect of death, — 
" Priestman, you style this a dull conversation, and en- 
deavour to divert my mind from dwelling upon death : 
but I entertain very diflPerent sentiments. Death has 
no terrors for me : it is an event I always look to with 
cheerfulness, if not with pleasure ; and, be assured, the 
subject is more grateful to me than any other/' He 
then spoke of his funeral, and of the place 'where he 
wished to be interred. "There is a spot," said he, 
'* near the village of Dauphigny ; this would suit me 
nicely ; you know it well, for I have often said that I 
should like to be buried there. And let me beg of you, 
as you value your old friend, not to suffer any pomp to 
be used at my funeral, nor any monument nor monu- 
mental inscription whatever to mark where I am 
laid; but lay me quietly in the earth, place a sun* 
dial over my grave, and let me be forgotten." 

He could not be forgotten. Could the freed captive 
forget him who had loosed his chains? Could the 
sighing prisoner forget one who had come to soothe 
his sorrows, when all else had forsaken him, — one, who 
had remembered him, when all others had forgotten ? 
Could any good men forget the man who had set to the 
world one of the noblest examples of heavenly dis- 
interestedness and Christian benevolence that the 
history of humanity can show? No! Howard 
could not be forgotten, nor will be, while goodness 
has a friend on earth, nor while there are angels in 
heaven : — ^there^ we trust, he has long been, receiving 
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his blessed reward. But though the wish, expressed 
in the dying words of Howard, cannot be granted, yet 
the feeling from which that wish proceeded, is in the 
highest degree to be admired and revered. It was 
founded equally in truth and in goodness. It showed 
that he had a just appreciation of man's entire de- 
pendence on his God; and, what is far more, — ^it 
showed that that truth had passed from his head into 
his heart, and there had produced its correspondent 
feeling. It showed that Howard, by inward experience 
and perception, as well as from the light of revealed 
truth, had attained the full acknowledgment and con- 
sciousness that (rod is all in aU, and man, of himself, 
nothing; that all man*8 goodness is but God's good- 
ness in him; that all man's good deeds are but the 
Lord's good deeds, done through man as a humble 
instrument. Howard knew and felt, that the bene- 
volent feeling which had warmed his heart, as he 
entered the prison-doors and descended into the dark 
dungeon, was the immediate gift, nay, was the very 
presence of Him who is Benevolence and Love itself; — 
a presence which had power to cheer the cold and 
lighten the gloom even of that sad place. He kneW 
that that compassionate feeling was excited within him, 
or, to speak correctly, was communicated to him, by 
that Divine Saviour, whose whole life on earth was that 
of "going about doing good;" and who from His 
place in heaven still looked down, yearning with the 
burning tenderness of Divine love to bless all His 
creatures to the utmost, to relieve all that were afflicted 
and distressed, to " comfort all that mourn;" and who 
had merely raised him up and sent him forth as an in- 
strument to accomplish His own merciful purposes. 
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Knowing and feeling all ibis, Howard wished all the 
glory to be given to Him to whom it was due, — ^none 
reserved for himself : " let me " he said, " be forgotten." 
And thus is it ever: the highest are the humblest. 
The man, who on earth rises most nearly to the 
heavenly state, and is most closely conjoined in spirit 
with his God, feels himself as nothing in the Divine 
Presence, as lost in the Divine Glory: — just as the 
' Star of the morning,' which from its nearness to the 
sun flames brightest of them all, yet ofteuest is lost 
within his blaze. 

And now might we turn to other instances of human 
goodness, and call them up as witnesses to the Divine 
goodness. We might adduce the devoted Obeblin, 
the good pastor of the Ban de la Roche, who, for fifty 
years, gave himself, with all the ardor and energy of an 
apostle, to the work of civilizing, instructing, and ele- 
vating the rude inhabitants of a secluded and moun*> 
tainous district of France : and who, by united precept 
and example, so completely succeeded, as to convert a 
wild and semi-barbarous population into an orderly, 
industrious. Christian people, filled with love to God 
and to their neighbour. Truly, in humble imitation of 
his Divine Master, was he a " good shepherd," sent to 
seek tlie " lost sheep among the mountains ;" and he 
found them, and brought them into the " green pas- 
tures," and into the heavenly fold. Again, we might 
adduce the heavenly-minded Fenelon, who, a Catholic 
and an archbishop, was yet one of the humblest and 
purest of men : for to no religion, and to no rank or 
country, is goodness confined : it is to be found wherever 
men open their hearts to the Divine influence. Fenelon 
seems in some respects .to approach more nearly to 
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what we may conceive of the angelic character, than 
any perhaps whom biography describes. His spirit of 
utter self-sacrifice, of entire submission to the will of 
his Heavenly Father, of perfect trust in His Divine care 
and Paternal providence and love, — an almost angelic 
superiority to all earthly wishes, and complete consecra- 
tion of himself to his God, joined at the same time with 
a course of active duty and love to his fellow-men,— 
these traits of character, as exhibited throughout his 
admirable writings and in his whole life and conduct, 
place him among the most elevated spirits that have 
adorned and blessed humanity and the world. 

These two high-souled men, France claims for her 
own, as England claims Howard. America, too, has 
one, who in his own line and kind of goodness, stands 
perhaps first and highest,*— the patriot Washington. 
Noble and disinterested, faithfid and true, was that 
great man, — ^an example to the world; one, who by 
his 10% virtue, as well as by the native dignity and 
firmness oi his character, excited the awe, mingled with 
admiration, of all who approached him. Whence came 
that loffcy virtue and disinterested patriotism, and 
whence, too, the wisdom and power, by which it ac- 
complished its high ends? Look into Washington's 
private history, and we discern the secret. Behold 
him, in the darkest hour of his country's struggle, and 
when fear and distress filled every heart, — ^behold him, 
near the winter camp where the snow was marked by 
the bleeding feet of his poor 8oldiers,~kneeling, in a 
retired spot, beneath a tree, and offering up a fervent 
prayer to God above, for his country's deliverance. In 
this act of devotion he was overheard by a passer-by : 
and the listener, struck and awed by what he had wit- 
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neesed, — though before opposed to the cause, at once 
changed his course, affirming his belief that that cause 
must be a good one, and in the end a successful one, 
the leader in which thus looked to and depended on 
God for guidance and assistance. Here, then, was the 
secret source of Washington's patriotism, and influence 
over men's minds, and final triumph over difficulties so 
great as to have overwhelmed with despair any man 
who trusted only in himself — ^any but a man of religious 
principle, and of courage sustained from above. His 
was a character, which has, alas I been most rare in the 
history of the world, — that of a Christian hero and 
statesman. 

To multiply examples further were needless : as a 
sufficient number have already been adduced, io eflFect 
the purpose we had in view, which was, in the first 
place, to prove, from facts universally known and ac- 
knowledged, the existence of disinterested goodness^ as 
exhibited in man ; and then, to show, from the conduct 
and acknowledgment of those good men themselves, 
that their goodness was not their own, but was de- 
rived from a Power above themselves — ^from God. Thus 
we have sought to make it plain, not only that God is 
good, but that He alone* is good ; and that all man's 
goodness is but God's love in him, as all man's wisdom 
is but God's light in him. 

* "There is none good but ONE, that is, God."— J/a«. xix. 17. 
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SECTION III. 

OOD*S GOODNESS ICAKIFESTED IN MAN'S HAPPINESS. 

In the preceding Section, we endeavoured to portray 
(rod's goodness as imaged in man's goodness, the lat- 
* ter being but a reflection of the former : we sought to 
display the goodness of God, as seen in men acting 
under His influence and by His guidance. Now, 
however, we wish to contemplate the Divine goodness, 
exhibited in man not as an actor but as a receiver. 
We wish to consider man's mind and heart, and his 
state and condition, as a part of the great works of 
God's spiritual universe, — made by Him, and sus- 
tained and blessed by Him. In the first Chapter of this 
work, treating of God's works in the Material Universe, 
we had occasion rather, perhaps, to admire God's wis* 
dom and power than His goodness, because we were 
contemplating for the most part inanimate objects, in 
the construction of which wondrous intellect and skill 
were shown. Bat in the present Chapter, treating of 
Gk)d's Spiritual Works, and particularly in this Sec- 
tion of it, God's goodness comes more especially into 
observation, because we are treating of animate and 
conscious beings, and of the highest of them all, man ; 
and such beings are the proper objects of the Divine 
love, because they alone can feel and be affected by it. 
Therefore, here chiefly it is, that God's love and good- 
ness are seen manifested, — ^namely, in endeavoring to 
make man happy, and to fill with joys and blessings the 
life which He has bestowed upon him : for Love ever 
desires to see its object happy. 

Contemplate, then, the joys and delights with which 
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man's life is blessed— even now, disordered as it is by 
his own wilfulness and sin ; consider how numerous 
and various those delights are, and behold in them the 
benignity of man's Maker and Heavenly Father. And 
in taking this wide survey, where shall we begin? 
what spot in the landscape is not clothed with green ? 
what portion of man's life has not the dew of Divine 
blessing upon it ? 

Let us begin, then, with the beginning of life : let us 
contemplate man in infancy. The babe is sleeping. 
Watch his little unconscious motions. Note the light 
movements of the lips. First, he draws them down 
slightly, knitting at the same time his tiny eyebrows— 
a look of momentary sadness: it was but for a mo- 
ment, for now a smile breaks over the face, that little 
dream-cloud is dispersed, and heaven's full sunshine 
beams on his infantile spirit: he even laughs out. 
What pretty pictures does he see ? Are angels talking 
to him in their own language, which he seems to un- 
stand better than man's, as being yet nearer to heaven 
than earth ? That pretty Irish legend of angels whis- 
pering to infants would almost seem to be the truth. 
What else makes him smile so P what else causes those 
changes of expression to pass so rapidly over his 
little countenance, like cloud-shadows chasing each 
other over a landscape ? His eyes are shut ; it is no- 
thing of earth that he sees; it is nothing earthly that he 
hears. His little thoughts, whatever they be, are all 
from the world of spirit, — that is plain : may we not 
believe they are from heaven, and caused by the pre- 
sence of attendant angels? Are we not indeed told 
expressly that there are angels who are attendant upon 
little children, and who, as it were, belong to them ? 
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"I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my father which is in heaven."* 
Thus early is the love of our Heavenly Father shown, in 
gifting us with little joys, almost before we have a 
conscious natural understanding, or any distinct ideas 
or feelings. Thus are the infant's first teachings and 
delights from within — directly from the Lord and His 
angels. 

And, in these first gifts of the charms and sweets of 
innocence, how does our Heavenly Father manifest 
His perfect impartiality — showing thus, indeed, from 
the very first, that He is " no respecter of persons,'* 
but loves equally all his children. Go to the poorest 
hovel in the land — a place so wretched that the proud 
sons of earth scorn to enter or look into it — and you 
will find that angels are not ashamed to be there. See 
that little infant lying by its mother on the straw, with 
scarce a rag to cover it, and its little face unwashed— 
yet he, too, smiles in his sleep: angels are his visitants 
even in that lowly cot, and in despite of poverty and 
squalor. For it is the soul they visit; and this infant's 
spirit is as bright and cleanly iu the sight bf God and 
of them, as that in yonder palace. And when the 
child wakes, he will show, as it were, the effects of bis 
interior angelic association, by a similar indifference to 
outward trifles. What cares he for such things ? He 
laughs in his infant glee ; and sitting on the ground, 
grasps the few toys that he may possess, or, for want 
of better, the little round pebbles (nature's toys) which 
his poor parents have laid before him, and clutches 
them in his little fingers with as much ardour and de- 
light, as the richest child in the land feels, with his 
* Matt. xviU. 10. 
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gilded playthiugs and jewelled rattle. Here is a picture 
of equality. Where Grod alone has power to act, and 
man has not yet interfered, there we see that perfect 
equality of happiness, which is ever the will of the 
Divinely impartial and universal Parent. 

Observe, too, in the joy of the mother's heart, a 
similar proof of the impartiality of the Divine good- 
ness. To the happy young mother, who has brought 
into the world a little new immortal being, what mat- 
ters it in what sitaation in life she may be 1 Her joy is 
comparatively unaffected by circumstances, and inde- 
pendent of them. Whether, in the world's estimation, 
she be ranked among the high or the low, among the rich 
or the poor, (unless, indeed, it be a state of absolute 
want), she feels herself high, she feels herself rich :— - 
high, for she has been allowed the privilege and honor 
of participating, as it were, with the most High in His 
work of creating^^^ bringing into existence the noblest 
of all creatures, a human being ; rich, for there before 
her is a treasure above all valuation : — ^what would she 
take in exchange for it? Let the banker bring his 
bags of gold, and tempt her if he can ; let the noble 
bring his titles, ay, or the king his kingdom, and offer 
them for the infant, — and see her look of scorn I Is 
she not then rich P Yes, truly rich, for she possesses 
that which no outward riches or external circumstances 
can insure — ^namely, happiness, delight, deep joy of 
heart, as she looks proudly on her blooming boy. 
That joy is the gift of the good Creator, the kind Lord 
above, who in His love has permitted her to be the in- 
strument, in His hands, of bringing into existence an 
heir of immortality ; and who, both as a reward, as it 
were, for the great use she has already performed, and 
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as a preparative for the uses of nourishment and edu- 
cation she has still to perform, has poured into her 
bosom, and is still each moment pouring, that mater- 
nal love with its attendant joy and delight. 

Thus we perceive that one of the chief sources of 
human happiness, is most wisely and mercifully or- 
dained to be in a great degree independent of* outward 
condition. The same is true of most of the other pure 
spriugs of man's felicity. They are placed deep, as it 
were, in the ground of the human heart, so as to be for 
the most part beyond the reach of external influences. 
Those fountains are set so deep that the frost of the 
cold world cannot chill them, nor the heat of its hate 
or violence dry them up : they flow fresh and perennial 
from heaven and from God. This is as true of the 
deh'ghts of conjugal afl'ection, as it is of parental. Nay, 
the storms of adversity only cause the true husband and 
wife to cling more fondly and warmly to each other; 
and, thus united, they can defy the blast, having a 
warmth and peace within themselves, which the world, 
as it did not give, so cannot take away. And this 
grand source of human happiness, is, like the other, 
generally and almost universally diffused, and is in <i 
great degree independent of situation in life. The poor 
laborer goes to his home, after the toils of the day, 
and, met at his cottage-door by his cheerful partner 
and the bright faces of his little ones, he forgets all 
his troubles. Shutting the door behind him, as he 
enters, he locks out all hard cares and sharp assailants, 
and, secure in his home-castle, opens his heart to the 
full influence of domestic joys. (See the sweet picture 
in The Cotter's Saturday-Night.) Has the noble, in 
his domain, or the king in his palace, any more true 
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happiness than he ? none ; nnless it can be shown that 
happiness is to be found in stone walls and furniture 
and land, in names and titles, rather than in the tender 
affections of the human heart. 

It may thus be seen that the real blessings of life 
are much more generally and eqiially diffused, than by 
the unreflecting is apt to be supposed. In truth, the 
inequality in the conditions of men is more an appear* 
ance than a reality. For if there be equality of happi^ 
ne88, that is all that is essential. Differences in out- 
ward condition must ever exist, for the plain reason 
that there are different offices in society to be filled, 
and various works and uses to be carried on, — without 
which society would not be in a healthy or happy state. 
There must be farmers to till the soil, and so to " bring 
food out of the earth ;" there must be laborers to level 
the ground, construct highways and canals, and thus 
to open communication between distant places ; there 
must be artizans to build houses and fiimiBh them with 
things necessary to comfort and enjoyment ; there must 
be merchants, as mediums for exchanging the different 
products of industry ; there must be physicians to cure 
diseases ; lawyers and judges to administer the laws ; 
and there must be clergymen, whose especial duty it 
shall be to hold up to men, in the midst of the hurry 
and bustle of worldly business, the great purpose of 
their being, and to remind them that there is a life be- 
yond this, for which it is every wise man's duty to pre- 
pare : finally, there must be statesmen and legislators, 
whose province it shall be to have superintendence over 
the general order of the state, make such regulations as 
are needful for the public welfare, and manage matters 
pertaining to intercourse with other states and nations. 
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So, in every private household, which is itself a little 
oommunity, there are superior and inferior, master and 
servant, those who superintend and those who execute. 
Without such grades and various offices, society could 
not exist in order and enjoyment. Yet differences in 
jgrade and function by no means imply differences in 
happiness. Perfect equality of happiness is consistent 
with the widest difference in grades, that is to say, in 
the functions discharged, and the places filled in the 
social order. The day-laborer, when his work is done, 
receives the wages of his labor, and goes to his home 
content and ^vith a cheerful spirit, whistling on his 
way, his mind free from all perplexing plans and cares, 
and enjoys his evening in pleasant intercourse with his 
family and neighbors, and, when he retires to rest, has 
the blessing of sound sleep, the reward of his healthful 
toil: while his wealthy employer, whose lot he may 
perhaps be unwisely inclined to envy, has, perchance, 
his mind agitated and his rest disturbed by busy 
schemes and worrying doubts and anxieties. Still, the 
latter has his peculiar enjoyments, also. Thus are the 
different conditions of life nicely balanced by the great 
Buler of all, who holds the scales. The private citizen 
may sometimes be disposed to complain that he is 
obliged to pass his life in obscurity, while the public 
man, the ruler of the land, has dignity and power, and 
attracts the gaze of the world. But are you sure that 
the latter is any happier for having all eyes fixed upon 
him, watching his every look and action ? And do you 
forget that the possession of dignities and the exercise 
of power, are attended by vast and oppressive respon- 
sibilities, numberless perplexing cares, and sometimes 
such conflicting interests and overwhelming difficulties, 
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as have more than once driven men mad? Let the 
dweller in private and humble life reflect on these 
things, and he will rather be thankful to Providence 
for the peace and quiet which obscurity brings him. 
Nevertheless, the public man, whom the All-wise 
Creator has endowed with a mind suited to such duties, 
finds in them his enjoyment, and would not perhaps be 
so happy in a different sphere. Thus are there persons 
for all places ; minds variously constituted for all the 
different spheres, professions, and occupations of life. 
The great secret of happiness is to find that place in 
life, and that sphere and class of uses, for which the 
mind is suited and constituted : in that and that only, 
can there be content and enjoyment. Such place, too, 
when found, will be the most truly honorable, as well 
as the most useful and happy : as the poet long ago 
and wisely said, 

" Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.** 

One great cause of the discontent prevalent in the 
world, is that men interfere with the an-angements of 
a good Providence intended for their happiness, by 
striving after some fancied good ; by ambitiously seek- 
ing to rise' out of their own appropriate sphere, to 
some place or state of worldly height and distinction, 
in which they imagme more happiness is to be found. 
Let this false idea be banished from the mind, — ^let 
men but clearly understand and feel that in the Divine 
sight all stations are equally honorable, — that there 
are minds formed for all the various places and uses in 
life, and that the truly wise course is to discover that 
one for which each is best fitted, and therein to be con- 
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tent, — ^and a great source of unbappiness would be re^ 
moved from the earth. 

Society, in truth, is constituted very much as the 
human body. There must be head, hands, feet, and all 
the numberless different organs of which the body is 
composed, to constitute it a complete organization, and 
to enable it to perform all its uses. Yet, with a body 
in health, one of these organs is as comfortable as 
another, and no one of them has cause to envy any 
other. ** The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee ; nor again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you. Nay, those members of the body, which 
seem to be the more feeble, are the more necessary; 
and those which we think to be less honorable, upon 
these we bestow more abundant honor: for out 
comely parts have no need, but God hath tempered the 
body together, having given more abundant honor to 
that part which lacked." The foot, indeed, is obliged 
to go through the mire, or over the hard ground ; but 
its organization enables it to bear these seeming hard- 
ships, and it is at the same time kept warm and in a 
glow by the very exertions it is required to make : while 
the head, in its loftiness above, may be aching with the 
strain put upon it by the anxious and teeming orain 
which it contains. Thus the former has no reason to 
envy the latter its place of dignity. It is just so, in 
human society : in the good providence of the Lord, 
happiness is very equally distributed through all ranks 
and stations in life ; and the impartial Father of all is 
ever seeking to communicate to each of His children 
the utmost degree of joy of which he is susceptible. 

We have suffered ourselves, in the foregoing re- 
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marks, to wander a little from the line of thought we 
had entered upon, — in order to call attention to the uni^ 
yersality or impartiality of the Divine goodness. We will 
now return to the point from which we digressed. 

Erom infancy, let us follow now the life of man into 
childhood. How full of sports and delights is this 
period of existence I Childhood, we know, is com- 
monly called the happiest time of life. How many 
have wished themselves back again to the "happy days 
of their boyhood.** How does " fond Memory " love 
to dwell upon those early scenes, to tread again those 
joyous haunts, to recall those merry times, 

** When the heart danced, and life was in its Spring." 

'* Childhood*s loved group revisits every sceno, 
The tangled wood-walk and the tufted green. 
Indulgent Memory wakes, and lol they Uve, 
Clothed with fiar softer hues than light can give. - 
The schooFs lone porch, with reverend mosses gray. 
Just teU the pensive pilgrim where it lay ; 
Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn. 
Quickening my truant feet across the lawn ; 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air. 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 
Up springs at every step, to claim a tear, 

• Some little friendships formed and cherished here ; 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams."* 

It is true, indeed, that "indulgent memory," as the 
poet says, clothes the scenes of former days with "far 
softer hues" than those in which they really appeared 
at the time ; yet it is also true that " golden visions 
and romantic dreams" do gild those youthful days, and 
that the heart does dance and sing in that spring-time 
of life, with a fulness of joyous glee, which is peculiar 
* Rogers's PUatures of Memory, 
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to that age. And for this there are several reasons. The 
jnnocence of infancy has not yet entirdiy departed from 
the childish mind; its heavenly influences still hang 
about the young spirit, as if loth to depart, — ^like the 
purple and golden. hues of early dawn, slowly fading 
into the clearer but less charming light of the full 
morning. Those guardian angels, too, that watched 
oyer the infant's peaceful slumbers, and infused the 
joyous dreams that lighted its cheruD face with smiles, — : 
stili watch their charge, though as it were more dis- 
tantly ; and their blest influence is still felt, in a de- 
gree, in the boyish heart, and sometimes kindles beam- 
ing looks, which seem to the f6nd mother like lights^ 
from the heavenly world. And so th^ are. Child- 
hood's joy, like the blessedness of infancy, is truly a 
gift from heaven and from the Lord. The same Divine 
love, in the good Father of all, which breathed into the 
infant its peace, pours into the heart of the child its fuU 
tide of delight and happiness. Whence else can it be 
derived than from Him who is the " Prince of Peace," 
and who possesses in Himself infinite joy ? 

The reason why those bright joys of childhood begin 
to fade as years iacrease, and at length quite lose them- 
selves amidst the excitements and passions of youth 
and the cares of manhood, — ^is not merely because the 
outward worlds into which the youth enters, is filled 
with such excitements and such cares, but it is from a 
deeper cause. It is because, as the character develops, 
the hidden, innate propensities to evil, bad passions, 
and hard selfishness, — which, in the pres^it disordered 
state of human nature, every one inherits from his parents 
and ancestors, — ^begin then to develop themselves. The 
outward covering of infantile and childish innocence, 
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with which those passions and propensities were enve* 
loped, is broken through; those hidden evils, com- 
ing forth, cast off their gilded covering, and, with it, 
also, the beauty and the joy which it oonununieated. 
And then the anxieties and pains which evil and 
sin always bring in their train, nay, which belong to 
their very nature and are inseparable from them, begin 
to be felt. The youth, tossed about not only by the 
storms of the world without, but still more by the tem- 
pest in his own bosom, is weary of his life, and is 
disposed to exclaim, with Bums, that '' Man was made 
to mourn," or to say with Byron, 

" Roll on, rain days ! fhll i«cklesa may ye flow. 
Since Time hath *reft whate*er my sonl eDjoyed.** 

This, then, is the true reason why childhood has 
such joys, — ^because the hidden evUs and diseases of 
the heart have not yet manifested themselves, but are 
in a great degree quiescent ; and while in this state, 
mercifully provided by the good Creator, the cluld is 
still, as it were, within the keeping and under the 
blessing of his Heavenly Eather : he has not yet, like 
the " Prodigal Son," demanded his own and left his 
feather's house* And had human nature never fallen, 
had mankind continued in the good estate in which 
they were originally created, had the child no such evil 
propensities wrapped up within hjm, to develop with 
his character, — ^were he still willing, as he grew to 
youth and manhood, to remain (so to speak) within the 
house of his Heavenly Father, he would continue to be 
blessed, and, as years increased, joy and happiness 
would increase also ; and he would then have no need 
to look back with regret to the happy days of child- 
hood, for his manhood would be still happier. This 
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was the order of things originally intended for man ; 
this was man's state before the FaU ; and to this happy 
state will hnmanity return again, when it shall be 
brought back ones more to its primitive innocence and 
peace. 

But let us go forward, now, from the consideration 
of childhood to the observation of youth and early man- 
hood ; and let us note some of the various joys and 
delights which by the good Creator are given to that 
period of life, even in spite of the evils just referred to» 
and notwithstanding the present disordered state of our 
common humanity. 

"Hope," says the poet, "springs eternal in the 
human breast t" and truly, it is, throughout our life in 
this world, a source of consolation, support, and de*- 
light. But at no period is its influence so powerful, or 
are its effects so delicious, as in the season of youth 
and approaching manhood. This, in fact, is more truly 
the time of the " golden visions and romantic dreams," 
before alluded to, than an earlier age. The more inno-^ 
cent and peaceful days of childhood are, in general, too 
much engaged with the sports and joys of the present, 
to give opportunity or cause for looking forward. In- 
deed, it is rather as innocence with- its real joys de- 
parts, that hope comes in its stead to solace us with 
the imagination of future and often fantastic ones. We 
read, in mythology, that it was in Pandora's box of 
evils, Hope was first brought to mankind, and was 
mercifiiUy sent in company with those calamities, as 
man's support and consolation under them. It was 
not till the innocent days of infantile humanity were 
gone, that hope was needed : what place was there for 
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hope in Eden P Dante tells us, that over one of the 
infernal doors were written the words •* Te that enter 
here, leave hope behind j " the same words might, per- 
haps, with propriety have been written over the gate of 
Paradise, also, — ^for when we enter into fruition, do we 
not leave hope behind us ? If the lost are below hope, 
so the saved are above it ; they have found something 
still better ; they have reached that, to which Hope^ 
as a cheering guide, but pointed the way. Thus hope, 
we perceive, belongs properly to a middle and unsettled 
9tate, such as our life in this world is, in relation to 
the whole of our existence, and such as the period of 
youth is, in relation to the whole of our present life. 

Youths then, is the season when hope and expecta- 
tion have their full sway over the mind, buoying it up 
on the wings of gay fancies, firing it with buming 
aspirations, charming it with romantic pictures of 
beauty and grandeur, and leading it on with pronusea 
of future greatness, happiness, and glory. Life is as 
yet a terra incognita; and in the mistiness and dim-* 
ness that overhang that shadowy region, imagination 
has power to conjure up grand forms and splendid 
scenes, to present prospects of unbounded beauty and 
sublimity, and to paint the great future in ooloura 
bright as the sunshine of heaven. And, indeed, is it 
not in a manner from heaven that such high thoughts 
are sent down, and such bright and charming pictures 
presented to the youthful mind? Is it not because 
there really do exist charms and delights " such as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive," that those bright visions 
are permitted to be presented to the thought of youth,— 
in order to excite, if possible, expectations and aspira-* 
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tions of good beyond aught that can be found in this 
earthly life, — so that man may not rest completely 
satisfied with any sublunary joys, but may still look 
forward and press onward to the glories of eternity P 
Indeed can any high hopes and bright thoughts be 
presented to man's mind, unless their prototypes have 
a real existence somewhere ? Is not truth dedared to 
be '' stranger than fiction?" Is not God's imagination 
greater than man's? and God's imaginations (if the 
expression may be used) all go forth into realities, if 
not in the natural world, in the spiritual and eternal — 
if not on earth, in heaven : for God is an all-powerful 
Creator, and what ite thinks. He does. 

Such may be considered the true and high source of 
youth's bright visions ; they are lights let down from 
heaven, as beacons to his path. And though mingled, 
as those visions doubtiess too often are, with thoughts 
and wishes gross and selfish, it is certain that they are 
the source of great delights, and of such as are peculiar 
to that period of life. And what a zest do those hopes 
and fancies give to aU the studies, exertions, and pur-* 
suits proper to that age 1 The young aspirant to 
literary excellence, for. instance, has ever before his 
raind the images of Shakspeare and Milton, of Addi- 
son and Johnson, and the host of distinguished minds 
that have instructed and delighted the world with their 
eompositions. And while he calls to memory the motto 
on the copy-books of his childhood, 

^Ahl who can tdl how hard it is to dimb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar?** 

a longing desire and burning hope is kindled within 
him, one day himself to reach that Temple of Fame, 
and stand there before the admiring gaze of mankind. 
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And he fonus a resolve to apply himself with afdor 
to the means by which alone his desired end can be 
attained ; — ^to store his mind with that extensive know* 
ledge, which is the only solid basis of just thought ; 
and to subject himself to that process of patient medi- 
tation, which alone can extract from his materials their 
pith and essence, and enable him to build up in his 
mind an altar of truth, on which the fire of heaven can 
descend and kindle an ever-burning flame which shall 
be visible to the nations — a light to the world. 

The love of fame, — ^which Milton calls "the last 
infirmity of noble minds" — is not indeed, as a motive 
/>f action, the highest ; and in men who have reached 
maturity of years,— espedalfy if allowed to remain a 
ruling motive^ — ^is altogether an unworthy one, because 
grounded in selfishness. The end of benefiting his 
fellow-men, of accomplishing great works of usefblness, 
which may make mankind wiser, better, and happier, 
is indeed the only end which is worthy of being held 
up to itself by a noble mind. This is angelic and god- 
like, and is therefore alone worthy of the man who is 
destined to become an angel and an image of God, 
which man was created to be. Still, in the youthful 
age, the desire for distinction is so closely connected 
with that desire for excellence and true eminence-^ 
eminence not of name, merely, but of worth, noble 
deeds, illustrious works, — ^which bums in every gifited 
mind ; — so blended is the longing for distinction with 
the hope of accomplishing something worthy of distinc- 
tion, that the two feelings are as yet almost insepa-^ 
rable ; and therefore, in youth, such aspirations are to 
be excused, and not, perhaps, altogether to be repressed. 
As the young man advances in life, if he continue 
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steadily under the ^dance of leligious principle, the 
dross will be gradually purged away, aad the pure gold 
alone remain. 

But let us now turn to the contemplation of another 
grand source of youthful joys,-— one, that may be said 
to divide with Hope the sovereignty of the young 
heart — Love, This fair flower is one, truly, trans- 
planted from Eden, — one, that the poor exiles from 
Paradise were merdfuLly allowed to bring away with 
them ; and though, indeed, much faded, bruised, and 
defiled by the rough change, yet it still lives, to afford 
blest bahn to man's heart, in this his faUen state. 
Who is able to describe the delights of youthful love ? . 
We should fear to attempt the task: and it is not 
needed : the world is full of such descriptions, in prose 
and in verse, on the canvas and in marble, — ^in every 
iofsxa in which the sentiments of the heart are sought to 
be rendered visible, or intelligible by outward expres* 
^ion: this universal and absorbing passion has been 
the theme of poets and of artists, since the world be- 
gan. But for a still stronger reason is such description 
unnecessary — ^namely, that the sentiment itself is known 
to all by a more certain ioformation than the most elo- 
quent description could supply— -experience. Who has 
not felt the rapture, which this master-passion is capa- 
ble of exciting in the heart ? Who has not yielded 
himself to the sweet day-dreams that are wont at such 
times to hang around the spirit, and lure it away into 
fairy realms of imagined bUss P Or who, in dreams by 
night, has not beheld the image of the fair enchantress 
of his soul, and heard her voice speaking tender words, 
which alas ! were dissipated by the morning-light, when 
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lie experienced the sad fate of the poor soldier dream^ 
ing of his distant home : — 

*' Bat sorrow rettim'd with the dawning of mom, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away.** 

Eew, we presume, have passed through the period of 
youth, without having had experience of these aiiy 
raptures* It is not therefore our purpose so much to 
describe them, as to call attention to their source and 
origin. The unreflecting are apt to speak of these in** 
nooent delights, as " things very natural and veiy 
pleasant,'' and to trace them no further, — seeming to 
regard them as states of mind, which in a manner come 
of themselves, and are to be ascribed to no partieular 
source. But we would ask such careless thinkers, can 
anything good or pleasant come but from the Giver of 
all good P Is anything so small as to be beneath His 
notice, or so great as to be independent of HimP 
Does not He, who watches over the helpless infant, and 
fiUs its little heart with joy, care also for the youth, 
and provide all things for his happiness P Can any 
pure and innocent delight enter the youthful mind, 
which is not the provision and the gift of Him, who, ia 
His perfect love, desires to make all His creatures 
happy to the utmost of their capacity and in the 
highest degree, according to each one's age and 
condition P Who can teU the immense and lasting 
effects that sometimes follow from these seemingly 
trifling causes P The pure and fresh delights of youth- 
ful love, like the innocence of infancy and childhood, 
are links that bind the soul to heaven. They are puri- 
fiers of the spirit. Those joyous states of mind are 
the treasure-houses, in which are stored up, by a 
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watcMtl Providence, a thousand good affections, truth- 
ful thoughts, sincere and noble feelings, and pure and 
generous aspirations, which serve to nq^irish and sus- 
tain the soul, while it is passing into nianhood, and 
entering on the stem realities, harassing cares, and 
often degrading influences, of life in the world* How 
many can trace their deliverance, under strong tempta- 
tions and amongst contaminating associations in after* 
life, to the influence of early and chaste affection — ^the 
preserving and purifying power of innocent youthM 
love P Who, then, shall despise those states of feeling, 
or look upon them as of trifling moment ? And if such 
be their power over the spirit, and their influence on 
man's destiny, to whom can we ascribe their existence 
but to Him, who is man's Saviour as well as Creator, 
and who is ever watching to make use of every avail- 
able means to bring us on our way to heaven, and 
thus to accomplish the great end for which we are 
created? 

But it is not merely for the sake of temporary de- 
light, nor solely for its casual purifying iofluenoes, that 
the deep passion of love is implanted in the human 
heart. It performs perhaps greater uses in the eco- 
nomy of human existence than any other affection or 
sentiment whatever. It is the great means of continu- 
ing, chastely and holily, the human race itself; it is 
the basis of all family ties, and thus of all the purest 
social affections : it is the very soul of society. What 
would societies, what would nations be, unless the 
members and citizens composing them had homes, — 
had each his dear and private home, — ^where are gar- 
nered up and cherished aU the good affections, pure 
thoughts, and innocent delights, out of which, as from 
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his storehouse, lie brings his contribTition of friendly 
regard, benevolent feeling, and true principle, to increase 
the common stock ? As the private home is, such will 
be the public society, such will be the character of the 
nation itself. And what is the basis and the soul of 
home, but the pure conjugal bond and union P Thus 
is the sentiment of chaste love between the sexes, seen 
to be the foundation and support of all weU-ordered, 
happy hiHuan society. But more even than this — ^it 
may be truly said to be the basis of heaven itself, and 
the cherisher of all those elevated virtues, pure affec- 
tions, and devout aspirations, which lead and lift the 
soul to heaven. For earth is the seminary of heaven ; 
heaven is peopled from the '* spirits of just men made 
perfect," who on earth have " fought the good fight of 
faith," and then passed to their eternal inheritance 
above. Then, as the conjugal union is the basis of 
human society, it is also the basis and support of the 
grander heavenly society. Moreover, as before ob- 
served, this love, in its chaste and holy form, tends to 
fit the soul for heaven, by introducing and cherishing 
good and heavenly affections. Where, but in the home 
wherein pure coiijugial love reigns queen, are the first 
heavenward aspirations planted in the childish heart? 
Who, like the pious mother, can sow the seeds of early 
devotion, and point the youthful mind to heaven? 
Who else can so give the instruction warm from the 
heart, that it will siak into the young spirit, and make 
an impression there which wiU. be ineffaceable ? As the 
child bows down on his knees, like little Samuel, before 
the Lord, to say his eveniog prayer, — ^how can she talk 
to him of the happy angels, and of the beautiful heaven 
where they dweU, and of the good Lord who watches 
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over all, by day and by night I And tben will she im« 
press upon him that he also may one day become a 
happy angel, if he strives to be good, and obey his 
parents, and please his heavenly Father in all things. 
This is the hour and the manner, in which the foun- 
dation is laid in the young heart, of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Marriage, then, is a holy thing. Heaven itself, in- 
deed, is compared in the Scriptures to a marriage ; and 
the Lord Himself is called the Bridegroom and Hus- 
band of His Church. True conjugial love, therefore — 
such love as is derived from a union of spirits in the 
bonds of goodness and truth, — ^is a holy affection ; and 
if so, whence can it be derived but from Him who is 
essential Holiness? Acknowledging this, we may at 
once perceive, that this universal sentiment, this deep 
passion of the soul. Love, — ^this affection which is one 
of the chief joys of youth, as well as the happiness of 
manhood and the solace of old age, — ^is in its origin,,-a 
gift, a precious gift, from the Source of all good. 
When, then, the happy youthful pair are rejoicing in 
their mutual affection, — when, taking their summer 
evening walk, locked closely arm in arm, and convers- 
ing together in the low soft tones of love, they lift their 
eyes to the peaceful heavens, and behold the ''dewy 
star of eve" glittering in the West, or the silent moon, 
the lovers' lamp, pouring down her soft light upon the 
earth, — then, let them think, for a moment, of that 
unseen One who is the Author of all their blessings, 
and let them lift up their hearts together in gratitude 
for His Divine goodness. Let them think that it was 
He, who brought them into that happy union ; who, 
when they were in their cradles, infants, and perhaps 
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in regions far distant firom each other, saw in their 
spirits a capacity for union, ay! and still more, or- 
dained and formed that capacity,-^and then, by His 
providence, caused them to be so educated and pre-- 
pared as to be more and more suited to each other, and, 
at length, by wondrous ways and secret workings, so 
ordered circumstances as at the proper time to bring 
them into each other's presence and society, when — 
heart leaped to heart, and their spirits 

** like kindred drops, were melted into one.** 

And now we come to manhood, mature age, — ^that 
period, when the mind and character are developed, 
and man begins to take his place, and act his part, on 
the stage of life. This period is life proper ; the other 
periods were but preparations for life ; though, indeed, 
the whole of our existence in this world is intended but 
as a preparation for an eternal existence in a stiU higher 
sphere* Let us, then, contemplate some of the eiqoy- 
ments life affords, and endeavor at the same time to 
discern in the midst of them the AU-boimtiM Hand 
that is supplying them. 

We have already dwelt upon the enjoyments of 
domestic life, the delights of conjugal and parental 
affection, which, when elevated by religious principle, 
form, indeed, the solid basis of all social happiness. 
We proceed, therefore, to consider other sources of 
iiappiness. And among these, we shall — ^perhaps to 
the surprise of some — assign the first place to a man's 
profession, his office, his regular occupation and work 
in the world. It is too common, at the present day, 
for men to consider the duties of their profession or 
regular occupation as a task, as drudgery, to be got 
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tlirough with and away from, as soon as possible. 
This view is the consequence, in part, no doubt of the 
present disordered state of society, which often causes 
p^ons to be thrown, or to put themselves, into offices 
for which they are unfit, and for the duties of which, 
consequently, they can have no relish. But a more 
general cause is the interior disorder of man's own 
heart — ^from which indeed all the disorders of outwani 
society proceed — ^his selfishness, his love of ease and 
self-indulgence, his disregard of the happiness of others. 
Acting from these selfish ends, it is only the emoluments 
of an office that he cares for, not the office itself, nor 
the benefits it is intended to confer upon society. The 
selfish man — and men are too generally such at this 
day, and thence comes all the misery in the world-^ 
sees in all that he has or does only himself and his own 
interest. If engaged in common private business, his 
end is merely to "make money;" and so that this 
end be accomplished, he cares not how his work is 
done, whether well or ill ; and he takes no delight in it, 
because his end is not in the work itself, but only in 
the gain which the work may bring. This makes it a 
task and drudgery, which he is glad to get through 
with as soon, and with as little pains, as possible. So, 
also, in pubHc Hfe, the selfish man, in discharging the 
duties of his office, has an eye not so much to the 
general good as to his own reputation and distinction ; 
and though he may labor, and labor hard, and fdlfil 
thoroughly his duties, it is with the secret end that this 
well-doing may give him credit in the eyes of the world, 
and so secure his promotion to places stiU higher, and 
to honor and emoluments still greater. Acting with 
this view, neither can he enjoy the duties of the office 
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for their own sake ; and consequently, as soon as he is 
through with them, he hurries away, like a man escap- 
ing from prison. 

This is too generally, it is to be feared, the state of 
mankind at this day, and hence the general repining 
and discontent, as well as unfoithfolness and dis- 
honesty in the performance of business duties and obli- 
gations, so prevalent in society. When, therefore, one 
hears it said, that the duties of a man's profession or 
regular occupation are to be accounted a chief source of 
happiness in life, the statement seems a paradox. Yet 
it is most true, — as the experience not only of the good, 
but even of the bad, can testify. What greater punish- 
ment can you inflict upon an imprisoned criminal, than 
to deprive him of aU occupation and employment? 
After a short period of idleness, he will beg for work. 
And why is this? Because he finds that occupation 
soothes him, and brings him something like content and 
cheerfulness, even in the solitude of his cell. And 
why has it this effect ? Because it fulfils a great law of 
man's constitution, impressed upon it by its Divine 
Maker. God Himself works : is not His handiwork 
here all about us ? '< My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work," said the Saviour. The reason is, that action 
is the necessary state of love. Love is ever active, in 
the endeavor to bless those whom it loves : such en- 
deavor is consequent upon its very existence. God, 
therefore, who is Love itself, must be active. He 
acts indeed, in His own Divine and Infinite manner, 
calmly, like His own Sun, pouring forth His light and 
heat and blessing on all in the universe, — ^yet, like that 
Sun, though to appearance calmly, still bumingly; 
for love is ever ardent, — and how intense must be the 
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ardor of Divine Love ! So man, who was created to be 
tke image and likeness of God, and therefore, also, a 
form of love in his finite degree, — ^was intended for an 
active being. When acting, doing something, produc- 
ing, pouring out, he resembles the great Creator who is 
ever pouring out from Himself upon all His creatures ; 
and at such times, too, man is, as it were, a little sun, 
a star, which, though it gives comparatively but a 
feeble and twinkling light, still shines, and so has its 
place in the glittering host, — whose united light, 
though little in comparison with the sun's, is yet suf- 
ficient to cheer the traveler on his path, or to guide the 
mariner on his way across the sea. Or, man may more 
properly be compared to the household fire, which, 
though its rays are confined to a small circle, yet is 
able to shed cheerfulness and warmth through that little 
sphere, — while God, like the great sun, sends light and 
warmth through the vast circle of the universe. 

Even the imprisoned criminal, therefore, while en- 
gaged in some useful employment, is so far fulfilling a 
law of his nature and of Divine order. And, evil though 
he may be, yet he finds and feels the blessing of that 
fulfilment ; for every law of Divine order, obeyed, ren- 
ders mau just in that li^ee a recipient of Divine 
blessing. And this is the secret source of his cheer- 
fulness, while working. For aU cheerMness, as well as 
every other form and kind of happiness or good, flows 
in from above, from heaven and from the Lgrd. Cheer- 
fulness is no resident in the mind (as we are too apt to 
think,) but is a perpetual gifr from God ; as the bless- 
ii^sof heat and light have no residence in the earth, 
but perpetually flow from the sun. Now, it is a law 
that " influx is proportioned to efflux : " — ^that is to say, 
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as man exerts himself and tlius pours out from himself 
in action, so there is poured in from above the tide of 
thought and feeling, which keep up effort, and, gently 
distending as it were the spiritual vessels of the mental 
organization, and at the same time the material vessels 
of the brain, serve to keep the whole man, both mind 
and body, in a certain state of peaceful serenity and 
health : for all that flows from the Lord carries with it 
peace,' blessing, and healthfulness mental and physical. 
Such is the philosophy of work and its cheering in- 
fluence. And if this philosophy be just, how truly un- 
fortunate, it may be remarked, is that class of persons, 
whom the unthinking world is apt to esteem fortunate 
— ^those who have nothing to do, — those who are neither 
forced by necessity, nor have the resolution to ' force 
themselves, into any regular course of occupation : in« 
stead of being fortunate, they are truly unfortunate ; 
for, by a law of man's constitution, idleness is un- 
happiness. 

But now, it might be asked, — admitting aU this to 
be true, yet with what propriety can a man's profession 
or regular business be accounted among the cAc^ sources 
of happiness ? for, at best, this pleasurable feeling which 
is the attendant upon work,is but a ^uiet and unexcit* 
ing one. We would reply, that it is a chief source of 
happiness, just as bread is the staff of life ; — just as 
water, which is merely pleasant, and almost tasteless, is 
the drink Tjf^c^ ^^st slakes the thirst. The blessing 
of work is like that of fresh air or of physical health ; 
not ostentatious, exciting little attention or thought, its . 
value hardly felt till we are deprived of it ; yet in truth, 
acting ceaselessly and powerfully for good> and giving 
zest to all our other enjoyments. Without occupation. 
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pleasnies, commonly so called, pall upon the taste; 
they soon become tiresome and even loathsome, for 
they want that which is their life. We all know what 
cheerfulness and hilarity any work faithfully done sup- 
plies to the mind ; its influence remains long after the 
work itself is over ; its effect is like the fragrance of a 
flower, still blooming when the hand that planted it is 
gone : so, each duty well performed plants a new flower 
in the garden of the mind, to bloom throughout eter- 
nity. 

After considering thus the two great blessings, which 
are the foundations and substrata (so to speak) of all 
human happiness — domestic affection and regular occu- 
pations—including always religious principle and feel- 
ing, which is their life and soul, and without which all 
things are joyless, — ^we come now to take a view of 
some of those pleasures and delights, which a good 
Providence has provided for man, and which may pro- 
perly be called the recreations and adornments of life. 

In addition to the higher or more interior endow- 
ments of the mind, — ^rational thought and deep affec- 
tion, — the Creator has furnished us with senses or 
sensory Acuities, which find their exercise and delight 
in things of the outward world ; and the chief use of 
which is to give rest and refreshment to the higher 
Acuities, by allowing them intervals of repose, and by 
drawing off for a time the attention of the ever active 
soul to lower and more external conc^ns. And for 
the entertainment of those senses, how bountifiilly and 
admirably has the great Artist provided ! What pic- 
tures has He outspread. before the ^e, on every side ! 
What charming sounds has He ordained for the ear ! 
^^lat pleasant fragrances has He poured forth to greet 
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the sense of smell ! What sweets for the taste, and 
nature's velvets for the touch 1 Let us select one of 
these, and note it, as a specimen of all. Music, for 
instance ! how wonderful a thing, when we reflect upon 
it, is music ! A certain succession or combination of 
sounds, — ^which are in themselves merely impressions 
made upon the ear by agitations of the atmosphere — ^is 
found to be most grateful, ddightful to the mind : we 
cannot tell why, but we are charmed by it. The very 
breathing of the wiud among the trees — ^nature's iEo- 
lian harps — ^is a pleasant sound, and its roar through a 
forest is a sublime one. Then the lowing of catde at 
evening, and even the distant bark of the watch-dog 
baying the moon, have power to call up pleasing asso- 
ciations. Still sweeter is the music of birds. But the 
human voice, that fine instrument of God's making, is 
richest of all ; this, no artificial instrument approaches. 
The great Haarlem organ had indeed a stop, called 
Fox Humana^ and which was meant for an imitation of 
the human voice; but it was such an imitation as 
showed it plainly to be but the work of "one of nature's 
journeymen," — as indeed all men, at best, are. When, 
in the evening circle, we listen to a song, poured forth 
with feeling by a sweet voice, what power has it over 
the soul ! what power to wake up tender memories, to 
lull passions and anxieties, to warm the gentle affec- 
tions, and to lift the spirit to God 1 And when, some- 
times, in the silence of the night, we are waked from 
sleep by the sound of distant music, whether of instru- 
ments, or voices, or of both in unison, we seem rapt 
into heaven : those delicious l^rmonies, which had en- 
tered and mingled themselves with our dreams before 
we awoke, and had seemed to us then like music from 
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the spirit-land, — ^now almost keep up the illusion, even 
after we are conscious where we are ; and if not them- 
selves strains from that happy world, they seem at 
lea8lir|p give us a foretaste of its joys, and to tell of 
that blessed state where all is harmony and love, and 
where angel-choirs sing together the glories and good- 
ness of their Lord. 

\ Such are some of the pleasures and delights, which 
our- good Creator has provided for us, through the 
medium of the senses. And the truth should be dis- 
tinctly seen and felt, that these are of His providing : 
this elevates and sanctifies them. True religion forbids 
no innocent enjoyments: it only regulates pleasures, 
not destroys or deprives us of them. And such regu- 
lation increases rather than diminishes the delight they 
are ihtended to afford ; for it cuts off that excess which 
would turn pleasure into pain, and it fills every joy 
with a life and soul deriftd from gratitude to its Divine 
Giver. 

And now, at length, old age creeps on. And has that 
no enjoyments ? Has the great Creator provided no 
special delights for this period of life ? " The hoary 
head," we read, *' is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
the way of righteousness.** When the battle of life 
has been bravely fought, and the mastery gained over 
appetites and passions, and the spirit rests in the set- 
tled peace of victory — ^not proud, however, in self-de- 
pendence, but humble and grateful in the acknowledg- 
ment that all its strength is from above, — then, there 
is a joy in the heart, surpassing the pleasures and de« 
lights of youthful and active life, almost as the happi- 
ness of heaven surpasses that of earth : it is, indeed, a 
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foretaste of that heaven, whither the soul is soon to be 
called away. The peaee and innocence of a wise old 
age have in them, indeed, something most beautiful as 
well as venerable. The innocence of infancy, trnigr* is 
ever charming; the helplessness, the pretty motions 
and unconscious graces of the little new b^ng are 
attractive to every observer: but the "innocence of 
wisdom,'' as it has well been termed, — ^the childlike 
simplicity, joined to profound sagacity, the fruit of 
knowledge ripened by experience and mellowed by 
goodness, which are to be seen in the countenance of 
a wise and spiritual-minded old man — ^is still more 
beautiful. Such, indeed, is the character of angelic 
beauty itself. We often see in pictures, or sculptured 
on monuments, the faces of angels, and they are gene- 
rally represented as infantine; not that angels can 
really be infants, for an infant knows nothing, and as 
yet can hardly be said even to have feelings or affec- 
tions, whereas an angel is both a wise being, and full of 
love. But the reason they are so represented, is from 
a deep perception in the mind, that innocence — that is, 
a state of utter absence of pride, or thought or con- 
sciousness of self, which is the characteristic charm of 
infancy, — is also the essential principle of heaven and 
of the angelic character. The difference, however, be- 
tween infantile innocence and angelic innocence, is, 
that the former is joined with ignorance, and is only 
external or on the surface, while the latter is united with 
the highest wisdom, and has its seat in the very depths 
of the soul, whence it radiates in lines of beauty through 
the countenance. Now, in a good old man, we may 
note a similar character: in his face there beams 
a childlike innocence, but joined with wisdom; and 
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henoe, even through the wrinkles of the material cover- 
ing, there shines a beauty of expression, almost angelic. 
It is, in fact, an angel robed in flesh : soon, he will 
drop his garment of clay, and soar a full angel to his 
proper heaven. 

As innocence is the characteristic state of a wise old 
age, so peace is its peculiar and distinguishing delight, 
and the great source of its happiness. This, too, is of 
a heavenly nature, and, as before remarked, is far above 
the exciting pleasures of youthful years. For, the de- 
lights both of youth and manhood are more outward 
and on the surface of the mind, and therefore liable to 
be disturbed by various passions and anxieties not yet 
subdued: it is the summer sunshine and storm com- 
mingled, or quickly succeeding each other. But the 
peace of old age abides in the centre of the soul, and 
thence wells forth as a fountain of sweet waters, re- 
freshing the whole garden of the mind, and making it 
a blessed Eden, a paradise ; the sunshine of heaven is 
continually upon it ; it basks in the smile of its Lord. 
Indeed, a soul in such a state may be termed itself a 
little heaven ; for heaven is wherever the Lord dwells ; 
and He dwells in the heart where there is peace, for He 
is the " Prince of Peace." The peace of old age is as 
the settled serenity of autumn, when summer storms 
are gone, when the ripe fruit haugs from the boughs, 
and the landscape is decked with golden harvests, and 
the pleasant song of the reaper is heard afar in the 
fields. It is like the sweet stillness of evening, when 
the bustle of the day is over, and friendly faces are 
gathering in to the social circle; when the mellow 
glories of the West are casting over the earth a golden 
light ; or, still later, when, as those soft hues fade 
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away, heaven's own lamps are hung out, innumerable, 
in the sky, and the sight, drawn away from earth, is 
fixed in calm contemplation on the bright and peaceful 
worlds above. Old age b the sunset and the evening 
.of life, when soon, the night of death being past, a 
new mora is about to arise on the spirit, the com- 
mencement of an eternal day. 



SECTION ly. 

OOD*8 GOODNESS, WISDOM, AND POWEB, UANIFEST, ABOTX ALL, 
IN THB JOYS AND OLOBIES OF THE LIFE ETERNAL. 

Thus far, we have been occupied with the contempla- 
tion of that part of the spiritual universe, which is 
within man, while he lives in this world,— namely^ his 
mind, with its various powers and affections, and their 
delights. This is truly a part of the spiritual universe, 
for it is spirit, though at present enwrapped in a gar- 
ment of clay. But, in the providence of the good 
Creator, the time at length comes, when the spirit is 
divested of its material covering, and then ascends into 
its own proper sphere of pure spiritual existence, 
where, with capacities and joys indefinitely enlarged, 
elevated, and perfected, it continues to live on through 
eternity. 

This separation of the spirit from the material body, 
we call death. But it is not, in fact, death ; it is only 
separation. The part which remains behind, and which 
alone is visible to the material eye, namely, the body, is 
dead, because that which gave it life has departed from 
it, namely, the spirit. But the material body is not the 
man, and therefore it cannot with propriety be said that 
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tbe man is dead. The material body is no essential 
part of man ; it is merely a garment, as it were, which 
the man wears, while he lives here among material 
things, and which is necessary to him while he con- 
tinues in this world. But when the time comes for 
him to rise into the pure spiritual state of existence, he 
leaves that garment behind, as a thing now useless, a 
thing too gross to be taken with him into that spiritual 
sphere. This is the true theory and view of death. It 
is simply a separation of the spiritual from the material 
part. The spirit, or the man himself, continues to live 
on, for it is a thing immortal ; and in a higher and 
happier state, too, of existence, — ^as presently we shall 
see. But first let the point be made plain, that the 
spirit, and the spirit alone, is the essential man ; for 
then it will be clearly seen, that, if the spirit does not 
die, the man does not die, but lives for ever. 

In considering a man, what do we estimate him by 
7*-his body or his mind ? In choosing a friend, do we 
consider at all his material body ? is it not solely his 
character that we prize him for, that is, his mental or 
spiritual part, his intellect, his affections ? It is pos- 
sible we may have a friend,— -a correspondent, for in- 
stance, — whom we have never seen, and yet whom we 
highly esteem and love, from the fine mind and beauti- 
ful spirit displayed in his letters. Do we ask or care 
what his material body is, whether large or small? 
We may have a kind of natural curiosity about this, 
but it is really no essential matter. The friend, the man, 
the whole man, to us, is the mind and spirit. Was 
Napoleon any the less intellectually great because his 
body was small? would he have been made any greater, 
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by his maierial body being larger ? Thus the body, 
we see, is no part of the essential man at all. We 
may try this in another way,— which, though it may 
appear somewhat ladicrous, is not the less logical. 
Does it alter a man's essential character at all, to cat 
off one of his limbs ? After the surgeon has performed 
the operation, is he not precisely the same man he was 
before — with the same ideas, sentiments, affections, 
abilities ? There may be indeed, a temporary state of 
excitement upon him, in consequence of pain he may 
have undergone : but when that subsides, he will be the 
same man as before. Now suppose the other limb cut 
off : would he not be still essentially the same man ? 
Then suppose both the arms removed : does that have 
any effect on the ruling character of the individual? 
We have only to go one step farther : suppose a can- 
non-ball were to take off his head. Will even that 
change his mind or character, — still more, destroy it ? 
Why should it do so? If a knife or a cannou-ball, 
taking off both legs, has no effect on the character, but 
he is the same man still ; if another ball taking away 
the arms, leave the man precisely the same as before— 
a brave and high-minded officer, for instance — by 
what rule of proportion will the third ball change that 
mind, or destroy it altogether, when two balls had no 
effect upon it at all ? No ! the spirit is indestructible 
and intangible by any material force. We may thus 
reason satisfactorily, that the material body is no essen- 
tial part of the man ; that though part after part of it be 
taken away, precisely the same mind remains, and that 
mind we feel and see to be the man and the whole man. 
We esteem and love our friend just as highly and as 
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dearly, after he has been wounded, as before. And why 
should not our lore follow him still, even though his 
body be hurt to the death ? 

If this be so, namely, that the mind or spirit is the 
man and the whole man — if the material body is no 
essential part of man — then it follows, that, as before 
remarked, the death of the material body is not the 
death of the man at all ; it is merely the effect pro- 
duced on the material body by the separation of the 
man from it — a separation caused by the body's being 
so injured by violence or disease, as that the spirit can 
no longer inhabit it. The body lies lifeless, because 
the man or spirit which before occupied it and gave it 
life and motion, has left it : just as a thrown-off gar- 
ment, which has arms and is in the shape of a man, 
lies motionless, when the man has withdrawn himself 
from it. The man himself is not dead ; he is still liv* 
ing, though invisible, because the spirit is not visible 
to the material eye. But think you he is invisible to 
God's eye ? think you that he is invisible to the eyes 
of angels and of other spirits, who, like himself, have 
left the material body and the material world ? Why 
cannot spirit see spirit, as well as matter see matter? 
The man has simply exchanged one world for another ; 
he has left the comparatively small company of the in- 
habitants of this material globe, and joined that of the im- 
mensely more populous world of spirits, whither myriads 
and millions have been departing every year for ages. 

The inhabitants of this world come and go in suc- 
cession ; " one generation passeth away and another 
cometh ;" and the numbers dwelling at the same time 
on the earth do not greatly vary from age to age, 
though there is always a small increase. But with the 
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spiritual world, it is all coming and no going ; there is 
nowhere else to go to ; there are but two worlds, the 
material and the spiritual, and when men leave this worlds 
they enter into that, and there they remain. How full» 
then, must that world be, when each month and day is 
thus pouring its thousands into it, — ^perpetual addition 
and no subtraction! And if so full and populous, 
how much richer and more delightful must life be, in 
that world than in this ! for when there is congeniality, 
numbers, we know, add to enjoyment, and greatly 
enhance it. The common proverb, "the more, the 
merrier,*' expresses this truth. Dr. Johnson, we may 
remember, declared, in his warm manner, that he could 
not live out of London, — ^that it was the only place in the 
world fit to live in : (as the Frenchman, also, says of Paris.) 
The reason was, that there he was in the midst of a large 
circle of literary men, men of congenial tastes, with 
whom he found exquisite enjoyment : and such a cirde 
was not to be met with in a small town. But in the 
spiritual world, in how much greater a degree must 
these advantages exist 1 How much grander must be 
the circle of lofby intellects there collected! so that 
when Johnson departed from this world*— which he 
seemed so unwilling to leave, — ^in the midst of how 
much nobler a company of congenial spirits may we 
trust he found himself! There was Newton, and 
Milton, and Addison (who on his death bed, had sent 
for the young Earl of Warwick, that he might " see 
how a Christian could die")!— there was Shak« 
speare, and Spencer, and Chaucer, — ^there were all the 
great lights of other lands and other ages : these scat- 
tered rays all collected, as it were, into one focus of in- 
tellect — what a brilliant society must it be! What 
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"Royal Society," what "Academy of Sciences" on 
earth, could approach it in excellence? And what 
delights must attend such companionship I How plea- 
sant would it be, to behold the sages of past time 
assembled thus together in high converse 1 How in- 
teresting to see the eyes of Milton, no longer blind, 
flashing with his lofty soul, and to hear Shakspeare's 
voice, in soft response, uttering bright thoughts in the 
pure spirit's-tongue,— the mind's own language! How 
charming would it be, to witness a meeting of Dante 
and his revered Ylrgil, and to behold them visiting to- 
gether those scenes of the eternal world — or others 
more real than they — ^which the former in his great 
poem has in so striking a manner pictured them as 
doing ! How interesting to behold Galileo, Coperni- 
cus, and Newton conversing together on the high 
truths of science; and now, in their more advanced 
state of wisdom, considering not merely the outward 
system of the universe, not only the fact that world 
revolves round world by the power of gravitation, — 
but inquiring together into the secret soul of that 
mighty power, — seeking to know the essential nature 
of that attraction which holds particles and worlds to- 
gether,-»and tracing it through nature up to spirit; 
and through spirit up to God, the sole Source of all 
activity and Itfe! — ^to God, who is ever pouring out 
from Himself that stream of aUractive love, which con- 
joins the souls of His creatures to each other and then 
to Himself — and which thence, perchance, produces 
that aiiraetion of cohesion and ^ratfUation, which knits 
together particles into beautiful globes, and then binds 
all to the Sun itself, Gtod's representative in the ma- 
terial creation. Or again, — to come down to later times, 
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— ^how delightful to contemplate the good Howard, 
and Oberlin, and the faithfid follower in their foot- 
steps, the devoted Elizabeth Fry, — with the gentle 
spirit of Fenelon to spiritualize and bless the lovely 
company — all meeting together, and walking through 
sweet scenes of heavenly peace, meditating and con- 
versing on the goodness and Divine benignity of their 
Heavenly Father, their Lord and Saviour,-— that Sa- 
viour, who not merely, like Howard, traversed foreign 
lands, but came down from heaven to earth, that he 
might " bring out the prisoners from the prison, and 
them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house," 
that He might " deliver men from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God," and who at length even *' gave his life a ransom 
for many!" How sweet would be such a conununion 
of beatified spirits ! How blessed, beyond conception, 
must be such a re-uuion of the good and pure of all ages, 
— the " general assembly and church of the first-bom, 
who are written in heaven I" 

And is this merely a fancy ? Is it a mere baseless 
supposition, that the intellectual and good do thus meet 
after the death of their material bodies, in a spiritual 
state of existence ? Independently of proofs from the 
pages of Revelation, (which, for the present, we are not 
taking into consideration) is there no law of the mind, 
which makes this probable, nay, certain? It has been 
before shown, by argument, that the mind is the man, 
— that what is called death does not affect the mind at 
all, but only the material body; that, therefoi^, after 
death the mind or the man is the same as before, with 
his thoughts and affections essentially the same. Now, 
this being the case, will not the law of mental attraction. 
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which draws congenial spirits together here, act with 
equal or greater force in a purely spiritual state of 
existence ? Then, by the proper operation of that law, 
will not the good and the intellectual seek each other's 
society, there as here ? But, in that world, the possi- 
bilities and the opportunities for such friendly meetings 
must be indefinitely greater than in this. Here, the law 
of space interferes : here, lands, seas, and mountains in- 
tervene between the man of science or of bencTolence, 
and his fellow, whom he longs to see and to converse 
with. But not so in the world of spirit. There, is no 
barrier of fixed space interposed between those who de- 
sire to enter into conmiunion. There, is no distance 
except that which is produced by disagreement in 
thought and feeling; no dividing lines but those of 
opposition of character and uncongeniality of mind. 
Between the good and the evil, indeed, there is a 
" great gulf fixed," because they are, in their own na- 
tures, " wide as the poles asunder." But those, with 
whom there is harmony and oneness of spirit, and who 
wish to be in each other's society, there is nothing to 
separate, and therefore they cannot but come together^ 
and enter into high and sweet communion. 

Moreover, as already shown, in that world there is 
not succession of generations, as in tliis, but simulta- 
neous existence of all who have ever lived. In this 
world of time, by the operation of the law of succes- 
»on, the great and good of different ages cannot per- 
sonally know each other. One goes, before another 
comes. Homer had passed away from earth, centuries 
before his admirer and imitator, Virgil, was bom* 
Dante died, when Petrarch was but a youth, not old 
enough to know his great predecessor. And when 
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Shakspeare passed from the stage of this life's drama, 
Milton was but a boy of eight years old. Thus, men 
of great and lofty minds, who happen to live in differ- 
ent times, cannot meet on earth; and consequently 
great geniuses are commonly solitary beings in their 
own generation, and have few or no congenial spirits 
with whom to exchange high thoughts and sympathies. 
They flourish " alone in their glory," and that glory- 
too often a barren and joyless fame. But how different 
must it be in the other state of existence— in the 
spiritual and eternal world! When the man of 
genius dies, or, in other words, departs from this 
earth, and enters upon the spiritual state of existence, 
he but goes to join the great society of lofty spirits 
that are already assembled there, and, as it were, wait- 
ing for him. When the good man leaves this lower 
world, he goes to join " the spirits of just men made 
perfect," who have gone before him, " the innumerable , 
company of angels." He departs from London or 
Boston, or other city of this earth, only to enter into 
the " city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.'* 
And how much more populous, how much more glori- 
ous, must that heavenly city be than any earthly one ! 
Had the pious Johnson fully reflected upon this great 
truth, — ^had he not been oppressed by gloomy fears, 
arising in part from his melancholic temp^ment,-^ 
' bad he seen whither he was going, — O, could he have 
wished still to stay under the dun skies of even his loved 
London, carrying about, too, the load of a diseased 
and worn out body? WoulcJ he not have joyfully 
thrown off that load, at the call Aom above, — and soar- ' 
ing on the wings of faith and love have darted away 
into the realms of light, like the eagle aspending to the 
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8un ? Aud there what joys would hare awaited him ! 
what joys, we may say did await him— -for we may 
hope and trust that long ere this he has entered upon 
*'his reward," notwithstanding his apprehensions. 
There would he meet with all the great and good, with 
whom he had communed in spirit through their works. 
There would he see, " face to face," those noble spirits 
whom, before, he had but, as it were, " seen through a 
glass darkly ;** there, those whom he had " known but 
in part," he would now " know, even as also he would 
be known." How happy such a consociation of the 
wise and good ! how far beyond the joys of earth, must 
be the blessedness of such a union in heaven I 

Here, then, we may perceive what an immense in- 
crease of happiness must take place in the other life from 
this source alone. But there are numerous other sources 
of such increase. And first among these is the great 
exaltation of all our powers, faculties, and feelings, on 
rising out of this material world and body into the 
purely spiritual sphere. Let us consider this. 

The spirit of man, while dwelling in this material 
sphere of existence, is burthened with the weight of its 
clay covering, — ^is oppressed, as it were, under this coat 
of armour, which it is obliged to wear, while struggling 
with the perils and fighting the battles of this earthly 
life. How often is the mind drawn from its high con- 
templations by the sufferings of the body ! How often 
is the spirit weighed down by the cares and troubles 
incident to this earthly pilgrimage — ^by the pressure of 
circumstances, derived solely from our relation to mate- 
rial things I How often is " the spirit willing," when 
"the flesh is weak !" But, at death, we throw off these 
incumbrances, we drop our heavy armour, we leave 
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behind us the day covering we wore ; and, as we ascend 
into the pure spiritual sphere, we mount at the same 
time into loftier regions of thought and feeling, — as the 
balloon, relieved of its ballast, mounts above the clouds, 
into the blue serene of the heavens. How delightful a 
thought is this, and how rational I We know, even in 
this state of existence, how loftily the thought soars at 
times. What sublime flights does genius rise to, in its 
happier moments ! and most men, not entirely sunk in 
depravity, have periods of elevated perception and affec- 
tion. But, here, all must come down again. Evea 
Shakspeare at times foi^ets himself, and ''Homer 
nods." The body, with its wants and cares, is able to 
bring down the loftiest spirit. But when loosed from 
the body, not only will the spirit's flight be higher, but 
more sustained* With nothing of outward pressure or 
force to weigh and draw it down, how will the lofty 
mind hold on it-s course rejoicing ! how will the winged 
genius, now re-plumed, soar and mount from height to 
height, as the morning lark rising from the meadow's 
bosom mounts up and up, and pours forth its sweetest 
melody, when invisible in the heavens ! And yet more, 
how will the winged heari.-^mngpd with love and de- 
votion — ^then rise, not like the lark, with short, suc- 
cessive flights, hut like the eagle, with a steady, strong 
ascent, up even to the throne of God ! 

Sir Walter Scott's last words, it is said, were these ; 
" I feel as if I were to be myself again." During his 
latter years on earth, disease had laid upon him its 
paialyzing hand, and well nigh taken away all strength 
both of body and mind. The torch of genius, which, 
had lighted the world, became dimmer and dimmer, till 
at length Death put his extinguisher upon it, and it 
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disappeared. But was it out ? No ! it was but covered 
OTer for a moment. Disease, like the " thief" in the 
candle, had dimmed its shining, but the fire was still 
all there ; and Death had put his cold hand upon it, as 
if to extinguish it — but in vain : as well might human 
hand smother the forked lightning. The immortal 
flame was not kindled on earth, and no earthly power 
could extinguish it: it was immaterial, and therefore 
no material force could affect it. Bodily Disease, 
indeed, could clog the flame, and hinder, for a little, its 
outshining ; but Death, his associate, when he laid-on 
his hand to put it out for ever, — did but muff the 
candle, — taking away at the same moment the "thief" 
and the gross particles that nourished it, — and at once 
the relieved flame blazed up into the heavens, to be 
dimmed and darkened no more, but to shine on, we trust, 
brightening for ever. 

And how delightful is the thought, that these great 
geniuses (provided always that goodness was joined with 
greatness), who have been successively the lights of their 
age, and whose works, still remaining with us, we 
peruse with such admiration and delight, are yet shin- 
ing, and with increased splendour, in a higher sphere ; 
still, perhaps, producing works of high thought and 
feeling, fit to delight and instruct the dwellers in those 
purer regions, as they instructed and delighted their 
fellow-men, while here on earth. And if we reflect, 
must it not be so ? can it be otherwise ? Is it possible 
that Milton's strain has ceased ? — that his lofty soul 
utters no more those thoughts of truth in forms of 
beauty, which here on earth we call by the name of 
poesffy but which in the heavens may have another name 
more perfectly expressive of the purer thoughts and 
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words that " breathe and bum" in that celestial atmos- 
phere? can he have lost these powers? If so, theu 
Milton has ceased to be Milton : the mind is the man ; 
— ^the mind changed, the man is changed : the mind 
destroyed, the man no longer exists. But it has been 
already shown, by rational argument, that the death of 
the body can have no power over the mind, that it can* 
not afifect the mind's essential character, that a bullet 
or a knife or mortal corruption cannot touch the spirit. 
If this be true, then it follows that Milton's death, that 
is, his departure from this material sphere or release 
from the material body, had no effect on Milton's self, 
that is, on his essential mind and character. Conse- 
quently, he is Milton still ; and it must be that he re- 
tains the same wide grasp of thought, the same lofti- 
ness of conception, the same ardour of soul, and the 
same love of the beautiful as a clothing for all these, — 
in a word, all the faculties that he manifested while on 
earth ; only, as before shown, immensely exalted and 
expanded by his elevation into a purely spiritual sphere 
of existence. And if he possess those faculties, must 
he not use them ? are there any powers given, to re- 
main unexercised, whether here or hereafter ? Then, 
will he not continue his great productions — only in a 
style suited to those purer regions into which he has 
now ascended, and fitted for angelic ears ? While here 
on earth, he wrote of " Paradise Lost ;" and well he 
might, for the present sad condition of the world is 
such as continually to remind us .that Paradise has in- 
deed been lost. But may he not now well write of 
ParadUe Found? Has he not there a subject for his 
amplest powers, and quite equal to them in their most 
exdted state? And now, too, will he paint, not from 
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memory ot imagination, but from sight and realization. 
He may stand now on " Mount Zion," by " the dty of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem," and survey the 
goodly landscape, and transfer, if he can, to the canvas 
of his verse those glorious scenes. Let him paint that 
group of angels standing there in their bright beauty, 
conversing together in love, among the trees of that 
celestial paradise. Let him picture that circle of bloom* 
ing innocents, youths and maidens, bom indeed on 
earth, but called away by their Heavenly Father's love 
to His own blest mansions, too soon to know aught of 
any other parent or any other home ; let him portray 
their beauteous countenances, — ^let him pen, if he can, 
and weave into his vetse, that joyous song they are now 
singing, of love to each other, and gratitude to their 
kind i'ather and Lord. Let him describe the shining 
of those silver streams that flow softly through the 
;< vales of heaven," and whose distant gleam now 
reaches his eye, as they wind their way among the 
beds of rich-scented flowers. Let him picture the holy 
city, itself, the New Jerusalem, — ^as he now beholds it 
with his own spiritual sight — with its golden streets, 
its gates of pearl, its jasper wall, and " foundations 
garnished with all manner of precious stones." But 
above all, let him tell the tale, — never tiresome or too 
oft repeated to angel's ears, — of man's redemption and 
salvation ; the tale of Infinite Love, descending to ouv 
poor earth, and putting on a form of humanity, that 
with its arm it might reach mankind just sinking into 
the yawning gulf of perdition, and rescue them and 
raise them to heaven. Here is a theme for the Spirit;^ 
Milton's mightiest powers, — a theme inexhaustible, on 
which he may pour forth verse moulded to oplestia} 
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rhythm, and set to heavenly melodies,— ^s long as he 
has to live, that is, for ever — and yet not compass 
the full glories of his subject, for it is infinite and 
Divine. 

But let us turn-now and consider some lofty spirits 
of another class, who have passed from earth — some 
of them in the prime of life, and in the full glow of 
their powers. Mozart, the musical wonder of the 
world — who, in his fifth year, as it is asserted, pro- 
duced compositions difficult of execution even to prac- 
tised performers, — whose susceptible nature was so 
delicate and finely tuned that discords and harsh 
sounds were sometimes known actually to throw him 
into convulsions, — ^this Mozart died at the early age of 
thirty-six. The body was worn out by the too active 
spirit. As the swan is said to sing its own death-song, 
80 Mozart composed, with a melancholy prescience, his 
own requiem. With tears in his eyes, he affirmed to 
his anxious wife that he was writing the durge far him- 
self. He did not live to finish it. And what need 
had he of it? What need that any should sing a hynm 
for the repose of his soul? But let them, if they 
choose. Let them toll the " passing-bell,*'— let them 
fill the cathedral vault and the ** long-drawn aisles*' 
with solemn harmonies, till they echo from the fretted 
roof. It may soothe themselves and calm their sad- 
dened souls, but will it reach his ear? He is listening 
now to higher melodies, to sweeter harmonies. He 
is ascending from the shadow into the light ; and as 
he rises, new strains break upon his spirit-ear, new 
and delicious sounds, to which the softest of earth were 
hafsh. Bavished, he listens —> when, &om another 
quarter of the heavens, strains yet sweeter steal upon 
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the blessed air, and, mingling with the first, form a 
harmony so exquisite, that his rapt soul seems to melt 
within him with delight ; — ^when, from a third quarter, 
and a fourth, celestial music bursts out to swell the 
glorious concert, — ^till the whole heavens with all their 
angels seem to be pouring forth a united and uplifted 
song of joy and praise, that rises swelling to the 
throne of the Supreme. Where now is the sound of 
his requiem? Where now the regret for the earth- 
bom music he has left behind ? He has found in its 
place the music of heaven. 

Have we supposed too much? Not, upon the 
rational premises which have been before laid down, — 
namely, that death has no effect on the spirit, but only 
on the body— that the essential character of the mind 
continues unchanged, except that it is purified and 
exalted, when released from the presence of matter: 
-^these considerations, perfected by that further and 
still more delightful one, that all the good and great of 
all ages, congenial spirits, meet, by the law of mental 
attraction, meet and associate after death— -these prin* 
dples combined were sufficient to account for the high 
concert we have supposed, as meeting the rapt ear of 
the released Mozart. For how many great masters of 
the musical art, — how many fine souls attuned to har- 
mony,«<— must have passed from earth into the spiritual 
sphere, in the ages before Mozart ? To name but one, 
Handel: •*— Handel was already there, and had been 
there for more than thirty years.* While on earth, he 
had composed his sublime '^ Messiah :'' would he hot 
be able to prepare and utter a still more perfect strain 
of glorification and praise, when ascended into those 
* Handel died in 1750 ; Mozart, in 1792 ; Ha^dn, in 1809. 
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loftier worlds, and inspired by the very presence, as it 
were, of Him whom he adored and sought to celebrateP 
And now, Mozart himself would join the glorious com- 
pany that sung Vthe song of Moses and the Lamb" 
—enriching with the high faculties which Gk)d had 
given him, now purified and exalted, even that celestial 
choir. In a few years, too, another noble spirit is 
added to the band, the immortal Haydn. Immorialf 
we term him — ^not as being such merely in name and 
fame, but in fact. Eveiy man, indeed, in a certain 
sense, is immortal and undying : man never dies, — the 
body, only, dies. Tet, as life is scarce worthy of the 
name, unless it be good and happy — ^therefore, the 
wicked are called morally dead, and only the good and 
wise are said to have life eternal, and thus to be imr 
mortal. When, therefore we term Haydn the immortal 
— we mean to convey the distinct idea that he took 
with him into the spiritual state of existence all the 
good and great qualities and powers, which he mani^ 
fested here — all, in a word, that characterized and con- 
stituted the man, Haydn. Thus he continues to live 
on — ^thus he is immortal. And what a glorious ad- 
dition would that be to the spiritual choir ! Haydn 
humbly and beautifully acknowledged, while on earth, 
that his musical powers, ay, and his very works, too» 
were not his own, — ^not of or from himself, but from 
heaven and from God. This appears from the following 
touching incident related of him. A little while before 
his.death, he was invited by a musical society of Vienna 
to attend the performance of his own fine oratorio, the 
'' Creation.'* The warm reception he met with, weak- 
ened as he was by age, affected him much ; but he was 
still more deeply affected by the music. At that part of 
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the piece where oocan the sublime passage, "And God 
3aid, Let there be light, and there was light" — ^it is 
related, that overpowered by the harmony which he 
had himself created, the tears ran down the old man's 
cheeks, and lifting Ids arms to heaven he exdaimed, 
'* Not — ^not from me, but tkeMoe does all this come." 
He sunk under the power of his emotions, and was 
obliged to be carried from the hall. 

And would not he— who thus from earth had de- 
voutly looked to heaven, and acknowledged it to be 
the true source and fountain of all lofty harmonies-* 
would not he, when through the gate of death he 
reached that heaven itself find himself in the midst of 
those essential harmonies ? instead of having left music 
behind him, would he not find himself now at music's 
very fountain-head P And with what ecstatic delight, 
may we suppose, he would enter into that lofty com- 
pany of congenial souls, and with what nptures would 
they then pour forth their celestial music, "having 
every one of them harps," and singing "a new song" 
of thanksgiving and praise to their blessed Redeemer, 
Saviour, and Grod ! 

We may thus perceive the truth and rationality of the 
view, that, by the event which is called death, instead of 
losing anything, all (to the good at least) is gain; that 
in passing from this world or state of existence into the 
other, we pass from a world, beautiful and populous 
though it be, into one vastly vaare populous, and doubt- 
ksa fiir more beautifrd, also, since spiritual realities 
most be more vivid, and perfect than material forms; 
that, from the fact of that world being independent of 
time and space, the good and wise of all ages do, as 
Addison elegantly expresses jt» "become ootempo- 
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raries," and by the law of spiritual attraction are drawn 
into delightful society and companionship; farther, 
that by the dropping of the material body with its dis- 
eases, wants, and cares, and entering into a purely spiri- 
tual state of existence, all the faculties and affections 
must become immensely expanded and exalted, and 
consequently that joys and delights must increase in 
the same proportion. To these considerations may be 
added yet another, namely, that the same law of mental 
attraction, which brings together the good, will also 
serve to remove the evil from their contact and pre- 
sence, thus ensuring their security and peace. In thid 
lower world, as we know, the good and the wicked are 
necessarily commingled, and more or less brought into 
association and connection with each other. This is a 
necessary effect of the law of space, which belongs to 
material existence, and which here prevails over the law 
of mental attraction. Within the same city, or on any 
certain portion of the earth*s surface, there may dwell 
both good and bad : and in consequence, they cannot 
but sometimes cross each other's paths, and come into 
disagreeable collision. This is one of the necessary, and, 
no doubt useful trials of our present probationary state 
of existence. But still it is a defective condition of 
things, and goes to show that this world was not in- 
tended as our permanent abode, nor, from its very 
nature, can be made a place of perfect happiness. Not 
80 with the spiritual world. There, no such hard law 
of fixed space has power to separate kindred spirits, 
while it brings into unpleasant contact such as are dis- 
similar and uncongenial. Being a purely spiritual 
state, the laws of the spirit alone have influence ; the 
law of mental attraction and repulsion alone has force. 
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The effect is, that like are brought to like, while such 
as are uncongenial, by the same law are removed from 
each other: being different and distant in character, 
they will be in fact distant and absent and out of 
view ; for there, nearness and distance are but the effect 
of spiritual nearness or spiritual distance, that is, simi- 
larity or dissimilarity of character. Consequently, the 
good and the evil cannot but be separated : there can- 
not but be '* a great gulf" between them,—* because good 
and evil, or love and hate, are opposites. We may 
perceive, then, how great will be the increase of hap- 
piness in the future life from this cause alone. Not 
only will the good of all times be " cotemporaries" and 
consodates, with hearts elevated and faculties enlarged, 
but they will be in peace, and secure from all dis- 
turbance from the wicked. 

Add to this, that by the op^*ation of the same law, 
there can be no more partings in that future life. It is 
the stem law of space and matter, which so often, in 
this world, separates those who love each other and 
who l<mg to be together, and causes the heart's pang 
and tear of parting. But there it cannot be so. There 
being nothing to cause separation but dissimilarity of 
mind and heart, the very wish of two to be together 
brings them together : the very affinity and nearness of 
heart to heart, of itself consoeiates and conjoins t being 
one in spirit, they cannot but be united. What a 
Joyous state is this! how greatly superior to this 
earthly state of existence must be the one where such 
a law, the law of love, alone prevails I 

. And now, there is one gvuid consideration more to 
be presented, to complete the view. Jt is the idea of 
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Eternity / It is the thought that this happy state is to 
continue — doubtless with constant additions and per- 
fectings — on, on, for ever. How grand a thought is 
this, — ^if we can but expand our minds to grasp it ! In 
this material world, not only are we liable to painful 
partings, but there is ever before us the certain prospect 
of death. And though to the good man this is not a 
sad prospect, except from the thought of temporary 
separation from those he loves and may leave behind-— 
for he knows that death is but a contmuation of life,— ^ 
yet this prospect necessarily tends to curtail his plans 
of operation, and in a greater or less degree influences 
all his thoughts, feelings, and actions. Old age, too, 
with its weakness, is before him, and often in the midst 
of his activities creeps upon him, and, before he is 
aware, palsies the arm or the intellect. These are 
defects inherent in the very nature of matter, and there- 
fore are of necessity attached to a material state of 
existence. While the lofty and immortal spirit re^ 
mains connected with the material part, it suffers from 
the comparative heaviness, dullness, and weakness of 
its inferior companion. But when it is released by the 
friendly hand of death, and shakes off its clay covering 
and burthen,— how it plumes itself afresh, and mounts 
and soars, as into its native heaven. As the pretty 
butterfly, bursting from its dull chrysalis state, rises into 
summer sunshine, and wings its way from flower to 
flower, rejoicing in its new life, — so must the freed 
spirit rejoice in the warmth and light and glory of its 
new existence. No more death, nor disease, nor weak« 
ness, is before it or possible to it. Being of a purer 
nature and sub9tance, more perfect, nearer to. the 
Divine-"it is superior to those imperfections of matt^. 
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Decay cannot touch it : time has no effect upon it. It 
stands in the strength and beauty with which God has 
endowed it, an image of its glorious Maker, immortal 
and eternal. Boiling ages will only add to its perfee- 
tions,— not dim in the least its lustre, nor diminish its 
power. When ten thousand years have passed away, 
it will be still shining on, like the star Sirius in the 
heavens. It is written, " they that are wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and those that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever." And so 
will it be. The good and great of various ages, clus- 
tered together, will form, as it were, constellations in 
the spiritual firmament,^ giving light to that inner 
sphere, and sending down, perchance, many rays to 
illumine the mental darkness of this world, also. And 
they will shine on, "as stars for ever/' Ibr ever/ 
what a thought is thatl In this world a man of 
" threescore years and ten," is counted old,— one of a 
hundred years, as aged in the extreme. But in the 
spiritual world, there are men of a thousand years old, 
and probably of five and six thousand years. And 
these are but jast bom, as it were, — ^they are but 
infants,— -taking into consideration their whole future 
life. When a hundred thousand years shall have 
passed, indeed, they wiU but be in the commencement 
of their existence; for what is a hundred thousand 
years, compared with eternity? Nay, when a million 
oi years shall have passed away,— or ten million?,-— 
still. will they be but in the morning of life: in truth, 
it will be a perpetual morning, for there will still be ever 
the. whole day, so to speak, of existence before them : 
the evening of that grand day will be no nearer than at 
first. Indeed, that evening will n^ver come; life will 
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be an eternsd moming, because derived from Him who 
is " the bright and the Monung Star." 

This thought of eternity, indeed, is as solemn as 
it is sublime. Ccmsider what we are laboring for! 
Consider for what it is we are toiling on through 
temptations, trials, afflictions of body and of mind, sor- 
rows and distresses of many kinds, to which we are 
subjected in this life : — ^to purify and prepare us for 
that glorious life beyond the grave I Is not the mag^ 
nificent reward well worth all the pains, though they 
were multiplied a thousand-fold? And to the thinking 
man, is not the prospect most ample encouragement to 
bear up and bear on, steadily and manfuUy, for the few 
remaining years, till the purifying furnace is passed 
quite through, and we emerge at length out of its 
smoke and flame, into the glorious sunlight of a 
heavenly paradise? There, the trees wave softly in 
delicious airs, and the flowers bloom eternal, and pros- 
pects and vistas ever new and ever more charming will 
open on the ddighted sight, and troops of loving and 
joyous Jfriends will throng about us, all things around 
breathing perpetual peace, joy, and love; and, from 
above, the Lord's blessed coimtenance looking down 
and smiling upon all ! It is — ^it is a glorious prospect 
and ample encouragement, and we toill strive and 
struggle on, till the happy time comes. 

On the other hand, is not the thought (^ eternal 
existence a most grave one— ^ most sad one— when we 
contemplate a man, who is going a downward path, to* 
wards that gloomy region where are no paradises and 
no flowers, but a desert sterility; where peace is un- 
known, but there exist ceaseless rages, revenges, quar- 
relings, blasphemies;— where are assembled the robbers 
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and murderers of all times, the conning, the deceitful, 
the malicious, the cruel, of all ages, hating, tearing, and 
torturing each other? For it must he so. Observe 
the principles that have been laid down. Death can 
make no change whatever in the character, because it 
touches only the body not the mind, only the material 
not the spiritual part. Those, therefore, whose lives 
have been given up to evil and wickedness, to private 
or public crime, to ambition, sensuality, avarice, sel- 
fishness, and who have thus cherished and indulged 
various bad passions, tiU those passions have become a 
constituent part of their minds and characters — mmt^ 
at death, take all their passions with them, for they are 
their very selves — they make the man. And as all the 
faculties and feelings, when passing into the spiritual 
sphere of existence, become indefinitely strengthened, 
whether in good or in evil, therefore the wicked cannot 
but be even worse there than here : as good men be- 
come angels, so bad men become demons. All obser- 
vation and experience, even in this world, go to estab- 
lish and confirm the truth of this view : continued 
indulgence strengthens and deepens evil, as constant 
effort enlarges and perfects goodness. What a fearful 
picture, then, does eternity hold up to the evil 1 as sad 
and dreadful, as to the good it is charming and de- 
lightful. — But let us return : for it was not our pur- 
pose, in this connection, to dwell upon the evils of 
existence, in any of their forms, — ^that subject being 
reserved for another place ; but rather to speak of the 
good, the beautiful, and the happy things of life, in 
order to make manifest the wisdom and goodness of 
Him who created them. 
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Thus far we hare dwelt chiefly on the jays of the 
spiritual state of existence— the delights of heart and 
souly which must arise from the free communication of 
pure affections amongst the good, and the pleasant in- 
terchange of lofty and noble thoughts amongst the 
intellectual and wise. But we must now go from the 
inward to the outward, — ^from the joys to the splendors 
and the glories of that spiritual state of existence. For 
Hfe, to be perfect, must have an outer as well as an 
inner phase. There must be delights for the eye and 
the ear, as well as joys for the soul : there must be 
gratifications for the spiritual senses, as well as for the 
higher and more interior faculties. For it must be 
that man has senses there as well as here, — ^in the 
spiritual body as well as in the material. For what 
part of man is it that sees and feels now? is it the 
body, or the spirit through the body P That it is not 
the body that properly feels, is plain from this, — ^tbat 
when the spirit leaves it, at death, the body feels no 
more ; you may hold a picture before the glazed eye, 
but it sees nothing; you may whisper in its ear, or 
play the sweetest music by its side, and it gives no sign 
of regard ; you may pierce it with a knife, and it gives 
no proof of feeling. Plainly, then, it was not the body 
itself, but the spirit, that saw, heard, and felt in and 
through the body. The senses, then, belong properly 
to the spirit, — which is in fact the man himself, the 
material body being but a coat or covering whicd 
the man wears and acts through, while inhabiting the 
material world. If, then, the senses belong truly and 
properly to the spirit, which is, as it were, within the 
material body, — ^tben, when man throws off the ma« 
terial body at death, he of course retains, together with 
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the spirit, the senses as well as the more interior 
faculties. 

This being so, — then, plainly, in the spiritual world 
there must be objects for those spiritual senses. There 
must be light for the spiritual eye, sound for the spiri- 
tual ear, charming and beautiful objects of every kind. 
But, it may be inquired, whence is the light that 
illumines that world P it cannot surely be from our 
natural sun, for that caunot shine into the spiritual 
world. No! Grod Himself is the Sun of the spiri- 
tual world, and the source of the light there. This 
may be rationally seen, if we reflect that truth is, in 
fact, mental or spiritual light. This we have an in- 
tuitive perception of, and hence the common expres- 
sions, "an enlightened man," "an enlightened nation:" 
it is no light of the natural sun, that we here speak or 
think of, but the light of the mind, spiritual light, the 
light of truth, which flows from the God of truth, the 
" Sun of Eighteousness." Our minds or spirits, even 
here, are enlightened from that inner Sun, — ^plainly not 
from this natural one ; for if that were the case, we 
should be no longer able to think when the sun was 
down, — ^whereas at midnight, we know, the light of 
the mind often shines brightest: as the poet says, 
"midnight is the noon of thought:" — it is because 
that light is from a Sun that never goes down, the 
Lord Himself, the " God of glory." While we are 
enveloped with our material body, we see indeed that 
light and that Sun only with the mind's eye — the in- 
ternal eye ; but after death, we shall see it with the ex- 
ternal eye, also, because the eye of the spirit is one 
with the eye of the mind, being only, as it were, its ex- 
ternal form or manifestation. Such, then, must be the 
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source of the lig^t that illumines the spiritual world-*-* 
namely, the Lord Himself. And that light must be 
as much more brilliant than the light of this natural 
world, as God Himself is brighter and more glorious 
than the sun which He has made and hung np for our 
lamp in the heavens. 

Following up this thought, we may readily perceive 
that there must also be heat or warmth from that Sun, 
which is love, as its light is truth. Of this, too, we 
have an intuitive perception, and hence the common 
phrases, a " warm heart," ** ardent a£Pection," " bum* 
ing passion,'* and the like. We know, too, that the 
face actually flushes and grows warm, by the power of 
ardent feelings. Hence, then, the heat of the spiritual 
world. From the same source is that vital heat in 
man, which, as is known, remains nearly the same in 
winter as in summer : this is so, for the same reason 
that man has intellectual light at midnight — ^namely, 
because it is independent of the natural sun, and is 
irom the spiritual Sun, which is ever the same ; for 
there is no winter there, as " there is no night 
there.'' 

But carrying out the analogy still further, it may be 
plainly seen, that as this material globe itself, with all 
that it contains, is produced from the natural sun, — so 
the spiritual world, derived from the Spiritual Sun, 
will contain indefinite and innumerable objects, ana- 
logous to those in this world, though of a spiritual, 
not material, substance. Hence there must be objects 
there, as there are here, but far more beautiful and 
charming, inasmuch as spirit is a higher and more per- 
fect kind of existence than matter, being derived from 
a Divine Sun^ infinitely more perfect and glorious than 
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this. Thu9 will the landscapes of heaven be diversified 
with every beauty ; under that beaming Sun, the soil 
of spiritual mould will bring forth exquisite fruits and 
fiowers ; and Eden, in more than its primitiYe loveli- 
ness, will again appear. 

But now the question may be asked, where is that 
heaven P where is that spiritual world P Is it above 
the sun— -beyond the stars P That cannot be ; for the 
stars, as astronomy makes known to us, are all around 
the earth, below as well as above, and on every side of 
us. In fact, the terms abc>9e and beneath^ considered 
exactly and scientifically, mean simply off from the earthy 
and towards the tariKs centre, respectively. No ! the 
spiritual world is within, rather than above; it is an 
itmer sphere, rather than a distant tipper sphere. What 
is interior is called higher, from a spiritual idea of its 
being of a higher nature, that is, more perfect ; as God 
Himself is called " Most High," not as being most high 
in space, but most high in character, in nature— »most 
interior, roost perfect. To see that the spiritual world 
is in a manner within the natural, we have only to 
consider man's own soul or spirit, and its position in 
relation to the material body. We feel the spirit as 
within the body. When we press the hand upon the 
forehead in the effort of deep thought, we have a con- 
sciousness that the thinking principle is there within. 
When the heart is touched with feelings of pity and 
compassion, or deeply affected with grief, we press our 
hands upon our bosoms, with a distinct perception that 
the meltings of tenderness or the pangs of sorrow are 
within us. When the whole spirit is excited in the 
moment of great action, it is the inner man that is 
stined, and its emotion is communicated in a thrill 
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through the bodily frame. Thus the spirit of man is 
peroeiTed to be mtiin the material body. 

But to descend, now, to the lower animals. They 
also have a Idnd of soul or spiritual principle, though 
not, indeed, like m^n's, immortal. For they possess 
instinct, and a certain kind of perception, though limited 
in its range ; they have feelings of pain and pleasure ; 
they are affected with attachment and aversion, and 
anger, and other passions. Now these are attributes 
of spirit; for they certainly do not belong to mere 
matter, which is a thing of itself entirely unconscious 
and inanimate. Here, then, we have a second portion 
of a spiritual world, present within the material. 

But still further, and descending still lower, there is 
what is termed the " vegetative soul" — ^that principle 
which gives life to all the vegetable creation. This is 
indeed neither an immortal nor a oonsdous principle, 
yet it is certainly a living one, and therefore must be- 
long to the world of spirit, takiug the term in its most 
extensive sense. For observe, there are but two kinds 
of created existence, spirit and matter : all things must 
belong either to the one or the other. Now, life is 
not properly an attribute of matter : if it were, then, 
wherever there were matter, there would also be life. 
But this is not the case. We may see dead trees stand- 
ing side by side with living ones, of the same genus and 
species : thus showing clearly that it is not to matter 
itself, or any particular form or arrangement of the 
partides of matter, that life belongs, but to something 
distinct from either. In the one case the " vegetative 
soul'' is present, in the other it is absent: therefore 
the one tree is living, and the other dead. Since, 
therefore, the living principle does not bdong to mat- 
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ter, it most, as before said, be of the nature of spiritual 
existence. Here, tben, the yegetatire souls of all trees 
and flowers and of the whole vegetable kingdom, form 
a third portion of a present spiritual world. 

In this yiew, we may perceive, that the spiritual 
world is not to be thought of as far distant from us in 
space, whether above or beneath, but rather as here 
present, acting upon and animating the whole material 
world whether human, bestial, or vegetable : nay, its 
presence and influence may be said to extend still 
lower, and affect also the mineral creation, giving to it 
those foreei which may be termed mineral life; as 
chemical affinity, magnetic power, and attraction of 
cohesion and of gravitation. Thus the spiritual world 
may be thought of as a vast soul, of which the mate- 
rial world is the body: and that soul is within that 
body, as the spirit is within the body of man. 

Man's soul, then, we perceive, is a part of the prcr 
sent spiritual world : and may be said with truth, to 
be ahready in that spiritual world, even while animat* 
ing the body and looking out upon this material world. 
When man died, then, — ^that id, when the spirit sepa- 
rates itself from the material part, and so " shuffles off 
this mortal coil,"— -it has not to travel any distance to 
reach the spiritual world— -it is at puce in that world. 
Indeed it was in it before— because it was of it ; yet 
unconsciously, because it exerted its consciousness 
through material organs. But after death the spirit is 
wholly and conseiously in the spiritual world, thus in 
its own proper state of existence. It is now under the 
light of another sun, — a spiritual sun. It sees around 
it the objects of another world, the veritable spiritual 
world, of which it had heard and thought so much. 
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while here on earth. And those objects, as before 
observed, must be as much more beautiful and magni- 
ficent than the objects of this material world, as the 
Sun from which they are all derived, is more perfect 
than our natural sun,—- or as spirit is more perfect than 
matter. So, also, the spirit then beholds the inhabit- 
ants of that world, constituted of the myriads and mil- 
lions of men, who from the beginning of time have 
passed out of this material sphere into the spiritual, 
and thus have entered upon the scene of their eternal 
existence. All these spiritual objects, whether things 
or men, are invisible to us now, simply because our 
sight, which in itself is spiritual, looks at present 
through the organism of material eyes. But as soon 
«s we are withdrawn from this organism, or drop this 
day by death, it will be like dropping scales from the 
eyes, and we shall find ourselves at once looking upon 
magnificent scenes, — ^in the presence of great companies 
of spirits,— ^nd standing under the light of the spiritual 
Sun, '*the Sun of Righteousness,"— under the very 
Eyes, as it were, of our God. 

Such is the answer to the question, ** Where is the 
spiritual world?" 

But now, before we can get a complete view of the 
glories of the spiritual state of existence, and of the life 
eternal, we must take a still wider range of thought. 
It is to be remembered, that we have all the time been 
speaking of but one spiritual world, a» of but one na* 
tural world. In describing the spiritual world, as so 
vastly populous,-— as containing at once the men of all 
past g^erations,— « vast sea, as it were, having a 
thousand inlets and no outlet,— *into which fresh streams 
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of humanity are ever pouring, and which keeps all that 
it receives ;— in all this, we still had reference only to 
that spiritual world which is oonneeted with our own 
earth, and which is the receptacle of the successive 
generations that people our own globe. 

But are we to forget that there are other earths be- 
sides ours,— -other peopled worlds in our own solar 
system, and beyond it, to an indefinite number? Our 
earth, vast and populous as we are used to think it, is 
after all but a small world, and even a minute one, 
compared with some. The planet Saturn is one thou* 
sand times as large as our earth, and Jupiter no less 
than thirteen hundred times as large. If we consider 
our earth as vast, what shall we think of these? if we 
consider our world populous, what must be the popula- 
tion of these immeujse orbs ? And what the immensity 
and populousness of the spiritual worlds (to use, for 
distinctness, the plural term) connected with those 
planets, and which have been receiving the influx of 
those vast populations, as one generation after another 
passed into them by death, from the time of their crea- 
tiom Here, a new field of thought seems to open up, 
very enlarging to our ideas. Estimating the popula- 
tion of our globe at eight hundred millions, and sup- 
posing the numbers of the two planets to be propor- 
tioned as their sizes, — the population of Jupiter will 
amount to the enormous number of about one billion, 
or a million of millions. And estimating the period of 
a generation at thirty at thirty-three years, then, some 
three billions (3,000,000,000,000) of people— must 
pour from that one planet into the spiritual world, in 
eaeh century. What, then, must be the population of 
spirits now assembled there, if that planet has been in 
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in existence sereral thousand years, or as long as 
ours! 

But this is only the beginning. A similar kind of 
calculation is to be made for Saturn, for Uranus, for 
the newly discorered and extreme planet Neptune (all 
much larger than our earth) : Neptutw-^which though 
newly discovered, is not newly existent, for it is <iow 
known to have long been influencing, by its attraclire 
power, the course of the neighbouring planet Uranus, 
and probably had been doing so for thousands of years 
before the latter was itself discovered. Yes ! cold, dis* 
tant Neptune has doubtless its millions and myriads of 
millions of intelligent and happy beings, thinking them- 
selves perhaps, as we are apt to think ourselves, the 
chief and most interesting people in the universe. And 
they, too, have, doubtless, their joys and sorrows, their 
hopes and fears, their diseases and recoveries. There, 
also, as here, are tears shed at the death of little in- 
fants, of adults, and of old men, as these, from time 
to time, take their departure to the spiritual world : 
though, indeed, it may be, that being more highly 
spiritual in their views than the people of our earth, 
they may consider death in its true aspect, namely, as 
a simple mode of entrance upon a new life : if so, their 
tears soon cease to flow. Still, thousands and tens of 
thousands must be daily pouring from the planet Nep- 
tune into the spiritual state of existence ; and what a 
vast world must these thousands and millions of Nep- 
tunian spirits now collected, constitute. And being, 
no doubt, of a difi^erent genius and character from the 
inhabitants of our earth, — ^therefore, as diflerence of 
character constitutes distance in the spiritual state, 
those collected spirits, that Neptunian spiritual orb (so 
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to speak) would probably appear at a distance from the 
spirits of our earth. Thus the spiritual worlds, forxDed 
from the departed spirits of the different planets, would 
probably appear distant from each other, and in various 
different situations, somewhat as the planets themselves 
now appear in different places in our nocturnal sky. 
*' In my Father's house are many moiMiofM,''. said the 
Saviour. The heavens of the good after death may 
perhaps be as numerous and various as the different 
genera and species of goodness existing with the in- 
habitants of all the different worlds in the universe. 
In the Scriptures, the term is used continually in the 
plural number, as if to convey the distinct idea of there 
being many and various societies of the good; th\is we 
read, " The heaven, even the keaioens are the Lord's ;" 
** Praise Him, ye heavens of heavens i" and so in other 
passages. 

But now where are we ? In speaking of the planet 
Neptune, we are still within the limits of our own solar 
system. This system, however, is but one of thousands. 
Every twinkling star in the heavens is a sun, like our 
own, and the centre, doubtless, of a sisular system,-— 
giving light to numerous phmetary worlds revolving 
round it. And, by parity of reasoning, each of these 
orbs must have its own spiritual world, into which are 
continually pouring, through the gates of death, the 
inhabitants of those orbs, the good forming a heaven, 
and the evil, a hell, of their own. The star Sirius, the 
brightest of the fixed stars, the size of which, it has 
been estimated, cannot be much less than fourteen 
times that of our sun— *what a grand and beautiful 
system of pknets must be sweqping round that brilliant 
orb ! And equally grand must be the system of spiri- 
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tual worlds oorrespondiiig to those sereral planets, and 
peopled from them: — as grand, did we say? ay, as 
much more grand and vast, as oar own spiritnal world, 
formed from the departed spirits of iQl the sucoessiye 
generations of men that have lived on this globe, is 
vaster and more popolons than this earth with its pre-^ 
sent number of co-temporary inhabitants : and as much 
more beautifdl and perfect must those spiritual worlds 
connected with the Sirian system, be than the natural 
worlds and planets of that system, as our own spiritual 
world and heaven is, by our former showing, a far more 
perfect state than earth, — ^being formed of those whose 
faculties and affections have been indefinitely expanded 
and elevated by passing the barrier of death, and throw- 
ing off the burthen of this material state. Here, then, 
what a sublime view opens upon us ! we will speaJc no 
more of the spiritual world — ^we will speak haiceforth 
of the spiritual uninerse — composed of as many spiri- 
tual worlds, as there are stars and planets in the mate- 
rial universe. And who knows but those spiritual orbs 
may shine to the eyes of spirits, in distant beauty, just 
as the innumerable stars that spangle the sky, gHtter 
and twinkle with their sparkling light befbre the sight of 
the rapt astronomer at his midnight vigils? Is it not 
reasonable to think so ? Truth, as before shown, is 
spiritual light, and therefore to spiritual eyes must 
shine, as natural light to natural eyes. The various 
heavens, therefore, constituted of those who are filled 
with truth and love, and who thus are truth and love, 
as it were, in very form^ would be seen to poor forth 
light to the eyes of spirits and angels in other heavens, 
as the countless stars and planets in our sphere shine 
distantly to us, and we to them. And may not this be 
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the hidden allusion contained in the beantiM passage 
already quoted, " They that are wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for eyer and ever?" — 
" There are more things in heaven and earth," says the 
&r-seeing poet, 'Hhan are dreamt of in our philoso- 

phy-" 

Those heavens, moreover — ^that spiritual firmament, 
which thus becomes visible to man after death, when 
he enters on the spiritual state, — ^wiU be real heavens, 
the true heavens : whereas this material firmament over 
our heads and which we call "the heavens," is, as 
scienoe well knows, not really such. Those planets 
and worids plainly cannot be the abode of angels or 
spiritual beings at all, but, by the deductions of all just 
analogy, they are earths like our own, inhabited by 
men like ourselves; being materiiJ and not spiritual, 
they must of necessity be the habitation of material 
beings, that is to say, of beings clothed with material 
bodies. In &et, our sun and planets must appear as 
heavens to them, precisely as they appear heavens to 
us. Why, then, it might be asked, do we call that 
firmament and those worlds " heavens " at all ? and 
why have they been always so oaHed by the ancients, 
as by the GSreeks and Bomans for instance, as weU as 
by the modems? This custom springs, doubtless, 
from an interior and spiritual idea, an idea derived 
from the spiritual world ;— *the some cause that makes 
us speak of truth as light, and of love as warmih, and 
also that causes us to speak, of God as aiovey or on 
high. According to the views just presented, — ^to the 
eye of the spirit the real heaven would appear as on 
high, stretched fiir and wide, in glittering beauty, just 
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as the natural firmament appears to us ; and this idea, 
flowing into our minds from the sjaritual world, we re- 
ceive and involuntarily apply to the firmament above 
and around us, and call it " ike heavens :" — ^for it does 
in a manner correspond to and represent the real hea- 
vens. And, doubtless, it is of Divine Providence that 
we do entertain this idea. The world without was 
created a picture and image of the world within : every- 
thing in nature is representative of something in spirit, 
—of something in the mind of man ; and thence it is, 
that the poet is able so freely and easily to borrow 
images from nature, when he wishes to typify the 
thoughts and feelings of the mind. And it would be 
weU, if, whenever we looked upon nature, we could see 
in it not only an image of Grod the Creator, and of His 
goodness and wisdom, but also an image of that spi- 
ritual world, that heaven, which is His kingdom and 
dwelling-place. Thus would the mind be elevated from 
the natural to the spiritual, be lifted from earth to 
heaven. Now this has place, in a degree, with all : 
they look upon the starry firmament, and, from the 
secret spiritual idea before mentioned, think of it as 
heaven. It is not indeed really heaven, but it may be 
considered an image of it, and as presenting to our 
eyes an appearance somewhat similar to that which the 
real heavens present before the eyes of spiritual beings. 
By this thoi]^ht, the outer and the inner worlds, the 
representative heavens and the real heavens, are brought 
into connection in the mind, and our ideas are thus 
elevated from matter to spirit, from time to eternity. 

It is true, indeed, — when the idea strikes one, that 
the thought of his childhood was not the real truth, 
that the pleasant belief of the spangled firmament 
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over his head being heaven and the abode of angels, 
cannot be correctr— he is at first pained at the reflection. 
He is as one waked from a pleasant dream, and before 
whom a sweet illusion has been dissipated. It is well. 
Let him torn, then, his thoughts to that world where 
there is no illusion, where all is real and is what it 
appears; where the real and true heavens ever shine in 
resplendent beauty, and where, if found worthy of a 
place there, he may not only be able to look forth and 
behold those celestial worlds scattered all around him, 
star beyond star in endless succession, and in countless 
multitudes — ^as he beholds the stars of this firmament, 
now — ^but he may also perhaps be allowed to visit 
them, and roam firom world to world, and from galaxy 
to galaxy, in that spiritual firmament, — ^till his mind is 
fiEed with a knowledge and a delight, far surpassing all 
the treasures and pleasures of earthly science. 

Contemplating, now, the joys and glories of the 
spiritual world, and ike life eternal — ^as they have been 
thus imperfectly sketched — ^what conclusion remains to 
be drawn in reference to the great point, which is the 
aim of aU our remarks, — ^the existence of a Divine 
Creator, and His Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. In 
our 'Fitst Chapter, we presented an outline view of the 
Material Universe, and called attention to its beauty, 
richness, order, and immensity, and to the proofs of 
exquisite skill, wondrous wisdom and power, and ten- 
der goodness, everywhere discemible. In the preceding 
Sections of this Second Chapter, we adduced instances 
of wisdom, goodness, and happiness in man as he 
exists in this world, — as being visible manifestations 
and certain proofs of the Wisdom and Goodness of 
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Him, from whom, as it wns argued, all man's excel* 
lances and blessings most be deriyed. But here, in 
contemplating the glories of the Spiritoal UniTerse,-^- 
as made visible to the eye of enlightmied reason cleared 
by faith, — and in considering the greatly exalted wis- 
dom, goodness, and felicity of man, when passed into 
that spiritual state, and raised from eart& to heaven — 
we behold all these things, as it were, in a magnified 
form. Consequently, the evidences of the divine 
wisdom and goodness are magnified and multiplied 
in like proportion. If the beauties and charms of a 
natural landscape bear witness to the power and 
the baievolence of Him who formed it — ^how much 
more those of a heavenly kndscape I If the elegance 
and nicety of structure visible in earthly objects, 
be proofs of the Divine skill and benignity, — ^how 
much more the exquisiteness of those spiritual realities, 
of which material things are but as the shadows ! 
If the order and the vastness of this natural universe 
excite our admiration and wonder, at the infinity 
of the wisdom and power of the great Architect, 
what shall we feel in refiectmg upon the splendor and 
the immensity of that Spiritual Universe, — which, 
though at present invisible to our material organs, will 
one day be seen by our spiritual ones, and is even now 
visible to the eye of right reason and of Mth? — ^that 
Spiritual Universe, which, as before diown, must have 
been, from the beginning, and still is, and will o(»itinue 
to be, the vast receptacle of all the countless genera- 
tions of men that are successively bom, dwell, and die, 
on all the innumerable worlds and syrtem of worlds in 
the material universe around us; and which conse- 
quently must be as much more vast and populous than 
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that material umyerse, as the generations that have 
existed in all time exceed in numbers that existing at 
any one time. In like manner, if in contemplating the 
mtellectaal power of a Newton, and the benevolence of 
a Howard, we saw manifest proofs of the profundity of 
the Wisdom, and the abmidanoe of the Goodness, of 
the Being who made them both, and who gave them 
all their intellect and feeling, — ^how much stronger is 
the light of testimony that beams from the beatified 
spirits of Newton and Howard, and from their ooun- 
tenanoes shining with the light and lore of heaven, as 
we can now behold them in thought, existing in the 
eternal world 1 Lastly, if from the happiness of man 
as he is in this life, — the sportive innocence of infancy, 
the merriment of boyhood, the deUghtfol hopes and 
happy loves of youth, the domestic and social pleasures 
and the exciting activities of manhood, and the peace 
of old age, — ^if from all these joys, we could draw argu* 
ments to prove the love of our good Creator and 
Heavenly Father who provided them all^^-what con* 
dasion is to be drawn from the immensely increased 
and exalted happiness which the good man enjoys, 
when, having passed the gate of death, he enters on 
his eternal inheritance? What but the purest and in- 
toisest love, in the Divine Mind, eould have inspired 
the idea (if we may use such an expression) of forming 
a grand and beautiful dwelling-place above, into which, 
having passed through a necessary preparatory stage of 
ndstenoe, might at length be gathered His intelligent 
(3«atures, to be blessed with the most exalted joy and 
happiness, close to Himself, for ever? Can anything 
that man can do, be said to snerU any such eternal 
bkssuig? Is it not a mere gift derived from the 
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purest beneficence and loveP What Wisdom, too, in 
carrying out the grand design — and what plenitude of 
power ! Thus, then, it is, especially, in the contempla- 
tion of the joys and glories of the spiritual state of 
existence and the life eternal, that the goodness, wis- 
dom, and power of the Divine Creator are seen to be 
the most clearly and abimdantly manifested. 

One point more remains to be touched upon. The 
question might be asked, — how is it to be shown that 
all these things are the work of a single Being, and not 
of two or more ? — ^thus satisfying the terms of the pro- 
position, that " there is a Being All-powerful, Wise, 
and Good, by whom everything exists." The answer 
is, that the perfect unity and harmony pervading all 
parts of the creation, are sure proof that it is the work 
of a single Mind. It is one system of laws, that per- 
vades the universe, and not several systems, and hence 
the order and symmetry everywhere visible. The 
planets, in their swift and graceful revolutions about 
the sun, have no interference with each other, but move 
round ceaselessly in their respective courses, in perfect 
concord, and " in solemn silence all," uttering no sound 
unless it be the unheard "music of the spheres." 
OccasionaUy, indeed, eclipses occur; the bright orbs, 
in passing, throw sometimes their shadows on -each 
other. But what harm is that ? It is rather a beauty 
and a benefit. The occasional variation both directs 
attention, and bears testimony, to the order from which 
it is a momentary departure—as the exceptions prove 
the rule. The value too of the blessings we are con- 
tinually enjoying, is more justly appreciated, by a tem- 
porary withdrawal of them. The gloom which an- 
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edipse of the sun throws over the hjce of nature, en- 
ables us rightly to' understand and feel how needful and 
precious is his light. Moreover, eclipses, as we know, 
are of great service in sensibly demonstrating some of 
the great truths of astronomical science. In an eclipse 
of the moon, for instance, the shadow of the earth 
thrown upon that body shows manifestly the circular 
form of our planet. Being ourselves upon the earth, 
we cannot see its whole globular shape, as we can that 
of the other planets which we view at a distance ; but 
by means of an eclipse, we are enabled to behold our- 
selves, as it were, in the mirror of the moon, and thus 
see our true form and likeness. It was from the eclipses 
of the moons of Jupiter, that the speed of light was as- 
certained, and the interesting and wonderful fact made 
known to man, that this first of natural existences, this 
^rHest messenger, as it were, from the Divine Creator, 
goes on its useful errands at the enormous rate of 
192,000 miles in one second of time. By means of 
the same eclipses, are astronomers enabled to construct 
those tables of longitude, by which the mariner ascer- 
tains his position on the wide ocean, and thus makes 
his way in safety over the pathless waters. Thus is it, 
that out of seeming disorder more perfect order is 
elicited : out of temporary darkness there comes forth 
brighter light. 

' But the great law, the law of gravitation, which re- 
gulates so beautifully the order of our planetary system, 
is not confined to that system : it extends through the 
whole universe. It may be seen carrying on its opera- 
tions, and working its magical effects among the most 
distant orbs that are subject ^to our observation whether 
by the naked eye or by means of the highest powers of 
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the telescope. You may see it in those beaatifol sys- 
tems of double and triple stars, that are now known to 
exist in various parts of the firmament. Those count- 
less suns that fill the heavenS) and which were called, 
of old, '' fixed stars/' being supposed to be fixed and 
motionless in their places, are now ascertained to be by 
no means fixed, but all in" rapid motion, revolving round 
each other in every variety of graceful movement, and 
in orbits whose immensity is altogether inconceivable. 
Look up, for instance, on a clear evening, and observe 
the middle star in the tail of the Great Bear. That 
is a double star, which, with the small star lying near 
it, makes a triple system, the bodies composing which 
revolve round ea^h other, or, rather, round a common 
centre, in the enormous period of 180,000 years. Still 
more interesting and wonderfbl is a system of stars in 
the constellation Lyra. It is a quadruple system, — 
one pair of stars, revolving about another pair. The 
two stars composing one of the pairs, revolve round 
each other in about a thousand years ; those of the 
other pair, in about two thousand: but one pair re- 
volves about the other pair, a^ it is estimated, in not 
less than the inconceivable period of 560,000 years. 
What a thought is this ! How do our little times and 
seasons shimk into insignificance before these awful 
periods ! How do our little doings of a day lose them- 
selves, and become unnotioeable and invisible, before 
these tremendous works and movements of the Al- 
mighty Creator 1 Yet, in the workings of these vast 
and complicated systems of suns, we may note the 
presence of the same single law, which serves to bind 
together the various parts of our own solar system, as 
well as the particles of eveiy orb that goes to compose 
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that system — ^the great law of aUradum; whicli^ as le- 
marked in another place, seems fitly to represent, and, 
we may believe, is derived from, that law of spirUual 
attraction that pervades the nniverse of mind — ^the 
great law of lave, — ^wherein is imaged everywhere the 
character of Him who is Love itself, the good Creator 
and Father of all. 

Here, then, we may see the impress of a Single 
Mind, in the unity and harmony which pervade the 
visible universe ; while, at the same time, we discern 
the qualities of that Mind, — ^its Power, in the grandeur 
of the plan, its Wisdom in the perfectness of its beauty 
and order, and its Love in the presence of that great 
pervading force which draws into intimate connection 
and union its innumerable parts. It is true, indeed, that 
Science has not yet grasped all the links of the great 
chain which binds the universe into a single whole, yet 
every discovery adds a new Hnk, filling up the intervals, 
and bringing the scattered parts into more and more 
perfect connection; and ahready enough is known to 
enable it to trace the general course of that chain, even 
where a part is not directly visible, and to pronounce 
that it is and must be truly one, — ^thus verifying, as it 
were, the truth of old Homer's grand idea, that a golden 
chain goes forth from the throne of God, and, after ^* 
circling the universe, returns again to link itself to His 
footstool 

But now — a the material universe be thus seen to 
constitute one whole, — ^what shall be said of the Spin* 
tual universe, and of the connection of the two f for to 
satisfy completely the terms of the proportion, it should 
be shown that " everything that exists," whether ma- 
terial or spiritual, is produced from one Divine Being. 
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To this inqniiy, then, it may be answered, first, that if 
the natural mriverse shows everywhere order and con- 
nection between its parts, still more perfect is the order 
and harmony manifest in the spiritual universe or world 
of mind. All who have in any degree studied the sub- 
ject, have observed how closely ideas are associated, 
one thought leading to another, truth illustrating truth, 
affection linking itself to kindred affecticm. Hence we 
have the expression, *' the cirde of the sciences." All 
known truths are seen by the eye of the mind, as con- 
nected together, and as arranged, too, m a certain 
Tegular and beautiful order. Thus, the truth is gene- 
rally received or recognised, that the universe of mind 
is a one, a whole, however various and innumerable its 
parts. That this mental universe exists or is derived 
from one God, is manifest from all that has been said in 
previous Sections, in regard to *' God's Wisdom seen 
in man's wisdom," and " God's Goodness seen in man's 
goodness." This would not be the case, were not 
man's wisdom and goodness derived from God : how 
else should His likeness be there? The work bears on 
its face testimony to its Author : the child, by the in- 
fallible proof of resemblance, points to its Parent. 

One powerful witness might indeed be brought to 
invalidate the testimony in regard to perfect unity and 
harmony in the world of mind — ^namely, the existence 
of evU. But this is too large a subject to enter upon 
here; a ftiture part of this work will be devoted 
specially to it, and it will then be our endeavor to show 
that the existence of evil not only is no proof that there 
is more than one Creator or Source of all things, nor 
any argument against His wisdom or goodness, but 
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that, rightly considered, the origin and permission of 
that existence testify to both. 

In regard to the other point, the connection between 
the worlds of matter and of mind, and their harmony or 
oneness, — much has been already said in the present 
Section. And what has been said all goes to show that 
there is a close and intimate connection existing between 
the two worlds ; that they are not far distant from each 
other; that they are not in their proper constitution 
opposed to each other; and that they difper only as 
being in different degrees or places in the scale of crea^ 
tion. And that, radically distinguished as matter and 
spirit are, there is yet a close analogy or correspond- 
ence between them. Prom this view it may be seen, 
that the different constitutions of matter and spirit, or 
of the material and spiritual worlds^ is no argument 
against their being derived from one and the same 
Creator, but rather that the close analogy existing be- 
tween them, different as thqr are, is strong proof of the 
truth of that unity of origin. 

Thus, then, from these considerations, in addition to 
those previously offered in the Pirst Chapter and in the 
foregoing Sections of this,— -it may justly be concluded, 
that " there ia a Being Afi-Powerfol, Wise, and Good, 
by whom everything exists." 
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CHAPTER m, 

GOD SPEAKING. 

The eyidenoes presented, thus &r, of the being of God, 
and of His goodness, wisdom, and power, have been 
derived, for the most part, from considerations inde- 
pendent of written Bevelation. They have been 
drawn, in the first place, from the contemplation of the . 
material universe, and the order, exceEence, and magni^ 
fioenoe of the innumerable things that constitute it, — all 
which proclaim a God : and they have been derived, in 
the second place, from the survey of the still nobler 
spiritual universe, or world of mind, as seen by the eye 
of enlightened reason, — ^whether as existing in man 
here upon earth and beheld in his life and works, or in 
man as a spirit, after he has dropped his garment of 
clay and entered on the grander l^e of eternity. In 
both these universes, the natural and the spiritual, the 
admirable and wonderful character of the works declares 
everywhere the Divinity, of the Workman, His infinite 
goodness, wisdom, and might. 

Yet this evidence, though so plain, is still only in- 
ference: these, though lucid, are yet but silent, wit- 
nesses. " In reason's ear," as the poet affirms, God's 
works do, indeed, " utter forth a glorious voice : " but 
man's mind seems to wish for something still more dis- 
tinct and palpable than this : he longs to hear a voice, 
such as is addressed not only to the ear of reason, but 
to the ear of sense. " This awfiil silence," he exclaims, 
" terrifies and oppresses me. These outspread works of 
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nature, — ^this solemn son, rising with sucli unchanging 
regularity to his daily task, and these perpetual twink- 
ling stars that shine on from age to age, glittering in 
the still depths of heaven, — Oh! these awe me by their 
very majesty? they are too grave and silent. Why 
will they not speak out, and tell whence they came and 
what they are doing, and who made them, and put 
them in their places? If there be a God, a great 
Creator, an intelligent and sentient Being, — ^why will 
He not speak, and let me hear His voice — tell me in 
a kind, familiar way, that He does indeed exist, and 
where He is, and what He is ? Or, if that be impos- 
sible,— if He be too great to be thus approached by a 
weak mortal, — ^if His voice would burst my ear, or the 
sight of Him would dazzle and blind my eyes, and His 
presence consume and dissipate me, like the burning 
Sun approaching the earth — O, then, let Him but 
leriU — ^let him inscribe it on rock, or bark, or book, or 
where He pleases, (so that it be in legible characters 
which I may read and understand), — ^that He does 
exist, that He U good and wise, that He made all these 
things, and moreover that He still watches over and 
takes care of them, — ^and of me, too,*^and that He 
will make and keep me happy if I will look to Him 
and do His commands." 

This wish, so natural to man's heart, has been com- 
plied with, — this longing has been gratified, — this 
prayer has been answered. Such a writing does exist 
in the world. It was given to man many ages ago, 
and the manner in which it was given, and the persons 
to whom, is related with great exactness in the writing 
itself. And that we might have double testimony to 
its authenticity, we have the direct descendants of the 
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very persons to wliom it was communicated, still living 
among us ; and, though scattered through the world, 
and found in all nations, yet, by a wonderful providence, 
they have been kept a distinct and isolated race, — ^as if 
to the end that they may continue to stand before the 
eyes of men, personal, living witnesses, or the direct 
representatives of those who were living witnesses, to the 
great fact. This people, — as dedared by their family tra-> 
ditions, handed down from father to son, in uninterrupted 
succession, and as strikingly confirmed furthermore by 
the customs, rites, and ceremonies stiU actually in use 
among them, — ^were selected by the Divine being, to be 
the depositaries of that Sacred Writing. Descended 
originally from a single individual, — in order, as it 
would seem, that they might ever fed themselves bounct 
together as one family, — ^they grew in the course of 
time into a numerous people. Separating themselves, 
at length, by Divine command, from a nation with 
whom they had long sojourned but had never united, 
and who had for many years oppressed them, — they 
were led, by a series of the most striking and miracu^ 
lous interpositions, out of that land, through a sea and 
a wilderness, to the foot of a lo% mountain. And 
here, amid the solemn solitudes of the desert, the very 
voice of the Divine Himself was heard, in awful tones 
that went to their hearts, — addressing them, and 
giving them His commands, — ^intended not only for 
them, but through them for all mankind, — ^prescribing 
what they were to do, in order that they might live 
and be happy for ever. How sublimely is this great 
event related in the Writing itself ! "And it came to 
pass, on the third day, in the morning, that there were 
thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
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mount, and the voice of a trampet exceeding loud ; so 
that all the people in the camp trembled. And Modes 
brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with 
God : and they stood at the nether part of the mount. 
And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire : and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of 
the trumpet sounded long and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake and God answered him by a 
voice."* 

Can any thing be grander than this description? 
what a sublime proem I Then followed the utterance 
of those Ten great Bules of life, which contain the sub- 
stance of all rules, — ^the essence and pith of all the laws 
whidi man is required to obey. These the people lis- 
tened to, but they could bear no more. *' And all the 
people saw the ihunderings and the lightnings, and 
the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking : 
and when the people saw it, they removed and stood 
afiur off. And they said unto Moses, speak thou with 
us, and we will hear ; but let not God speak with us, 
lest we die. And the people stood afar off, and Moses 
drew near unto the thick darkness where Grod was. 
And Jehovah said unto Moses, Thus thou shalt say 
unto the children of Israel, ye have seen that I have 
talked with you from heaven."! 

Is not this GoD Spba&ikg ? Is not this the great 
Creator directly addressing men. His creatures, and 
giving them laws for their guidance, — ^thus showing 
His interest in and regard for them, and His continued 
eare of the beings He had made P And not only did 
* Exodofl ziz. 16, 19. f ^zodns zx. 18—22. 
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He speak those words, but He also wrote them down; 
in order that they might remain and be remembered. 
He wrote them, it is declared, on tables of stone, whk^ 
tables Moses brought down with him from the mount, 
and deposited in the sacred Ark, where they were kept 
and carefully preserved for seyoral hundred years. Thus, 
the Ten Commandments, the beginning and basis of 
the Holy Scriptures, were not only of Grod's teaching, 
but of God's own hand-writing. In addition to this, 
Moses himself, by Divine command, wrote or copied in 
a book these ten great laws, together with many other 
more particular ones, declared to him by Jehovah in 
the mount ; and this book, termed " the book of the 
covenant," he read in the hearing of the people ; and 
they answered, ^ All that the Lord hath said we will 
do, and be obedient."* This book was also carefully 
laid up, being committed to a special body of persons, 
the Levites, for preservation.f And this book stiH 
exists — ^not indeed the identical manuscript — for it is 
impossible that a manuscript written on perishable ma* 
terials should remain for such a length of time — ^but 
we have most exact and perfect copies of it. And this 
is by far the most ancient writing in existence. God- 
was the first of authors, as He is infinitely the greatest, 
— as He is, indeed, the very Author of aU authors 
tjiiemselves. Homer did not live tiU five hundred years 
after Moses. And compare Homer's Jupiter shaking 
Olympus with his nod, to the descriptions of the thun- 
ders and lightnings, and the sound of the trumpet, and 
the quaking of Sinai before the God of Israel. But we 
ought not to compare, for the one work is human, the 
other Divine. Homer himself, indeed, — as shown in a 
* ExoduB zziv. 4, 7. f I^eut xzzl 25, 26. 
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previdus cliaptei^-derived all his great thaaghts firom the 
same Gt>d, — ^^et indirect^ and through his own hmnan 
Sscdities. But the other was the direct dictation of 
God — ^Moses was but the penman. Hence that Writ* 
ing is called the "Word of God." Had it passed 
through the mmd of Moses, as well as through his 
hand, it would not have been the Word of God, but 
the word of man. Por, indeed, all ideas, that are in 
any degree good or true, flow in the first place from 
God; but being modified and limited or finited, by 
passing through man's finite faculties, — ^therefore, when 
spoken or written, haying lost their infinite, perfect, and 
Divine character, they are no longer God's words but 
man's : they are human writing, not Divine. This con- 
stitutes the distinction between Plenary Inspiration or 
Inspiration proper, on the one hand, — and, on the other, 
what may be termed semi-inspiration, which is a spedal 
odiffhteHment of man's own faculties, — and, again, non- 
inspiration or common writing. Inspiration proper is, 
in fact, simple dictation i as declared in the words of 
"the sweet Psahnist of Israel,"— ^' The spirit of the 
Lord spake by me, and His word was in my tongue :"* 
—not in his mind, but in his tongue. Thence the very 
words are Divine, and it is truly the Word of God. In 
such case, it is not the imm— properly speaking-^-that 
is inspired, but the Writing, Such was the character 
of what Moses wrote; for we find it declared that 
" Moses wrote all the Wards qf ike Lord:'-f Thus, 
then, this writing is truly the Word of the Lord, or 
God Speaking, The Saored Word is as truly God 
speaking to us, as if we had heard Him with our own 
ears under the shadow of Mount Sinai. 

* 2 Samuel zziii 2. f Exodus xxiv. 4. 
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Such was the beginning of that aeries of Divine 
Writings or dictations, which coDectiTely are called the 
*' Word of God." Those Divine oommonications were 
made at different times, through a period of more than 
a thousand years ; the first at Sinai, through Moses,-^ 
according to the common chronology about B.C. 1491, 
and the last through the prophet Malachi, about 
B.C. 420. That God truly spake or dictated those 
Writings, and that the prophets, whose names they 
bear, were merely the instruments or pmmen through 
whom they were written, is evidenced by the continual 
declarations of the writers themselves. Observe, for 
instance, the prophecy of Jeremiah. Almost every 
chapter opens with the words, *' The Word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying,'' or, " Thus saith the Lord," or, 
'' The Word that ca^e to Jeremiah from the Lord, 
saying," — thus continually conveying the idea that he 
spoke by the direct Divine dictation,— -that he uttered 
the very words of Jehovah Himself. And at length we 
find this declaration, showing that he wroie also by 
express Divine command: "This word came unto 
Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, take thee a roH of % 
book, and write therein all the words that I have 
spoken unto thee, fee."* So, in the prophecy of Essddd, 
we find similar language perpetually used. For in^- 
stance, after stating the drcumstances of time and 
place, the Book opens with the words, " The word d 
the Lord came expressly unto Eaekiel the priest,— *and 
the hand of the Lord was there upon him." Then, the 
second chapter commences with the words, ^8on of 
man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak unto thee.** 
The third chapter begins, "Moreover, he said unto 
* Jeremiah xzxvL 1, 2. 
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me, son of man," &c. The fourth chapter, ''Thou, 
al80» son of man, take thee a tile,'* &c. The fifth 
chapter, **And thou, son of man, take thee a sharp 
knife," Sec. The sixth chapter begins, ** And the word 
of the Lord came unto me, saying." The seventh 
chapter, *^ Moreover, the word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying." And so on. And that the Divine Being 
addressed him, not mentaliy, but by an actual voice, 
(as He did to Moses at Sinai) is plain, also, from the 
opening words of the ninth chapter : '^ He cried, also, 
in mine ears, with a loud voice, saying," &c. — Is not 
this veritably God Speaking? Does not this show, 
that the same God, Jehovah,-— who spoke to the people 
amidst thunders and lightnings at Sinai, and afterwards 
to Moses alone, on the mount, — continued from time 
to time to address men his creatures with a living 
voice, when they needed reproof, correction, or instruc- 
tion — ^thus showing His continued and constant obser- 
vation of, and interest in, all their doings? 

But turn, now, to the last of these Divine Writings, 
^-->the last of what is termed the '* Old Testament," 
namely, the Prophecy of Malachi. Throughout nearly 
the whole of this Book, we find God speaking directly, 
in the first person. It is not said, as in Ezekiel, " The 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying,** but the 
writer does not at all speak of or from himself,— he is 
merely the mouth-piece of Jehovah. Thus, the Book 
opens, " The burden of the word of the Lord to Israel 
by Malachi" (or, as more correctly translated, ''by the 
hand of Malachi" — ^showing that the latter was the 
mere scribe). " I have loved you, saith the Lord," &c. — 
^* A son honoreth his father, and a servant his master : 
if I then be a Pather, where is mine honour P and if I 
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be a master, where is my fear, saith the Lord of hosts 
unto you, priests, that despise my name.** And 
towards the conclusion : '' But unto you that fear my 
name, shall the sun of righteousness arise with healing 
in his wings. "-^'^ Semember ye the law of Moses, my 
servant, which I commanded him in Horeb." Is 
not this Ood Speaking^ directly^ and without any inter- 
vention ? Is this Malachi's word, or any man's word? 
Is it not the very " Word of the Lord" Himself? We 
see Him here^ too^ joinii^ the end to the beginning, 
and showing that it was the same Grod who spoke the 
first, that now spoke the last, words, — ^the same who 
spoke at Horeb, now spoke at Jerusalem: the same 
Jehovah spoke all, whether by Moses or by Malachi, or 
by the many that came between them» 

Observe, now, in the next place, the very remarkable 
means provided for the perfect preservation of those 
Divine Writings^ In the first {dace, the Law, when 
fully written out, was committed by Moses, to the care 
of a special body of persona, the Levites, by whom it 
was laid up in the ark^ by the side of the sacred tables. 
This appears from the following passage: '^When 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of this 
law in a book, until they were finished, that Moses 
commanded the Levites who bore the ark of the Cove- 
nant of the Lord, saying. Take this book of the law, 
and put it in the side of the ark of the Covenant of the 
Lord your God."* He commanded, also, that wh«i 
the Jews should set up a king over themselves — as he 
foresaw they would — ^the new ruler should make a copy 
of this law for his own guidance: '< When he sitteth 
* Deateronomy zzzL 24— 26. 
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i:i|x>n the throne of his Idngdom, he shall write him a 
oopy of this law in a book out of that which is before 
the priests, the Levites."* In after time, when the 
Jewish nation fell into a state of misrule and disorder, 
the original manuscript of the law was for a long time 
neglected and forgotten^-' which very drcumstanoe, 
however, contributed perhaps to its preservation* In 
the reign of Josiah, it was brought to light, and again 
read by the command of that good king to the people* 
Says a writer on this subject, ** The temple copy of the 
Pentateuch was discovered by HiUdah in the ireign of 
Josiah (B.C. 623,) and brought to light from the ob- 
scurity in which it had long been buried (2 Kings, 
xxii. 8,) — a fact which must have contributed greatly 
to restore the uniformity of the manuscripts that were 
in common use, and to preserve from corruption future 
transcripts. The writings of the Prophets, and some 
€i the Historical Books, not being regarded by the Jews 
as of equal importance as the Law, were probably but 
sddom transcribed : their text would thus be preserved, 
in some degree, safe from corruption ; while some of the 
sacred Books were not composed till after the return 
from the Captivity, about which time the Jews began 
to be exceedingly scrupulous respecting the preserva- 
tion of the text of their Scriptures." f 

In the time of our Saviour, we find in existence a 
dass of persons, the Scribes, whose special business it 
seems to have been to transcribe the Sacred Writings. 
And with what exceeding care transcripts were made, 
especially for public use in the Synagogues, may be 

* Deut. xvil 18, 19. 

t J. Sobtt Porter's Principles of Textual CriUdtm^ Book II., 
Chap. I. 
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seen from tbe following rules laid down by the Babbis 
to be observed on such occasions: " A. Sepher Torak 
(Synagogue Copy) must be transcribed from an ancioit 
and approved manuscript, only with pure black ink 
(the manner of preparing the ink is described), upon 
the skin of a dean animal, prepared expressly for the 
purpose by a Jew ; and the sheets or skins are to be 
fastened together with strings made of the sinews of a 
clean animal. Each skin must contain a prescribed 
number of columns, of a limited length and breadth : 
each column must contain a regulated number of lines 
and words ; and all except five must begin with the 
letter i. The scribe must not write a single word 
from memory. He must attentively look on each in- 
dividual word in his exemplar, and orally pronounce 
it before writing it down. In writing any of the 
Sacred Names of God, he is required to solemnize his 
mind by devotion and reverence : and previously to 
writing any of them, he must wash his pen : before 
writing the ineffable name JEHOVAH, he is to baiAe 
his whole person t The copy must be examined within 
thirty days after its completion. Some authore ass^ 
that the mistake of a single letter vitiates the whole 
manuscript : others assert that it is permitted to oar» 
rect three such errors in any one sheet ; if more axe 
found, the copy is condemned as profane or imfit for 
religious purposes."* So extreme was the care taken, 
—-as ordained, doubtless, by Divine Providence for the 
preservation of that Sacred Word, of which, as de- 
clared by the Saviour's mouth, not " one jot or tittle" 
was to perish ! 

In a later age, arose a body or, rather, a succession 
* Porter*8 iVmei>fef of Texhud CrUkitm, Book XL, Chap. II. 
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of learned Jews, called Masorites, who composed a 
critical work, the Masora, the object of which was to 
guard the sacred text from violation or corruption. 
Incredibly minute and accurate were the labors of the 
Masorites. " They collated copies, and corrected the 
text where it appeared to be faulty ; they divided the 
books into verses ; they invented, (or, at least, increased 
the number of) the vowel-points, to mark the accurate 
pronunciation, by which the sense is in many cases 
determined ; they invented the system of accentuation, 
and affixed to each word its accent, to mark what they 
considered the proper modulation of the voice; and 
they accurately enumerated the verses, words, and let- 
ters, as well as the sections of the different Books, 
noting the middle verse of each, and in some cases, the 
middle word.— *The Masora points out the places in 
which anything was supposed to have been omitted, 
added, or altered ; the words which were written full, 
that is with the quiescent letters inserted, and those 
which were written defectively, that is with the same 
letters omitted; and also, those words, in which any 
anomaly occurred in the use either of the vowel-points 
or accents. It indicates the number of times the same 
word is found in the beginning, middle, or end of a 
verse; what letters are to be pronounced, what are 
silent, what are inverted, suspended, diminished, or 
enlarged. The Masora to the Pentateuch informs us 
which is the middle letter of the Law ; and the Ma- 
sora, at the end of the Bible, is said to give the 
number of times that each letter of the alphabet occurs, 
from the beginning to the end of the Old Testament. 
It also shows the sum total to be 815,280 letters."* 
* Porter*s Princ^tis ofTextvai Ortitcim, Book II., Chap. I. 
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What an astonishing labor is this I Where is there 
anything like it to be found in the whole history of 
criticism or comment ? There is, indeed, nothing like 
it to be found, because there is no other book in the 
world worthy of such care, — ^no other that is Divine. 

And why, in the Divine Proyidence, has such care 
been taken of it ? Because it is God's own Word — ^it 
is God speaking to man. And what he speaks. He 
addresses to all His creatures — ^to all mankind in all 
places and ages ; and therefore, His Word was to be 
preserved in its integrity for all coming time. For 
when He speaks. He cannot speak otherwise than 
Divinely, that is, universally and infinitely. There are 
infinite depths of meaning in all His words — ^to be 
opened more and more fully, and perceived more and 
more clearly, as man rises to higher and higher states 
of purity and wisdom. Hence it is, that the Word of 
God is capable of being viewed in so many different 
lights, and is applicable in so many different ways. 
Where, for instance, in perusing the Sacred Volume, 
the Jew reads only the literal history of his fathers' 
deliverance from Egypt, and, after loug wanderings and 
many trials in the wilderness, their final and happy 
entrance into the land of Canaan, — ^the Christian sees, 
in that interesting narrative, a type, also, of his own 
spiritual progress, his deliverance from the bondage of 
sin, the long course of trial and temptation necessary 
to his purification, and at length his joyful entrance 
into the Heavenly Canaan, — salvation and life eternal. 
So, again, while the Jew, in the rites and ceremonies of 
the Mosaic law, the washings and other observances, 
sees only the ceremony itself, the form, the outward 
act, — ^the Christian perceives that 'which is the soul 
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and life of the act, — ^the washings of baptism, and 
the cleansing of the heart by regeneration. And, again, 
while the Jew observes with faithfulness the ordinance 
of the passover, and eats the paschal lamb " in haste, 
with his loins girded and his staff in hand," — the 
Christian, instead, looks up in humble gratitude to his 
blessed Bedeemer above, — "the Lamb that taketh 
away the sins of the world/' 

Such is the nature of the Divine Word, It has a 
meaning for all minds, instruction and consolation for 
all hearts and all states. The influence of these Sacred 
Writings on the world, has been thus eloquently de- 
scribed: "With every drawback in origin, structure, 
and language, they have won their way to unparalleled 
aseendancy. No volume ever commanded such a pro- 
fusion of readers, or has been translated into so many 
languages. Such is the universality of its spirit, that 
iko book loses less by translation ; — ^none has been so 
frequently copied in manuscript, and none so often 
printed. King and noble, peasant and pauper, are 
delighted students of its pages. Philosophers have 
humUy gleaned from it, and legislation has been 
thankfully indebted to it. Its stories charm the child, 
its hopes inspirit the aged, and its promises soothe the 
bed of death. The maiden is wedded under its sanc- 
tion, and the grave is closed under its comforting 
assurances. Its lessons are the essence of religion, 
the seminal truths of theology, the first principles of 
morals, and the guiding axioms of political economy. 
Martyrs have often bled and been burned for attach- 
ment to it. It is the theme of universal appeal. 
Jn the entire range of literature, no book is so often 

n* 
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quoted or referred to. The majority of all the books 
ever published have been in connection with it. The 
Fathers commented upon it, and the snbtle divines of 
the middle ages refined upon its doctrines. It sua-* 
tained Origen's scholarship and Ohrysostom's rh^mc; 
it whetted the penetration of Abelard, and exercised 
the keen ingenuity of Aquinas. It gave life to the 
revival of letters, and Dante and Petrarch reveled in 
its imageiy. It augmented the erudition of Erasmus, 
and roused and blessed the intrepidity of Luther. Its 
temples are the finest specimens of architecture ; and 
the brightest triumphs of music are associated with its 
j)oetry. The text of no ancient author has summoned 
into operation such an amount of labor and learning, 
and it has furnished occasion for the most masterly 
examples of criticism and comment, grammatical in* 
vestigation, and logical analysis. It has inspired the 
English muse with her loftiest strains. Its beams 
gladdened Milton in his darkness, and cheered the 
song of Oowper in his sadness. It was the star which 
guided Columbus in the discovery of the New World. 
It furnished the panoply of that Puritan valor, which 
shivered tyranny in days gone by. It is the Magna 
Charta of the world's regeneration and liberties. Such 
benefactors as Francke, Nefi^, Schwartz, and Howard, 
were cast in the mould of the Bible.*— Among the 
Christian classics, it loaded the treasures of Owen, 
charged the fulness of Hooker, barbed the point of 
Baxter, gave colors to the palette and sweep to the 
pencil of Bunyan, enriched the fragrant fancy of Taylor, 
sustained the loftiness of Howe, and strung the plum- 
met of Edwards. In short, this collection of artieas 
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fives and letters has ennobled myriads of minds, and 
changed the face of the world."* 

Can a Book, which has had so vast an influence 
over mankind, have had any other than a Divine 
origin ? But it may be added, that the influence of 
this Divine Word is as yet but beginning to be felt. 
Its true meaning has been so long perverted or misun- 
derstood, nay, in so many countries the book itself has 
been so kept out of the hands of the people, that it has 
had comparatively little opportunity to produce its 
legitimate efiPeots. But as the holy Volume becomes 
more and more widely diffused, and its true sense more 
generally understood, its power will be more deeply 
and universally felt, and the effects of its silent but 
deep workings will at length be seen— -like the vivify* 
ing presence of waters in a thirsty soil— ^covering the 
globe with. spiritual viridity and life. 

Having thus sought to show, by a brief history of 
ihese Sacred Writings, their origin, general character, 
and manner of preservation,— that they are truly what 
they purport to be, the Word of God, God speaking to 
men. His creatures, — ^the next interesting point of in- 
quiry is. What do these Writings say ? what testimony 
do they bear to the Divine character. His goodness, 
wisdom, and power ? God, certainly, must know Him* 
self infinitely better than any others can know Him. 
If therefore, these are indeed God's own words, and if 
in them He speaks of Himself, what He declares must 
be far more satisfactory testimony than any other ; His 
words will speak to us even more clearly and satisfac- 
torily than His works. 

* North British Review, 
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Let US listen, then, to what He says concerning 
Himself: — we shall find Him speaking, as might be 
presumed, in sublime tones. And, first, of His Bein^. 
He calls Himself the I AM, that is, Being Itself, and 
the Fountain of all other being. He said to Moses, 
when he inquired who, he should tell the Israelites, 
had sent him to them, '^ Say to them, I AM hath sent 
me to you." And how simple yet sublime is that 
account of His discovery of Himself to Moses : " Moses 
kept the flock of Jethro, his father-in-law.— ^And the 
angel of the Lord appeared to him in a flame of fire 
out of the midst of a bush ; and he looked, and behold 
the bush burned with fire, and was not consumed. 
And Moses said, I will now turn aside and see this 
great sight why the bush is not burnt. And God 
called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and said, 
Moses I Moses ! and he said, Here am I. And He 
said. Draw not nigh hither ; put ofl^ thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground. And He said, I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob. And Moses hid his face, for he was afiraid 
to look upon God. And the Lord said, I have surely 
seen the affliction of my people who are in Egypt, and 
have heard their cry by reason of their taskmasters ; 
for I know their sorrows. And I am come down to 
deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to 
bring thera up out of that land unto a good land and a 
large, unto a land flowing with milk and honey."* 

This manifestation of Himself to Moses, was the 
beginning of a long series of splendid exertions of 
Divine power, by which was accomplishied the deliver- 
♦ Exodus iii. 1— «. 
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ance of a whole people from bondage^ and their intro* 
duction into a new country. And this was done, not 
from any partial preference of one nation over another 
(for God is " no respecter of persons,") but to the end 
that, among the people thus selected, there might be 
established a new and purer Church or Dispensation, 
and especially that they might become the depositaries 
of the Sacred Word, which was about to be revealed 
for the instruction of all mankind. 

Thus much, then, in regard to the Being of God : in 
the passage just quoted it is declared not only that 
God exists, but that He is Being Itself, and that His 
very name is I AM. The same is signified by the 
name JEHOVAH, which is derived in Hebrew from 
the word To Be. 

Next, in regard to His Fower. Is not the whole 
historical portion of the Sacred Volume a continued 
description of the displays of God's Almighty power ? 
The very opening of the Book presents Him as the 
great Creator of all things. How simple yet all-com* 
prehensive is the language : ^' In the beginning, God 
created the heavens and the earth." If a monarch be 
called powerful, who merely governs the inhabitants of 
a small portion of the earth's surface, — then is not He, 
who not only governs, but created and made thos^ 
people, and the monarch himself, and the land on 
which they live, and the whole earth, and all the other 
worlds in the universe — ^is not such a One to be called 
All-Poweeful? Moreover, that God not only created, 
but rules and directs, the world and the affairs of men, 
(and not, according to the notion of some of the 
ancient philosophers, merely created the universe, and 
then retired into a corner of it, and left it to take care 
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of itself) is evident from the whole tenor of the Sacred 
Scriptures, from the opening passage onwards. He is 
constantly described as an active and most active 
Being, taking an interest in all men's doings, leading 
the good, checking the bad, punishing the refractory, 
removing from the world those who would injure and 
destroy their fellow-men, — and, on the other hand, 
blessing, and promising still more highly to bless, 
those who obey His Word, and who love and serve and 
do good to each other. And what grand exhibitions of 
His Power are presented, in the course of His accom-* 
plishing all these purposes ! See the great acts per- 
formed by the instrumentality of Moses, as the means 
of compelling the stubborn king of Egypt to let the 
people of Israel go. Behold Him, next, leading them 
on through the wilderness in a cloud by day, and in a 
pillar of fire by night ; opening a path for them through 
the Bed Sea, and overwhelming their pursuing enemies 
in the same waters, by a look and a word. How sub- 
lime is the language of that narration I ^' And it came 
to pass, that in the morning watch the Lord looked at 
the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and 
of the doud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians ; 
and took off their chariot-wheels, that they drove them 
heavily : so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee from 
the face of Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them against 
the Egyptians. And the Lord said unto Moses, StretcK 
out thine hand over the sea, that the waters may come 
again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and 
upon their horsemen. And Moses stretched forth his 
hand over the sea, and the sea returned to its strength 
when the morning appeared. And the Egyptians fled 
against it; and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in 
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the midst of the sea. — ^Thus the Lord saved Israel that 
day out of the hand of the Egyptians.* 

Go forward, now, to an after age, and behold the siame 
Almighty Hand deUvering the city Jerusalem from a 
great army which was marching against it. Byron has 
taken the incident for the subject of one of his loftiest 
poems, ** The Destruction of Sennacherib." The same 
narrative shows, moreover, in a striking manner, the 
power of prayer, and pictures God as a listener to 
earnest prayer,<'-^hus showing His interest in human 
affairs, and His omnipresence as well as His omni- 
potence. Sennacherib, king of Assyria, had sent a 
message to Hezekiah the king of Judah, that he was 
oni his way with an army to take Jerusalem, and calling 
upon him to yield at once. The narrative thus pro- 
ceeds : *' And Hezekiah received the letter from the 
hand of the messengers, and read it ; and Hezekiah 
went up unto the house of the Lord, and spread it 
before the Lord. And Hezekiah prayed unto the Lord, 
saying, Lord of hosts, God of Israel, that dwellest 
between the cherubims, thou art the God, even thou 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth : thou hast 
made heaven and earth. Incline thine ear, O Lord, 
and hear : open thine eyes, Lord, and see : and hear 
all the words of Sennacherib, who hath sent to reproach 
the living God. — ^Now, therefore, Lord our Gt)d, 
save us from his hand, that all the kingdoms of the 
earth may know that thou art the Lord, even tbou 
only." Observe, now, the prompt answer to this 
prayer. "Then Isaiah, the son of Amoz sent unto 
Hezekiah, saying, Thus saith the Lord God of Israel : 
Whereas thou hast prayed to me against Sennacherib, 
* ExodaB ziv. 24—30. 
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king of Assyria; — theiefore, tbos saith the Lord ooii« 
cerning the king of Assyria, — ^he shall not come into 
this city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it 
with shields, nor cast a bank against it. By the way 
that he came, by the same shall he return, and shah 
not come into this city, saith the Lord. For I will 
defend this city to saye it for mine own sake, and for 
my servant David's sake. Then the angel of the Lord 
went forth, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an 
hundred and eighty and five thousand. And when 
they arose early in the morning, behold they were all 
dead corpses. So Sennacherib, king of Assyria, departed 
and went and returned."* Is there not here a striking 
exhibition of the Divine Power, in protectii^; the in- 
nocent against their d^troyers ? ^ 

It is in incidents, like these, of apparent violencey 
though real mercy, that power is most strikingly 
manifested ; for that exhibition of power most forcibly 
affects the mind, which appears in some Solent outward 
act, by which great and immediate effect is visibly {Hr0'> 
duced. It is for this reason that we have adduced tha 
above instances* Yet, in reality, there is no greatef 
exercise of Divine power here, than in making the sun 
daily to shine, and in causing the fruits to grow annually 
out of the earth, and in breathing into man's nostrils 
the breath of life, and each moment sustaining the life 
so given. And it is in such exercises of Divine power, 
— acts of perfect love and blessing, without even the 
appearance of violence or harshness — ^that the Divine 
Qoodness truly delights. As He Himself says, " Have 
I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die, saith 
the Lord God ; and not that he should return from his 
* Isaiah xxxvU. 
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ways and live ?"♦ It is only because the Divine Being 
had to deal with such corrupt and wicked nations — 
stiff-necked and rebellious, as the Jews themselves were, 
and depraved and idolatrous as were the nations around 
them, — and because the Sacred History necessarily 
relates those dealings, — that in that Volume there are 
found so many accounts of seeming severity. It is not 
that the Lord would have it so, for He is goodness and 
mercy itself. But the wicked must be restrained, as 
much for their own good, as for the protection of the 
innocent whom they would destroy. Heal mercy in a 
king or governor is shown as much in punishing the 
thief or murderer, as in direct acts of blessing to the 
good citizen : for the end is protection and peace* Now, 
the Sacred Volume is written and given to men, both as a 
support and encouragement to the good, and as a check 
and warning to the bad ; and it is because the Divine 
Being has to deal with both kinds and all classes of 
men, and reveals His will in regard to all — that the 
Writing containing such revelation necessarily contains 
words of warning and threatening as well as of promise, 
and relates instances of punishment inflicted on the evil, 
as well as of blessings bestowed on the good. This 
view^ when carried fully out, will be found a key 
to aU such passages of Scripture as appear to represent 
the Divine Being as angry and wrathful, or as exer- 
cising His Almighty power in any other than direct 
acts of blessing. 

But there are innumerable instances, in the Sacred 

Volume, of the exertion of wondrous power in the 

direct conferring of benefits, as in healing disease, 

raising the dead to life, providing food for the hungry. 

« £zekielzyiil23. 
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The striking narrative of the cure of Naaman*8 leprosy 
is one of these.* Bestoring to life the Shanamite*s 
son, is an example of the second.f The immediate 
creation of food for the starving widow woman, is an 
instance of the third.:}: The last mentioned story is 
touchingly told. It was in a time of famine : the poor 
widow was out at the gate of the city, gathering sticks, 
to dress her last handful of meal for herself and her 
son, that they might eat it and die. But the prophet, 
by the Divine command, told her not to fear ; that her 
** barrel of meal should not waste, nor the cruse of oii 
fail" And the promise was fulfilled. And so would it 
be now, and always, were there but faith in the heart 
of man. None need starve, who will but look up in 
trust to their God and Saviour, and implore His 
support, and at the same time strive to do His wilL 
His hand is ever open, and His power is infinite ; He 
not only was the Creator, but is the perpetual Creator 
of all things ; and he will not suffer any to perish who 
look to Him. It is because men will depend on them- 
selves, instead of on Him, — ^it is because they will not 
believe in the continual presence and perfect power of 
the Lord, — ^it is because they prefer to follow their own 
ways, and pursue their own phantasies, instead of 
walking in the path which He points out, and which 
would bring them to happiness and heaven :-— these 
are the causes of the misery, anxiety, want, and 
wretchedness, that we see all around us in the world. 
Would men but look up, and trust in their Heavenly 
Father's perfect power, and believe in His providentid 
interest and care, and then seek to do His Holy will by 
a faithful performance of the duties set before them,—* 
* 2 Kings V. t ^ Kuigs iv. } 1 Kings xvii 
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how would the face of the world become changed ! 
instead of poverty and misery, there would arise com- 
fort and content; instead of sin and suffering, there 
would be love, health, and happiness: earth would 
again become an Eden, and the angelic heaven above 
would be reflected in the human heaven below. 

And now we come, in the next place, to consider 
some of the proofs of the Divine Vfiadom, as exhibited 
in the volume of Holy Writ. And in the first place, 
what is the direct testimony which, in this His Word, 
@od bears to Himself, on this point ? For we are to 
keep in mind, that this is God Speaking : and whether 
He speak concerning Himself, or concerning men His 
creatures, or of the heaven and earth which He has 
made,—- and whether He speak directly in the first 
person, " I," or whether He speak through the mouth 
of the Psalmist or others, it is still God speaking. 
Now what does this Word declare, in relation to the 
Divine Wisdom? "His understanding is infinite," 
says the Psalmist*; or, as the passage might be more 
exactly rendered, '* there is no munbering (or mea- 
soring) His understanding." Again: "He knoweth 
the secrets of the hcart.^f " He knoweth our frame : 
He remembereth that we are dust." j: *' Yet they say, 
the Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob 
regard it. Understand, ye brutish among the people, 
and ye foolish, when will ye be wise? He that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear ? He that formed 
the eye, shall He not see ? He that chastiseth the na- 
tions, shall not He correct? He that teacheth man 

♦ Psalm cadrii 5. f Paalm xliv. 21. 

t Psalm dii 14, 
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knowledge, shall not He know ?"* Bat in the follow- 
ing magnificent passage of Isaiah, the Divine wisdom 
and power together are described in a style of loftiness 
which no human poet has at all approached : '* Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of His hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance. Who directed the Spirit of the Lord, or, 
being His counselor, hath taught Him ? With 
whom took He counsel, and who instructed Him, and 
taught Him in the path of judgment, and taught 
Him knowledge, aud shewed to Him the way of 
understanding ? Behold, the nations are as a drop of 
a bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the 
balance : behold. He taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing: all nations before Him are as nothing; and 
they are counted to Him less than nothing, and vanity. 
To whom then will ye liken Gk)d? or what likeness 
will ye compare unto Him ? It is He that sitteth 
upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants there- 
of are as grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out the heavens 
as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell 
in : that bringeth the princes to nothing : He maketh 
the judges of the earth as vanity. Yea, they shall not 
be planted : yea, they shall not be sown : yea, their 
stock shall not take root in the earth: and He shall also 
blow upon them and they shall wither, and the whirl- 
wind shall take them away as stubble. To whom, 
then, will ye liken Me, or shall I be equal P saith the 
{Idly Onb. Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things, — ^that bringeth out 
* Psalm xoiv. 7—10. 
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their host by number : He calleth them all by names, 
by the greatness of His might, for that He is strong in 
power: not one faileth. Why sayest thon, Jacob, 
and speaketh, Israel, My way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment is passed over from my God ? Hast 
thou not known ? hast thou not heard, that the erer- 
lasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary P there is no 
searching of His understanding."* 

Is not this sublime language P Is not this Divine 
language? Is not this God Speaking, and bearing 
witness of Himself in a style worthy of Himself? 
And He must bear witness of Himself, because there 
is no one else able to bear fit witness of Him. He 
alone knows Himself. And hence we may perceive 
the importance, the absolute necessity of Eevelation — 
^f a direct Eevelation from Grod. Without such a 
Bevelation, we could know little or nothing — ^nothing 
with certainty — concerning subjects of the first interest 
and importance to man : subjects, such as these : Who 
nuide man, and what is his destination ? Whence did 
he come, and whither is he going, and what is the 
purpose of his being ? Without direct Eevelation, we 
could know nothing with certainty concerning Gt)d, 
concerning heaven, or the blissful unseen world for 
which that God has created us, or concerning the way 
thither and the means to reach that happy end. In a 
* word, we should be completely in the dark on all those 
subjects which are in the highest rank of thought, and 
yet of the most immediate and practical interest to 
every man that lives. We speak of the "light of 
nature ;" but what is the light of nature in reference to 
• Isaiah aO. 12—28. 
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these spiritual and Divine topics? Notlung. What we 
term the " light of nature " is, as has been justly said, 
" only the reflected light of Beyelation.** The proper 
light of nature, or, as it should be termed, illumination 
from God, merely gives the power of confirming ^ by re- 
flection and observation, the truths which we have al- 
ready learned by instruction from Divine Revelation, in 
the days of our infancy and childhood. Warburton 
has admirably said, *' Had not Bevelation discovered 
the true principles of religion, they would, without 
doubt, have remained altogether unknown: yet, on 
their discovery, they appeared so consonant to human 
reason, that men were apt to mistake them for the 
production of it."* Thb is precisely the truth. As 
a proof of it, on the records of criminal courts are 
to be found frequent cases of persons endowed with 
good natural intelligence, who yet, from want of in- 
struction in childhood, were found utterly ignorant of 
the being of a Gk>d, of the existence of a life after 
death-^nay, of the fact that they themselves possessed 
.an immortal soul at all. These great truths they were 
able to comprehend gradually when instructed, yet of 
themselves they had no knowledge of them. The same 
has been found to be true of those bom deaf and 
dumb;-^thus showing plainly that it is not, as some have 
imagined, by an inner light or light of nature that we 
know these Divine and spiritual things, but by instruct 
tion in the first place, from without, — ^from parents * 
and teachers, who have themselves been instructed 
from written Bevelation. Nay, is it not still stronger 
proof that there is not such an inner light, giving a 
knowledge of and belief in Divine things, — that we 
* Vmn&LegaHont Book III., @ec Y. 
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find in the world, nay, in the very midst of a Christian 
population, some, who, in the Cimmerian darkness of 
their minds, not only hare no self -derived perception 
of spiritual truths, but are even able to stifle or absorb 
the rays of revealed light flowing in from without, and 
persist in denying or doubting the existence of a God 
and of a life after death, and even of their own rational 
souls, declaring themselves to be no better than the 
beasts that perish? How can there be, as is imagined, 
a "light of nature," a universal revelation, flowing 
into all men's minds, when we find instances like 
these?* 

No ! but for the merciful Revelation thdt we have 

* There may appear, perhaps, at first view, to be some inooa- 
sistency between the tmths here presented, and the remarks 
made in a previous chapter (Chap. I.) concerning the ready be- 
lief of children, and even of savages, in the existence of a God. 
But the inoonsisteney is only an apparent one. Infants and 
yoong children, not having their minds inwardly dosed by a life 
of evil or indulgence in vice, have their perceptions still open to 
the influence of that power, communicated by God to every 
human mind, — ^not of discovering Divine truth, but of perceiv- 
ing and acknowledging such truth when taught Just' so is it 
with the savage. He does not receive his knowledge of the 
.enstenee of a God or Great Spbit, from an inner tMrhinft . but 
As, also, has that knowledge by instruction from parents; which 
is proved from the fiict, that in the various heathen nations, ideas 
of God differ, according to the difibrent kinds of instruction they 
receive. That knowledge, such as it is, has been handed down 
by tradition from age to age and from generation to generation, 
-^-even from that most ancient time, when man, in a state of in- 
tegrity, was in direct communication with God. And this is of 
Divine Providence, who mercifully takes care that with every peo- 
ple there shall be some knowledge of Himself, which may be man's 
guiding star to heaven ; for ^ in eveiy nation he that frareth God 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted of Him.'' (Acts z. 36.) 

12 
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from God Himaelf^ His writtm Word^ we should be in 
darkness oonceming all spiritual things; We oould 
neither find the way to heaven, nor indeed should we 
know of any heaven to be sought. We should neither 
address a prayer to the God above, nor should we, in 
fact, know of the existence of any God to be addressed. 
Without Bevehition, we should neither know the way to 
save our souls, nor indeed that we had immortal souls 
to be saved. Let those, theiefore,-— in this reasoning 
age, so inclined as it is to be faithless and self-de- 
pendent — ^who, though professing a belief in religious 
things, in God and heaven, are yet beginning to think 
slightingly of written Eevelation, and are disposed to 
reject or overlook that express Word, and trust to an 
inner light, which they fancy and call a " direct revela- 
tion" from God bestowed upon all men — ^let such be- 
ware : they are treading on dangerous ground : they are 
leaving the bright fixed light, which, let down by God 
Himself, shines fuii and dear on the pathway of life, 
and are following an ignk fakma which will assuredly 
lead them astray. 

And now we are brought to our third and last point, 
the consideration of the Qoodn69ioi God, as affirmed 
in the pages of Divine Bevelation. And is it in the 
power of language, to speak with more directness and 
positiveness, or in terms stronger, or with illustrations 
more apposite and touching, than are presented in the 
Holy Scriptures, in reference to the goodness and love 
of our Heavenly Father ? Hear this 1 listen to God 
Himself describing His own love and tenderness toward 
men His creatures I *' But Zion said, the Lord hath 
forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me. Can a 
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woman forget her saoldng child, that she should not 
have compassion- on the son of her womb P yea, they 
may forget, yet will not I forget thee."* What 
a charming illustration is that here selected I It 
is not a father's affection, with which the Lord com- 
pares His love ; one would have thought such a decla- 
ration sufficiently earnest. No I it is a motker^s love, 
that is taken for the illustration, — a mover's love, in 
its fullness of tenderness — ^ber love for her helpless new- 
bom babe. Such, and no less, is the tender affection 
of our Lord toward us His creatores. Nay, He is not 
content with even this illustration : He affirms that His 
love goes beyond this. For it might be a possible 
thing, it is said, even for a mother's love to fail,-— for 
everything human is weak and changeful, though, least 
of all affections, the love of a mother. But God is ab- 
solutely unchangeable, and His love is infinite. Greater 
than a mother's love ? yes, infinitely ! For it is to be 
remembered, that a mother's love itself, and a father's, 
too, and all the parental affection of all beings in the 
universe, are but streams out of the exhaustless foun- 
tain of the Divine love. 

Again: "Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise 
man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty glory 
in his might, nor the rich glory in his riches : but let 
him that glorieth, glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth Me,— 4hat I am the Lord, who exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the 
earth ; for in these things I delight, saith the Lord."t 
What an earnest and straightforward dedaration is 
this! Note, then, the following : "Behold, the Lord 
God will come with strong hand, and His arm shall 
• Isaiah xliz. 14, 15. f Jenmiah ix. 28, 24. 
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rule for Him; behold His reward is with Him, and His 
work before Him. He shall feed His flock like a shep- 
herd ; He shall gather the lambs with His arm, and 
shall gently lead ^ose that are with young."* Here 
is another tender simile, — ^that of a shepherd, leading 
and feeding his flock, and carrying the little lambs on 
his arm and in his bosom. Can anything be con* 
ceived more tender than this P Can any language be 
used, more strongly expressive of the a£Fectionate loving 
character and natore of onr Heavenly Parent-— who 
made us, who redeemed us, who watches over us night 
and day, to keep us and to bless us, and to lead us as 
His flock to the pastures of everlasting green in the 
realms above ? Read, too, that charming twenty third 
Psalm (which every child should learn by heart), where 
i\\e same idea of the Lord as the good Shepherd is 
continued : " The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth 
my soul ; He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for His name's sake. Tea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, 1 will fear no evil ; for 
thou tat with me ; thy rod and thy stafi^, they comfort 
me. Surely, goodness and mercy will follow me all 
the days of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of 
the Lord for ever." How sweet are the pictures here 
presented to the mind, of the Lord's tender care and 
keeping and guidance of us, through life, and through 
death, and for ever I 

And shall we give all this up ? Will any one, who 
has once read these passages and numberless similar 
ones scattered throughout the precious Volume, be 

L2l. 10, 11. 
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willing to resign the comfort afforded by these de- 
lightful assurances, coming, as they do, directly from 
God Himself, — ^and fall back upon the cold and un- 
certain speculations of human reasoning, unsustained by 
Divine BeyelationP What would the great ancients, 
Cicero, or Socrates, or Plato, have given for the treasures 
of such a Bevelation as that we now possess ! Behold 
them-— the best and wisest of those ancient philo- 
sophers — ^painfully groping their way to a belief in 
God and the immortality of the soul. In that twilight 
of the intellectual day, what mists and gloom hung 
everywhere over the mental landscape, and not only 
bounded and narrowed the view of earthly things, but 
quite covered over the heavens above as with a thick 
cloud. Hear Gato, — as Addison has represented him to 
us, — ^when about to put an end to himself, with a 
Boman's barbarous idea of courage, and in ignorance 
of that sentiment of true bravery, 

'* The coward sneaks to death : the brave lives on*' — 
soliloquizing, with his sword lying before him, on the 
possibility of there being another state of existence, 
after the close of this : — 

^ It must be so : Plato, then reaaonest well f 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself and startles at destniction ? 

*Tfs the Divinity that stirs within ns ; 

'TIS Heaven itself that points out a hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ? 

The wide, th* unbounded prospect lies before me, 
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But shadows, dovds, and dailmess rest npon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above ii8» 

(And that there is, all nature cries alond 

Through all her works) He must delight in virtne ; 

And that which He delights in must be happy. 

But when? or where ? — This world was made for Caesar ! 

Vm. weary of conjectures : — cAu* must end them." 
Here we behold depicted the state of mind of 
eyen the purest and loftiest spirits of the imcient 
world. From the want of Eevelation, the fatnre was 
all doubt and micertainty ; and for want of the light of 
a glorious future shining on the path of life, the present 
also was wrapped in clouds and gloom; and all the 
ways and courses of things seemed to them to be " out 
of joint," and without any guiding, principle, and 
rushing on hap-hazard to confusion and destructioh. 
Though all the works of nature seemed plainly to pro- 
claim to the reason the existence of a great Creator and 
"Power above," still there was not th^t satisfying cer- 
tainty, that delightful and peaceful assurance of the 
fact, which a direct and speaking Eevelation from that 
Being Himself alone can give. The light which the 
men of that day had concerning spiritual things, in 
comparison with that which we have, was as the evening 
twilight to the efiFulgence of noon. Truths, which are 
as familiar as household words to every child in the 
land, were the subjects of earnest and anxious inquiry 
and of doubtful reality, to the first philosophers of 
Grecian and Roman times. Not more advanced in 
natural science, is this age of printed books, of steam, 
of the railway, and of the electric telegraph, beyond the 
rudimental knowledge of the ancients — ^than is this age 
of religious light in advance of the gross ignorance and 
* His sword. 
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darkness of those former days oonoeming all spiritual 
things. And to what is the great change to be as* 
cribedP It is because the *'Sun of Bighteousness 
has risen upon us with healing in his wings." It is 
because the great light of Bevelation, and especially of 
Christian Beyelation, has burst through the " o'er-hang- 
ing clouds'' upon the human mind. ** The people that 
sat in darkness saw great light, and to those that sat 
in the region and shadow of death, light is sprung 
up." God has spoken to man, and given him direct 
assurance, not only of His real existence, but of His 
infinite power and wisdom, and, above all, of His love 
and goodness, and His Fatherly and tender regard for 
men. His creatures* That whidi was, before, a matter 
only of speculation, is now a truth of certain informa*- 
tion ; that which,^ before, seemed only a possibility, or 
at best a probability, has now become a delightful cer* 
tainly: to the twinkling starlight of human reason, 
has succeeded the broad sunshine of Diyine Bevela- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GOD APPEARING. 

We have seen God manifesting Himself in His works : 
we have perceived Him proclaiming Himself still more 
distinctly in His spoken and written Word. One wish 
fortlier, the human heart might entertain— one prayer 
more it might utter : — O might not God render Bini- 
8e]i visible, and actually show Himself to His creatures? 
for then would the manifestation be perfect, then would 
belief become absolute assurance and certain knowledge. 
The wish has been granted : the prayer has been already 
answered : Gt)d has appeared to men in Person. Not, 
indeed, as He is in Himself — ^in His Divine Essence : 
that would be as impossible, or as terrible, as for the 
blazing sun jbo descend upon the earth: — ^all things 
would be consumed in a moment: as He said to 
Moses, " thou canst not see my face, for there shall no 
man see me and Hve." Can a man approach and look 
into the fire of the sun, when at ninety-five millions 
of miles' distance it dazzles the eyes ? How then could 
he stand and look upon the present Sun o{ Righteous- 
ness — ^the infinite God — who ever pours out from 
Himself and sustains the fires of a million suns P No ! 
God has appeared to men, but in a form accommodated 
to their sight and apprehension, — namely, with the 
doak of humanity about Him, — with a material veil 
over His Divine Countenance. 

Thus enwrapped. He stood in the streets of a city — 
Jerusalem, and spoke to men, and walked among them. 
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Few, indeed, were able to recognize Him, and to per- 
ceive the Divine through its day covering. And this, 
perhaps, was hardly to be wondered at; for lie ap- 
peared not only as a man, but as a " man of sorrows." 
For, the purpose for whicli He had appeared was not 
solely to show Himself to men — that was but a 
secondary end; the primary one was to accomplish 
the great work of their Redemption. On the nature 
and manner of that work, it is not necessary here to 
dwell: suffice it to say, that in order to its accom- 
plishment, it was requisite that the conscious human 
nature which had been assumed, should pass through 
fiery trials, deep temptations, and mental and bodily 
sufferings, far surpassing any that ordinary created 
man can endure. Thus " the man Christ Jesus," as 
he stood before the Je:ws, seemed to them not only as 
a mere man like themselves, but even, in some respects, 
as inferior to themselves, and as one capable of excit- 
ing little interest in their eyes : for the marks of grief 
and inward warring were upon that pale and melan- 
choly countenance. As the prophet had long before 
Divinely foretold, so it was : " Who hath believed our 
report ? — He hath no form nor comeliness ; and when 
we shall see Him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire Him. He is despised and rejected of men, a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. — Smiely He 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. But 
He was wounded for our transgressions. He was braised 
for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him, and with His stripes we are healed."* Yet, 
in spite of those appearances, they might have known 
Him, if they had had the spirit of true discernment : 
* Isaiah liii 1—5. 
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His wonderful and Divine acts would have plainly pro* 
claimed to them a present God : — as He Himself 
said to them, " or else believe me for the very works' 
sake." 

That Jesus Christ was truly Gob appsabino to 
men, that He was ** God manifest in the flesh," — ^is evi* 
dent both from the language of the prophecies oon* 
ceming Him, and from His own explicit declarations, 
as well as from His acts« In the prophet Isaiah, we 
have this striking declaration, " I am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour. Before m# 
there was no God formed, neither shall there be alter 
me. I, even I, am the Lord, and beside me there is 
no Saviour."* Here it is declared that there is no 
Saviour but God : was not Jesus Christ the Saviour? 
then He must have been God. — ^And who else, indeed, 
can be man's Saviour but God ? Who else, if we re- 
flect, could be a fit deliverer of all mankind from 
suffering and wretchedness, but a Being infinite^ 
above mankind, that is. Divine? And who so fit 
to save, as He that careated them, — salvation being, 
as it were, a re-creation P It matters not, that, 
in accomplishing that work, He put on a gairb like 
man's, and appeared in the flesh on earth : this was 
necessary in order to accommodate Himsdf to tiboae 
with whom He had to deal. But it is not the appear* 
anoe, surely, that is the test of the character, — ^it is 
not the dress that makes the man : it is not the size or 
look oi the outward form, that is any measure of the 
spirit within. The greatest human minds have dwelt 
in forms no larger than the meanest : Shakspeare had 
a body no greater than that of the simplest and most 
• Isaiah jJiii 8, 10, IL 
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unlettered hind. Hence we see that the form is no 
measure whaterer of the spirit. If a mind indefinitely 
great, as a Shakspeare's or a Newton's, can dwell in a 
body of common size-^so a mind infinitely great may 
do the same : for greatness of spirit is not limited by 
space, nor is it affected by the size or shape of the form 
in which it may appear. The Divine, especially, is 
independent of space : it is not to be thought of as 
spread through space, like the atmosphere : it is not 
diffased, a part here and a part there, but is wholly 
present everywhere. Thus, the infinite Divinity could 
appear in the form of Jesus Christ, and through that 
form utter Divine truth and do Divine acts, so that 
that fonn was the embodied God, — and yet, at the 
same time, that Divinity could be omnipresent in all 
worlds and in heaven, giving life and light to the 
imiverse. 

But to i^ume the quotations from the prophets. 
Who is it dedared was to come? no other than God 
Himself. Bearken : " Out of Zion, the perfection of 
beauty, God hath shined: our God shall come, and 
not' iceep silence." *' — " O Jerusalem, that bringest 
good tidings, lift up thy voice with strength : say unto 
tiie cities of Judah, behold your God. Behold, the 
Lord Godwin come with strong hand; — behold His 
reward is with Him, and His work before Him."t 
AikL in Malachi, the last of the prophets, who lived 
about B.C» 400, — ^in the last predictions made previous 
to the Coming itself, we find these words : " Behold I 
will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me, and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple.T^Behold, I wiU send you El^ah 
• Psalm L 2, 8. f iMUh zl. 9, 10. 
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the prophet before the coining of the great and dread* 
M day of the Lord."* That EHjah, or Elias, the 
messenger sent before to prepare the way of the Lord, 
was, as we know, John the Baptist. And He who 
sent the messenger, was Himself to follow; for He 
says, " I will send my messenger to prepare the way . 
before Mb." Now who is here speaking P God Him- 
self. Consequently, He who came after John and was 
^icknowledged by him, could be no other than God 
Himself, appearing in the form and under the name of 
Jesus Christ. And therefore John, when he saw Him, 
reverently humbled himself before Him, saying, " There 
standeth one among you, whom ye know not : He it is, 
who coming afi;er me is preferred before me ; whose 
shoes' latchet I am not worthy to unloose." — "He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fbre."t 
Who can baptize with the Holy Spirit but God ? Jesus 
Christ, then, it is plain, was " God manifest in the flesh." 
The manner of His coming was also prophesied, 
— and this, more than 700 years before the event took 
place. " Behold," says Isaiah, " a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shaU call His name ImmanueL"$ 
In the gospel by Matthew, it is shown that this pror 
phecy was fulfilled : and there the reason is added for 
the name "Tmmanuel" being given, because, in the 
Hebrew language, it declares the nature of the being 
thus bom, signifying, — " God with iw." He was God 
come amongst men — God taking upon Himself hu- 
manity ; — ^not assuming it merely by sudden appear** 
ance as a man, — as He doubtless might have done, as 
indeed he had done before to Abraham and Moses, — • 

• iU. 1; hr. 6. f JohnL 26, 27. Matt. iiL 11. 

i Isaiah viL 14. 
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but choosing to enter upon the sphere of humanity in 
the reguLir manner by birth and growth : and this, as 
before observed, for wise reasons, connected with the 
great purpose of effecting man's redemption. The 
Being thus bom was called, indeed, the Son of God, — 
but the Son of God is God. For, whatever is directly 
from the Divine is Divine ; whatever flows immediately 
from any source must be of the same nature with that 
source : the water in the stream is the same with the 
water in the fountain, — ^the form only in which the 
water appears is modified, the essential character is the 
same. This we find plainly declared in another pas- 
sage of the prophet before quoted: " Unto us a child 
is bom ; unto us a son is given ; and the government 
shall be upon His shoulder : and His [name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
laating lather, the Prince of Peace."* Here the son 
that is bom is declared to be himself "the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father.*' If we receive these 
declarations as the Divine utterance, as God speaking, 
can we do other than assent to the tmth that Jesus 
Christ was the embodied God, — God appearing ? 

But turn we now to the dedarations of that won- 
drous Being Himself, Jesus Christ, as He stood in the 
streets of Jerasalem, and declared to men who He was. 
He said to the Jews, " Tour father Abraham rqoiced 
to see my day, and he saw it and was glad." — " Then 
said the Jews to him. Thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham ? Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, 1 
am."f Now this striking passage is pregnant with 
meaning. Consider the circumstances. One, to ap- 
* Isaiah ix. 6. f John yiu. 56 — 68. 
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pearanoe, but a man like themselves, and but middle" 
aged, calmly declares to them that he knew their rene* 
Table ancestor, the patriardi Abraham, and that it was 
a cause of joy to Abraham that he had seen Him» 
How remarkable a declaration ! is it matter of wonder 
that the Jews were astonished P Tet was it most true. 
Not that Abraham had seen that very face that ap- 
peared to them, that flesh and blood that stood before 
them — ^for that assumed humanity was " not yet fifty 
years old :" and the Jews, judging only by the sight 
of their eyes, — judging only by the appearance, — could 
not understand or believe the declaration. But the 
real essence of the Being who spoke, that which con^ 
stituted His essential self, and which therefore He 
could properly call " I," — ^Abraham had seen and had 
rejoiced to see, namely, the Divine part of Him, God, 
though clothed, indeed, with the form of an angel. 
No less than 1900 years before, it was, that that 
interview with Abraham took place. We find it de«- 
scribed in the seventeenth chapter of Genesis : " And 
when Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lord 
appeared to A.bram, and said unto him, 1 am the 
AJmighty Gk)d; walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
•—And Abram fell on his £bm», and God talked with 
him." From that striking declaration, then, of Jesus, 
we learn that He was the ''Almighty God'* Him- 
self, who appeared in one form to Abraham, and now, 
1900 years after, appeared in another form to Abraham's 
descendants, but who was still essentially one and the 
same. And mark the striking expression afterwards 
used. When the Jews expressed their astonishment 
and incredulity at the declaration that He had seen 
Abraham, He went still farther, declaring that he not 
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only had seen Abraham, but had lived before Abra* 
ham ;— *ay, eternally before, for this is implied in his 
remarkable expression, *' before Abraham was, J am;** 
-—not I was, be it observed-^but I am, the very words 
that God used to Moses, and the name by which He 
called Himself; " tell the children of Israel," he said, 
" I Am hath sent me unto you."* Thus, then, the 
God that conversed with Abraham, — the God that 
gave command to Moses, — stood there before them, 
nnpersonated in Jesus Christ. Was not this truly 
Gk)]> Appeasing ? 

One further species of proof we wish to adduce— -if 
farther be needed — ^in confirmation of the great fact, 
that Jesus Christ was truly God appearing to men. It 
is this : that He ascribed to Himself, and in the ia- 
spired Gospels there are continually ascribed to Him, 
Divine attributes, as Omnisdenoe, Omnipresence, Om- 
nipotence. First, Omniscience. In the Gospel of 
Johnf it is said, " But Jesus did not commit Himself 
unto them, because He knew all men, and needed not 
that any should testify of man, for He knew what was 
in man." Can such language be used in relation to 
any less than God? This is said in general terms. 
We then. have some particular cases stated, of that 
knowledge and foreknowledge. When the Pharisees 
were watching Him, to see whether He would heal on 
the Sabbath-day, it is said, "But He knew their 
thoughtSy and said to the man who had the withered 
hand, £ise up, and stand forth."} And again, " Cer- 
tam of the scribes said within themselves, this man 
blasphemeth. And Jesus, knowing their thoughts, said, 

• Exodus m. 14. t ii. 24, 26. 

% Luke vL 8. 
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Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts?"* So, on 
another occasion, when His own disciples were asto- 
nished at something which he had said, we find this 
language used : " When Jesus knew in Himself that 
his disciples murmured at it, he said to them," Scc.f 
Now observe this expression " knew in Himself," for 
it is ^ery significant : it not only declares the fact of 
His knowledge of men's secret thoughts, but states the 
manner in which He knew them, and that it was a 
peculiar and a Divine manner, implying in fact, omni- 
presence as well as omniscience. He knew in Him- 
self their thoughts, showing that Hi% self. His mind 
and nature, was not a small circle, as it were, 
peculiar to Himself — not, like every other man's, 
merely one of the finite mental existences that 
make up the intellectual world, but rather that 
His 8elf, His mental existence, dwelt in, and extended 
through, other men's selves and minds, pervading 
all and perceiving the states of all, as the l)ivin6 
does. Thus it was, then, that Jesus perceived men's 
thoughts, by being present in their minds through His 
Divine nature : He had Omniscience by means of Om- 
nipresence. Such a power belongs to God alone, and 
He who possessed it could have been no other than 
God. — That He possessed Divine foreknowledge, more- 
over, is plain from the words, " Jesus knew from the 
beginning who they were that believed not, and who 
would betray Him."} 

But— in the second place — ^that Jesus possessed the 
Divine characteristic of Ommpresencey is not left to 
inference merely, but was expressly declared by Him- 
self, " Wherever," he said, " two or three are gathered 

* Matthew ix. 8, 4. t John vi. 61. t Jolui vi 64. 
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together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
thiem."* Consider that declaration, — how compre- 
hehsiye it is ! Let there be a company of Christians 
gathered together in worship of the Lord, in India, 
another company in England, a third in America, a 
fourth in Australia — yea, myriads of such companies 
in all the different parts of the globe, at the same hour 
and moment, .hynming the praises of their glorified 
Eedeemer, and addressing to Him their prayers, — ^He 
is with them all — in the midst of them all — His spirit 
enlightening their minds, purifying their hearts, and 
preparing them for heaven ! Who but God can do 
this P Would it not be untrue, would it not be blas- 
phemy, for any less than God, to declare such a thing 
of Himself ? Jesus, the good and the lovely, did de- 
clare it: He, who was the Truthf itself, must have 
spoken the truth : then it follows that He must have 
been God. He was God ipeaking to men: He was 
€hd appearing to men. 

But, in the third place, not only is Jesus declared to 
have been Omniscient and Omnipresent, but also Om- 
nipotent — an attribute, which though not indeed more 
truly Divine than the others, is yet perhaps more strik- 
ingly so. " All power," said He, " is given unto Me 
in heaven and in earth."} "All power" is Omnipo- 
tence : here, then, Jesus declares Himself possessed of 
Omnipotence. Who but God has all power in heaven 
and earth? It foUows, that in these words, Jesus 
declares Himself to be God. But here it might be 
asked, why is it said ^^ given unto me?"— does not this 
expression convey the idea of a secondary being receiV' 
ing from a primary, and consequently that the thing 

• Matt xviiL 20. f John ziv. 6. t A't*^ xxviii. 18. 
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given was not originally there, and that the being thus 
gifted could not be Gk>d, who has all things original^ 
in Himself? This point may be thus explained* In 
the first place, it may be observed, that the expression 
ffkeM plainly does not mean givm away / for that would 
make the passage involve an abstirdity. For, in that 
case, if the original possessor of omnipotenoe be sup* 
posed to be God^^^-and Jesus supposed to be some 
being different from God— then, if God gave that om- 
nipotence away, or over, to that o^er being"-— what 
would be the result P There would be a God without 
any power» for He has given it all away ;— and conse- 
quently He would be no longer God :-— and there 
would be at the same time another being with power 
and with all power, but who is not God either — ^be- 
oause God is a Being who has all things u^-derioed: 
thus there would be no God at all. This is absurd. 
The word ^giom, therefore, must mean enummmeaied^*^ 
that is, so given that what is given is still retained by 
the giver ; which will imply, that he to whom the gilt 
is made, is not in fiict a being different from the giver, 
but is the same being under another name or appear- 
ance. Now it will be observed that the form in which 
God appeared to men, was the assumed kumanifyi in 
that humanity. He was called Jesus Christ^-" for in 
him," (Jesus) says the Apostle, " dwells all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily." It wiU be frurther observed, 
that this language " All power is given unto me," was 
used by the Lord Jesus tfier Hu remrrwHxmy when 
He was about ascending into heaven, in His " glorious 
bod/* as the Apostle terma it-*4liat is, when the 
humanilgf , having put off the weakness and iofirmitiea 
of its maternal origin^ was glorified or made Divine. 
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The term " me" tlicrefore (" all power is given mito 
Me") would refer to tlie hnmandty thus glorified — and 
to wMch Divinity and consequently omnipotence was 
now communicated ; wliile the gicer of the omnipotence 
was not Gk)d as a distinct being from Jesus, but as 
dwelling within Him, and thus a part of Himself; for 
we know He said, " The Father dwelleth within me : 
I and the Father are one." Under this view, the 
leeming contradictv>n contained in the passage disap- 
pears ; and Jesus is seen to be not only omnipotent, 
but Qod, and the one God. 

In this connection it may be observed, that, on the 
same principle as that just presented, all those passages 
TSk the (jospels, which seem to represent Jesus as less 
than God, may be satisfactorily explained. We are to 
keep in mind, that our Lord, while He stood before 
m^ in the streets of Jerusalem, was, so to speak, a 
compound being — ^He was both God and man. The 
nature of that union between Divinity and humanity it 
is not possible for us fiiUy to comprehend, for the plain 
reason that the finite mind cannot understand the ways 
cor doings of an Infinite Being. But there is nothing 
in such a union that coniradicta any known law of 
truth or Divine order, and therefore nothing opposed 
to right reason, and consequently nothing in itself in- 
credible. And the admission of the existence of sudi 
a union is the only possible key to the words or acts of 
the Saviour, or to the Scripture declarations concerning 
him ; and is the only explanation of numerous pas- 
sages, whidi without it are irreconcilable and contra- 
dictory, but which, with it, are perfectly intelligible and 
in harmony. That humanity or human part consisted, 
we must believe, not merely of a body but also of a 
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mind — a certain compound of human thoughts and 
affections, a human consciousness. Otherwise the 
Saviour could not have been '^ tempted," as the 
Apostle affirms, '' in all points like as we are ;"* what 
is purely Divine is above temptation : '^ Gk)d cannot be 
tempted of evil, neither tempteth He any man."f 
Now, plainly, Jesus sometimes speaks, and is spoken of, 
in reference to His Divine part, and sometimes as to 
His human part. When He says, " before Abraham 
was, I AM," He is speaking plainly of and from His 
Divine part — He is speaking as God. The same, 
when He says, " he that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father,":^ and, " I and the Father are one."§ But on 
the other hand, when He says, " My Father is greater 
than I," II — ^when He prays to the Father, — ^when He 
exclaimed, as He hung suffering on the cross, *' Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what th^ do," — ^it 
was plainly of and from the human nature that He 
spoke, and in and by that human nature He suffered 
and died. But when He rose glorified from the tomb, 
— ^when He appeared amongst the disciples, "the 
doors being shut," apd breathed on them, saying 
"Receive ye the Holy Spirit"^ — when, before His 
ascension. He appeared to the eleven on a mountain in 
Galilee, and said to them " All power is given unto M& 
in heaven and in earth," He looked and spoke both 
from His Divinity and from His glorified Humanity, 
now united and made one, — human infirmities being 
now all put off. In that glorified Humanity — in that 
" glorious body," as the Apostle terms it** — He " as- 

* Hebrews iv. 15. f James i IS. J John xiv. 9. 

II John X. 80. § John xiv. 28. f John xx. 22. 

•♦ PhiUppiaBS ili. 21. 
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oended £ajr above all heavens, that He might fill all 
things."* Thenoe He looks down and watches over 
us, and keeps and guides those that trust in Him, and 
saves them from sin, and will raise them at length to 
everlasting mansions in heaven. 

Having thus sought to establish the great fact, that 
Jesus Christ was truly God appeasing to men, it now 
remains to examine briefly^ some particulars of His life 
and actions, in order theaoe to draw conclusions re-* 
specting the Divine character — His goodness, wisdom^ 
and power. 

And first, let us adduce a few iostances in witness of 
the power of Gk)d, as exhibited during His appearance 
upon earth— the earth which He Himself had made^f 
•^His power over disease and death, over the natural 
elements — ^the winds and waves, and over the spirits 
of darkness. Little need would there seem to be, of 
adducing particular instances, for the gospel history 
presents them on every page ; yet we may select one 
or two as examples. In the Gospel of Luke,! we 
read, " There was a woman which had had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed together, and 
could in no wise lift herself up. And when Jesus saw 
her, He called her to Him, and said to her. Woman, 
thou art loosed from thine infirmity. And He laid 
His bauds upon her : and immediatdy she was made 
straight and glorified God." Another interesting case 
is to be found in Mark : § " A certain woman, which 

* Ephesians iy. 10. 
t " He was in the world and the world was made by Him." 
John L 10. 

txiU. 11— 13. §v. 26—84. 
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liad an issue of blood twelve years, and had snffered 
many things of many physicians, and had spent all she 
had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse, 
•—when she had heard of Jesus, came in the press be- 
hind, and touched his garment. Por she said, if I may 
touch but His clothes, I shall be whole. And imme- 
diately the fountain of her blood was dried up ; and 
she fdt in her body, that she was healed of that plague^ 
And Jesus, immediately knowing in Himself that virtue 
had gone out of Him, turned Him about in the press, 
and said, ' Wbo touched my clothes P' And He looked 
round about Jbo see her that had done this thing. But 
the woman fearing and trembling, knowing what was 
done in her, came and fell down before Him, and told 
Him all the truth. And He said unto h^, ' Daughter,, 
thy faith hath made thee whole ; go in peace, and be 
whole of thy plague.'" This is, in some respects, a 
remarkable case, as it exhibits to us in a striking man- 
ner a present God in the form of Jesus. It was not 
necessary for Him to act, or use any exertion — ^not 
even to speak— 4)ut simply His Mii^ there was enough;, 
there He stood, a fountain of life and health, and all 
who chose to come and drink of that fountain, would 
be revived and restored. Th^ had but to touch His 
garment, and they were healed. Does not this case 
show, in a simple but distinct manner, both the degree 
and the character of the Divine power,— that it is irro- 
sistible, and that its effect is to heal and to bless ? 

But that that power extends forther than to disease, 
-—that it reaches even to death itself, and is its master^ 
—appears from the following touching case, selected 
from among many« " He went into a city called Nain ; 
and many of His disciples went with Him, and much 
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people. And when He came nigh to the gate of the 
inty, behold 1 there was a dead man carried out, the 
only son of his mother, and she was a widow : and much 
people of the city was with her. And when the Lord 
saw her, He had compassion on her, and said unto her, 
< Weep not.' And He came and touched the bier : and 
they that bare him, stood still. And He said, ' Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise.' And he that was dead sat 
up, and began to speak. And He delivered him to his 
mother. And there came a fear on all : and they glo- 
rified God, saying, a great prophet is risen up among us ; 
and that God hath visited His people."* Well might 
they exclaim, " God hath visited His people." It was, 
indeed, a Divine visit, — God visiting the world'-'-^God 
appearing to men. When He who is Life itself, ap* 
proached, the angel of death released his prey, and 
fled. "O Grave, where is thy victory? Death, 
where is Ihy sting?" 

Gall up, next; some of the striking instances, men- 
tioned in the Gospel history, of the Divine power 
manifested by Jesus over the natural elements— the 
winds and the waves. We read in Markf , the follow* 
ing striking narrative. '^ And the same day, when the 
evening was come, He saith unto them, ' Let us pass 
over to the other 8ide.'-*-And there arose a great storm 
of wind, and the waves beat into the ship, so that it 
was now full. And He was in the hinder part of the 
ship, asleep on a pillow : and they awake Him, and 
say to Him, Master, carest thou not that we perish ? 
And He arose, and rebuked the wind, and said unto 
the sea, ' Peace, be still.' And the wind ceased, and 
there was a great calm. And He said to them, * Why 
• Luke vii. 11—16. f iv. 86—41. 
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are ye so fearful ? How is it that ye have no faith ?* 
And they feared exceedingly, and said one to another, 

^^7 * What manner, of man is this, that even the wind and 

J the sea obey Him P' " 

V. How simply and sublimely is this told ! How sub- 

<^ lime, how Divine, is the fact itself! Who but God can 

thus command, and be thus obeyed? — and what an 

idea does it give us of the Divine power I And yet, if 

we reflect, we must perceive that it cannot be other« 

^^ ^ wise. He who creates, governs that which He created. 

^ ; His connection with it does not cease with the act of 

v^ ' creation : it then only begins. The Creator must con* 
! tinue in connection with that universe which He has 

^ I created, in order to sustain it. To sustain, in fact, 
truly and philosophically speaking, is continually to rv* 
create; nothing is originally self-existent, nor, conaa* 

^ quently, remains self-existent, but God. He is the only 

- j independent existence. fConseq^uently, inj 

I strain, God has simply to^ithhoIdT'Ue has but 

^ I check the fountain, and the power of the stream di^ 

^T ' minishes ; — ^He has but to stop the fount ain, and ^ 
stream perishes V^ The winds ' and^^tEiB waves are 
moved by powers of some sort : all powers, whether 
spiritual or material, come originally, and are derived 
perpetually, from God the only Fountain of all things* 
He has, therefore, only to restrain or modify the efflux 
from Himself, aud motion declines: He has but to 
withhold it, and motion ceases. The Lord's merely 
speaking the words, " Peace, be still 1 '* could have no 
effect on inanimate things : they were for the comfort 
and the instruction of the listening disciples. But 
with the word, there was an unseen deed: putting 
forth Divine power from Himself, He laid His hand on 
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the sources of motion of the winds and waves — whether 
those sources were in the material or in the spiritual 
world — and the eflfect was instantly felt : <' The wind 
ceased, and there was a great calm." 

But from material, let us now proceed to spiritual 
ezistenoes, and witness God's power over these, as ma« 
nifested by Him when on the earth ; — His power over 
the spirits of darkness. In the Lord's time, hell had 
come so nigh to earth, and had attained such a fearful 
influence over mankind, that evil spirits even entered 
into and possessed men's bodies— -spoke through their 
mouths, threw them upon the ground, and into the 
fire and into the water, to destroy them. Bead the 
touching account of a case of this kind, given in the 
Grospel of Mark : " And one of the multitude answered 
and said. Master, I have brought unto thee my son 
who hath a dumb spirit. And wheresoever he taketh 
him, he teareth him: and he foameth and gnasheth 
with his teeth, and pineth away. And I spake to thy 
disciples that they should oast him out, and they oould 
not. He answereth him, and saith, O faithless genera- 
tion, how long shall I be with you P how long shall I 
suffer you P bring him unto Me. And they brought 
Urn unto Him : and when He saw him, straightway the 
spirit tore him; and he fell ou the ground, and 
wallowed, foaming. And He asked his father, ' How 
long is it ago since this came unto him?' and he said, 
' Of a child : and ofttimes it hath cast him into the 
fire, and into the waters to destroy him : but if thou 
canst do any thing, have compassion on us, and help 
us.' Jesus said unto him, ' If thou canst believe : all 
things are possible to him that believeth.' And straght* 
way the father of the child cried out, and said with 
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tears, 'Lord, I believe: help thou mine unbelief/ 
When Jesus saw that the people came running together, 
he rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto him, 'Thou 
dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee come out of him, 
and enter no more into him.' And the spirit cried and 
rent him sore, and came out of him : and he was as 
one dead ; insomuch that many said, * He is dead.* 
But Jesus took him by the hand and lifted him up ; 
and he arose."* 

Is not this CM mantfest ? who, less than God, can 
thus master the Infernal Powers? who else can thus 
bid them, and they must obey ? It is true, indeed, that 
in some instances, the disciples cast out unclean spirits 
(though it appears that in this present case, for want 
of faith they were unable) ; but then they always did it 
in the name and by the power of Jesus. But Jesus 
did it by His own power : He appeals to none : He 
calmly utters His command, and even devils must 
obey: the spiritual and the material elements are 
equally subject to Him. Who else then could He l)e, 
but God visible,—" God manifest in the flesh ?" 

Our present point, however, is not so much to show 
that Jesus Christ was plainly God, (for that has been 
already dwelt upon), but rather to show, the nature and 
the extent of the Divine power, as exhibited in the 
person of the Saviour. First, as to the extent of that 
power; we see here that He is ruler of hell, as well as 
of earth and heaven : that as He commands the stormy 
winds and waves, and calms them at His will, so also 
He has under subjection the still fiercer powers of the 
infernal world. Thus that He is truly omnipotent. 
Secondly, as to the nature of that power, we see that it 
♦ Ix. 17—27. 
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is exerted ever to save and to bless : that the action of 
His omnipotence is guided ever by His wisdom and 
love : that if He casts down even the spirits of evil, it 
is only in mercy, to deliver men from their power* 
We here learn, too, what is needed to make that power 
operative in us, namely, faith, trust in the manifested 
God, even Jesus Christ : had we but such faith, His 
Spirit would flow into us, and purify and save us. 

We have, thus, beheld Jesus in His character of 
controler of the elements, as Ruler of the universe 
material and spiritual ; — ^let us now view Him in the 
still higher attribute of Orealor. We find in the gospel 
of John the following striking relation : " When Jesus 
then had lifted up his eyes, and saw a great company 
come unto Him, He saith unto Philip, ' Whence shall 
we buy bread that these may eat F' And this He said 
to prove him : for He Himself knew what He would do. 
Philip answered Him, ' Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them, that every one of them 
may take a little.' One of His disciples saith unto 
Him, 'There is a lad here» who has five barley*loaves 
and two small fishes: but what are these among so 
many?' And Jesus said, *Make the men sit down.' 
Now there was much grass in the place. So the men 
sat doWn, in number about five thousand. And Jesus 
took the loaves ; and when He had given thanks, He 
distributed to the disciples, and the disciples to them 
that were set down ; and likewise of the fishes as much 
as they would. When they were filled. He said unto 
His disciples, ' Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.' Therefore they gathered them 
together, and filled twelve baskets with the fragments 
of the five barley-loaves, which remained over and 
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above unto them that had eaten. Then those men 
when they had seen the miracle which Jesus did, said, 
^ This is of a truth that prophet that should come into 
theworM.'"* 

Now what do we see here ? Nothing less than an 
act of creation. He, who, unseen, during forty years 
fed the children of Israel in the desert with manna sent 
down from heaven, — ^He, the same, now standing before 
their descendants — clothed with humanity — ^visibly cre- 
ated bread for them. Was not this God manifested? 
Was not this the inoumate Wobd, '*by whom all 
things were made, and without whom was not any 
thing made that was made"f — ^now visibly appearing, 
and exhibiting His power,— -creating now manifestly, 
as He created at the beginning, and is, indeed, unseen, 
ever creating ? Here, then, were shown at once the ex- 
tent and the nature of the Divine Power — ^that it is 
limitless, and exerted ever to ben^t and bless man. 
Jesus indeed, not only created bread, but called Him- 
self " THE Bbea]>, which Cometh down from heaven ;*^J 
That is. He is the continual nourisher and support of 
man's life, both mental and physical, for He is Life 
itsdf : " I am," He said, " the way, the truth, and i^e 
life." 

Thus much, then, for the Divine power ^ as mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. We have presented a bare 
outline of its character and extent : nanfely, that it is 
power over disease, over death, over material elements, 
and over the still stormier spiritual elements ; it is the 
power of deliverance, of protection, and of creation. 
In " God Speaking," — ^God as manifested in His writ- 
ten Word — ^we had evidences of His power in all these 
* John vi. 6—14. f Jol>a ^ B. % John vL 23. 
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ways — ^in the account of the deliverance of the Israelites 
from the Egyptians, of protecting them from all their 
enemies during their long wanderings, and also of daily 
creating food for them ; a similar power of creation was 
shown too, in the case of the widow's oil and meal, 
that "wasted not." Yet aU these things are there 
described as being done at second hand, as it were, and 
by intermediate instrumentality, or else invisibly, so 
that we saw not the source of the power : — ^it was as 
by a hand put forth through a veil. But here in "God 
Appearing," all these things are manifest and visible : 
not only the wondrous act, but the Divine Agent is 
seen. Christ stood there in the open day, and dis- 
persed disease and raised the dead by a touch or a 
word; he commanded the unclean spirits with an 
audible voice, and they fled before Him, crying " What 
have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of Qodf 
art thou come hither to torment us before the time ?"♦ 
He spoke to the raging elements, and they were calm. 
He gave forth visibly from His hand bread sufficient to 
feed five thousand men. Here, then, we see the Divine 
power manifested in a much more distinct and satisfac- 
tory manner: and it is thus that in contemplating 
Jesus, as God manifested, our faith is doubled. 

. But now we are to consider some of the proofs of 
the Divine Wisdom, as manifested in and through Jesus 
Christ. In the sublime passages from the Divine 
Word, quoted in the last chapter, we. saw God's won- 
drous wisdom declared in the loftiest terms. — " Who 
hath directed the Spirit of the Lord? or beii^ His 
counsellor hath taught Him P" " Hast thou not known? 
.♦ M*ttviii29, 
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bast thou not heard, that the everlaating Gk>d, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fiiinteth 
not, neither is weaiy? There is no searching of His 
nndentanding."* In these and other passages, the 
onmiscienee of God is grandly set forth. Now, in 
oontemphiting the words actually uttered by " God 
manifest,*' or the Lord Jesus, we can expect to see but 
a small portion of that Divine wisdom distinctly ex- 
pressed ; and for this plain reason : God's wisdom is 
infinite, and infinite wisdom can neither be set forth in 
a few finite words, uttered in a human language ; nor 
if it could be set forth, should we be able to under* 
stand it, or see it to be infinite wisdom — ^because 
our finite minds can have no comprehension of infinity. 
Another reason is, that the Lord never spoke merely to 
show His wisdom — He had a practical and useful 
ftbject in every Vord He uttered : consequently He 
would utter only such truths as were comprehensible 
by nun, and by the very humble men whom for the 
most part He addressed. Yet, in spite of these obsta- 
des, what do we findP we find that the few discourses 
uttered by Him, and recorded ia the Gospels, contain 
infinitely more wiKbm than is to be found in any other 
book, or in all other books. Every precept of the 
Sermon on the Mount is a most comprehensive truth, 
and containing the profoundest wisdom, applicable to 
all men in all times. Nearly two thousand years have 
elapsed since that disoourse was uttered, and the ex- 
aminatbn of the wiKst minda during that long period 
has only served to make more and more manifinst the 
profundiiy and the perfection of the truth there con* 
tallied. Not only have r^eetions and comment been 
• laiializL 13^28. 
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unable to exhaust that truth, but it is found that the 
more deeply it is explored, and the more fully it is 
understood, the richer and the sublimer does it appear. 
In fact, the utterance of that Divine discourse seems to 
have been a work of spiritual creation, answering, in a 
manner, to the works of the natural creation, which 
are found to be more and more beautiful and won- 
derful, the further they are explored, and the more per* 
fectly they are understood. And, just as in the latter 
case, the wiser the explorer iS) and the more knowledge 
he brings to the examination of an olject, so much the 
more he sees of exoellenoe — so, in the former case, the 
mc»re enlightened man is, and espeeially the more his 
mental vision is deaied and purified by the heavenly 
flame of goodness and love in the heart, so mnch the 
more does he see of beautiful and wonderful truth and 
practical wisdom in the Lord^s words : so that, truly, he 
feels prompted to exclaim in the language of the 
Psalmist, " The entrance of thy words giveth light, it 
giveth understanding to the simple.'* He sees and 
fipels more and more than Jesus was indeed '* the Way 
and the Truth," and " the Light of the World;*' that 
He was the very **Word made flesh, and. dwelling 
amongst us;'* and that God's wisdom, as manifested 
through Him, is indeed wondrous, admirable, ador* 
able. 

And now, in the third and last plaoe, let us contem* 
plate the Divine Goodneaa, as appearing in Jesus, the 
Saviour of the world. And first, the very purpose and 
object of His coming, was itself the highest proof of 
the Divine goodness,-**'to beoome man's Saviour and 
Bedeemer— ^to deliver men from their sins, and from con- 
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sequent eternal unbappiness. This purpose was an- 
nounced in the veiy name He took : " His name shall 
be called Jesus, for He shall save His people from their 
sins/'* " God was in Christ/' says the Apostle, " recon- 
ciling the world unto Himselff And what was the final 
end, for which God appeared in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself? Was it not an end dictated by 
infinite love, — ^to gift men with salvation and consequent 
everlasting happiness in heaven. And to this end, the 
"reconciling them to Himself" was the necessary 
means. While man's heart is alienated from God, he 
can plainly enjoy no true happiness, because he turns 
Away from Him who i* the only Source of happiness. 
As well may the earth enjoy heat and light when it 
turns itself away from the sun, as man can expect to 
enjoy happiness when his heart is turned away from 
his Heavenly Father. The earth, by turning from the 
sun, makes its own winter and its own night — ^though 
the sun shines ever the same; so man, by alienating 
his spirit from God, the " Sun of Righteousness," casts 
himself into mental storms and darkness and cold; 
or if there be heat, it is as the volcanic and destmo- 
tive fires of Heda amongst the snows of Iceland. 
Such was a Byron, and such have been most others 
who have gone through the world, sad, wretched, com- 
plaining of their lot, and exclaiming in despair, that 
'' man was made to mourn." Ko I man was not made 
to mourn : he was made to be happy, and so made and 
intended by a good and loving God. But he makes 
himself wretched by turning his spirit away from the 
Source whence all happiness flows, and plunging into 
the abyss of dissipation, sensuality, pride, and other evil 
•Matt. 1.21. taCor. V. 19. 
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passions, as if tlienea to " pluck up drowned 'I hap^ 
piness *' by the looks ;" — but he only loses himself in 
the attempt. As well may enjoyment be expected with 
a diseased body, as happiness with a disordered and 
corrupt mind. 

To open the way, then, for man's purification and 
regeneration, and thus to tender salvation possible to 
aU who are willing to be saved — ^in a word, to effect 
the great work of man's Bedemption, was the purpose 
for which the Saviour came into the world. This 
great act of redeeming mankind, is, next to the work of 
creation itself, the highest proof of the Divine good- 
ness. Eedemption, indeed, may be termed a second 
creation, a re-creation, inasmuch as, without it, the 
purpose of creation, which is man's happiness, could 
not have been accomplished. Without the Bedemp- 
tion, the Creation would have been in vaiu. In the 
Lord the Bedeemer, then, we behold the beauty and 
love of Grod the Creator, shining with redoubled 
splendor : the Father is beheld doubly glorified in the 
Son. 

But, during the years He spent on earth, clothed 
with the flesh, engaged in accomplishing the great 
object of His coming,— 4he examples displayed in His 
life and conduct, in His words and deeds, are of a cha^ 
racter to convey to our minds a more distinct as well 
as more exalted idea of the Divine Goodness, than can 
be attained in any other way : inasmuch as God jip- 
peoring must be a more distinct object before our 
view, either than God Speakmg^ or than God as 
manifested in His created works. If, as shown in the 
preceding Section, (on **Gk)d's Goodness seen in 
man's Goodness,*') we were enabled, from the exam- 
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pies of a Socrates, a Howard, a Eenelon, to form a 
clearer conception of the reality and the nature of the 
Diyine goodness, by contemplating it as pictured in 
those good men, how much more distinct must be 
our yieW) when we behold that goodness, as it shone 
in Him who was the very " brightness of Gbd's glory, 
and the express image of His Person." If, by be- 
holding the dimly reflected light, as it shines in created 
man, we can yet form thereby some conception of the 
great Source whence it proceeds, — what shall we fed 
when we behold the uncreated Light itself, even though 
obscured by the veil of flesh around it ? But, in ord^ 
to form a just conception of the Divine goodness, as 
thus manifested in the person of the Saviour, one must 
study with care the whole account of that Divine 
Saviour's life and actions, as described in the sacred 
Gospel history. Here, our limits permit us only to 
adduce one or two instances, by way of example. 

How full, for instance, of the character of Divine 
love are the very opening words of his first discourse, 
the Sermon on the Mount. The passage thus reads : 
*' And He opened His mouth and taught them, saying, 
* Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
^all be comforted. Blessed are the rneek^ for they 
shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.* " Thus, in the first words the Saviour spoke-^ 
the Divine end of His coming was proclaimed, namely, 
to bring blesaednesa to the souls of men^-to open the 
way for men to eternal happiness, to point out to them 
that way, and earnestly and affectionately urge them to 
walk therein. 
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And observe, while inculcating the loftiest principles 
of love and goodness, what a picture He incidentally 
draws of the Divine Character in this respect, thus 
furnishing testimony of the very highest kind to the 
nature of that character. He says, '* Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy : but I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you." How lofty the ideal of good- 
ness here presented 1 Where in aU the books in the 
world, previously existing, is such an ideal to be found ? 
^nowhere. But now, He proceeds to give the reason 
why men should act thus, and adduces the example of 
Grod Himself, as that reason : — " That ye may be the 
j&hildren of your Father which is in heaven; for He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.^— Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect." And in the parallel passage in 
Luke, it is added, " for He is kind to the unthankful 
and to the evil." Here, then, we have a witness to the 
goodness of God, more dear, more sure, than any that 
has yet been presented to us. More distinct is this 
testimony than that of the silent, yet speaking, works 
of creation ; more perfect than that of the lives of good 
men ; more full and unequivocal, perhaps, even than the 
testimony of God Himself speaking in the words of the 
Old Testament. For this is, indeed, God Himself speak- 
ing in the words of the New Testament and Covenant; 
this is God laying down a new and purer law for men, 
in an advanced stage of humanity, and when they were 
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more able to appreciate the true nature of genuine 
goodness, more able to understand the Divine cha- 
racter. Consequently, more of that character is now 
revealed to them : that Divine character, that Divine 
goodness, was indeed always the same, — ^in the days 
of Moses, as in the time of Jesus. But, under the Old 
Covenant, when dealing with a hard and '* stiff-necked 
generation," the Divine was obliged to doak His smiles 
with seeming frowns, — ^to clothe a Father's true and 
ever burning love in words of sternness and apparent 
harshness,«^in order to drive, as it were, a rebellious 
people into that course which He saw was for their 
own good. But now, in a better day, and speaking to 
a more willing and more spiritual age, when making 
His New Covenant, He could speak more plainly, and 
show forth His true character, and declare His Divine 
and perfect and changeless love. 

Such, then, was the testimony borne by Jesus to 
the goodmess of the Divine Father of all. Yet, in so 
testifying. He was, in truth, but setting forth His own 
love and goodness ; for were not He and the Father 
one? " The Father," he said, " dwelleth in Me ;" " I 
and the Father are one." The special view that we 
should keep before our minds, in contemplating Jesus, 
IB, that He was "God manifest in the flesh,'* God 
appearing to man, in the only way in which He ever 
did or can appear ; as Jesus Himself affirmed. " No 
man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him" (or as it might with more correctness 
be rendered, " hath manifested Him," or ^^ihown Him 
forW*). Our precious privilege as GhriBtians, is, that 
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we can behold our God — not merely picture Him 
to ourselves vaguely by the contemplation of His 
works, not merely read descriptions of His character, 
as uttered in the Woi^d of the Old Covenant,-*-^ 
but that we can, in thought, see Him in full fonn, 
standing amongst men, acting, speaking, a living and 
breathing Djyins Man. 

Hear Him, then, speaking ; behold Him acting. 
** Come unto Me," He said, *' all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take My yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart,-^nd ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
My yoke is easy, and My burden is light."* What an 
exceedingly tender admonition ! what a gentle and 
affectionate call ! It were hai|;;dy one would think, to re* 
sist such an appeal, — especially when we consider that 
it was solely an appeal to men to do that which would 
secure their own true happiness. All men are search- 
ing after happiness, running after it vehemently, and 
in every direction in which their fancy pictures it to 
be — ^but all in vain: while here stands Jesus, the 
Creator and the Saviour of the world, meekly uttering 
that which He does not fancy, but know9 with Divine 
knowledge, — namely, that He has the treasure which 
they are all seeking, that it is truly in His possession-^ 
and if they will but come to Him^ they shall receive it. 
But men blindly pass Him by, and rush on madly in 
their pursuit of a phantom: " And ye will not come unto 
Me," He said touchingly, — " ye will not come unto Me, 
that ye might have life." Foolish^ infatuated mortals! 
God stands before them in the ^aeh, addressing them 
with meek majesty, and offering them peace and hap- 
♦ Matt xi. 2*— 30. 
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piness from Himself the Fountain of all happiness,— 
and they turn away and will not receive it. 

Yet even such a refusal, such folly, such hard heart- 
edness does not destroy or lessen His perfect love. 
He still offers and even pursues them with His gifts, 
entreating them to receive : truly does He manifest the 
Grod within, by being " kind even to the unthankful 
and to the evil.*' He goes about doing good, healing 
the sick, raising the dead, delivering poor possessed 
ones from the clutch of their unseen but resistless tor* 
mentors. Crowds throng to Him; all are willing 
enough to be delivered from bodily pains; but when 
He offers to them deliverance from pains infinitely 
worse and more lasting, — ^the pangs of a diseased 
spirit, — and holds out to them the blessings of eternal 
health and joy, — ^few understand Him, still fewer are 
willing to listen to Him. Many, on the contraiy, even 
turn upon Him, and accuse and blaspheme Him, affirm- 
ing, even, that He performed those good works by an 
evil agency, and that He ''cast out devils through 
Beelzebub the chief of the devils.*' Instead of being 
incensed by such hardness and ingratitude. He calmly 
expostulates with them, shows them how unreasonable 
it is to hold that by the power of devils He casts out 
devils, for "if Satan be divided against Himself, how 
can his kingdom stand?" "But," He adds, "if I 
with the finger of God cast out devils, then has the 
kingdom of God come upon you." Had they been wil- 
ling to be convinced, — ^by such plain reasoning they 
would have been convinced. But their hearts were 
hard, and they would not hear. When they found 
themselves silenced by the resistless power of the truth 
as uttered from His mouth, — ^instead of yielding, they 
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saught to "entrap Him in His speech," "laying wait 
for Him, and seeking to catch something out of His 
month, that they might accuse Him." 

Yet amid all this mad and relentless opposition, He 
toiled on, still doing good, and conferring blessings 
mental or physical, wherever any were found willing to 
receive it. All this violence and persecution only 
called forth utterances of pity, pity and sorrowing ten- 
derness* " Jerusalem, Jerusalem," He said, " thou 
that kiUest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not I Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate."—^" And when He was 
come near," says another Evangelist, " He beheld the 
city, and wept over it ; saying, If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace !<^but now they are hid from 
thine eyes." How touching! to behold, thus, the 
Saviour weeping over man ! Tet is it strange,— when 
we consider the Lord's knowledge of a bad man's lot. 
His foreknowledge of his eternal lot? God looks 
down on heaven, earth, and hell, He knows perfectly 
the joys, the exquisite delights of the first of these 
states, and the miseries of the last. He sees the 
happy angels — " the spirits of just men made perfect" 
— ^rejoicing together in full and blessed happiness — 
their hearts overflowing with love and joy — and be- 
holding at the same time all beautiful and charming 
things around them, answering to the blessed state 
within them — ^basking in the sunbeams and sweet airs 
of heaven.. Down, down, His eye penetrates into the 
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gloom of heU, lighted only by a lurid glare. He be* 
holds there demons — ^the spirits of bad men beeome 
desperate — tormenting each other, quarrelling, fight- 
ing, blaspheming, uttering mad cries of fury, hate, 
revenge, and despair commingled : this is their life — 
they have rendered themselves incapable of any other 
— ^to hate and be hated — to tear and be torn — ^to tor- 
ture and be tortured in return, continually and forever. 
Now, upon earth, the *' pensile" earth, hanging as it were 
between the two. He looks. A fair orb it was created, 
and a fair and happy world it might be still, but for 
the wickedness of man. He sees men there in various 
states; some — a few — steadily and quietly travefing 
onwards and upwards in the path that leads to the man- 
sions above — ^the happy and peaceful heaven. He sees 
others — many — a crowd das ! — rushing with mad 
haste and cries and blows, along the downward and 
broad way that leads to the realms of darkness and 
wretchedness. He calls to them, He warns them. He 
tells them whither they are going — He forewarns them 
of the sad and terrible lot, the miserable state that 
awaits them, unless they quickly turn and retrace their 
steps, ere it is too late. He cries to them, 'Hum 
ye, turn ye, for why will ye die." He implores them — 
He sends to them messenger after messenger, to check 
and stop them, if possible, to warn, to urge them, to 
beseech them to return. But they trample His mes> 
sengers under their feet, and hurry on. What — what 
is to be done ? As a last resource,— in His burning 
love and pity, He resolves Himself to descend, and, 
clothed with a form tangible and visible, to stand 
before them, to stop, if possible, their way. He ap- 
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pears in the flesh. He appeals to them-^He urges 
them-— He invites them with tender words, — ^He points 
up, and declares and pictures to them the joys and 
blisses of that happy state above — ^if they will only 
turn and go up thither : He warns them of the wretch- 
edness, the tortures of the horrid gulf below, towards 
whioh they are hastening. But they listen not — ^they 
heed Him not — they press by. " And ye will not come 
unto Me, that ye might have life," He tearfully ex- 
claims. Still they heed not — ^stopping but to defy and 
abuse Him-^they still press on. Alas ! alas I it is 
hopeless — it is over. — " Jesus wepi" 

And well might He weep— for He knew to what a 
fate they were going. We, too, should weep for every 
wicked man, had we the same knowledge. He saw 
through the thousands, the millions, of years of fn* 
turity. He saw those hard-hearted Pharisees that 
accused Him---those wicked priests and others that 
were putting Him to death — ^He beheld those mur* 
derers existing a thousand ages from that time, in 
the wretched state which they had made for them* 
selves— -entombed in the sepulchre, which the " dead 
in trespasses and sins" have built for and around 
themselves. He saw them there sitting in eternal 
darkness, and gnashing their teeth with rage,-?-or 
striving to burst the bonds of their prison-house and 
rush forth, and tear down heaven if they could, and kill 
Gk)d Himself, as they had before put to death the 
humanity in which He had dwelt. But they cannot-— 
thfeir efforts are vain — ^for the wicked before the Divine 
are powerless, and " melt as wax before the fire ;" — 
they fall back in despair-— their frenzy rises higher and 
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higher-^hey would kill, kill, kill themselves and all i 
but they cannot, they cannot — and they fall down at 
length in stupor,— they lie moaning, miserable^ miser« 
able^ how miserable ! 

All this, and more, indefinitely more, must have been 
present to the foresight of Jesus, as He looked round 
sadly upon the fierce faces of the assembled crowd. — 
In comparison with these sufferings, what, what, to His 
disinterested soul, were all His own pains of body^ 
about to be endured on the cross? He could not weep 
for Himself: for them He wept. — "Weep not for Me, 
daughters of Jerusalem," He said to the women whd 
followed Him, uttering lamentations, as He bore His 
cross to Calvary-—" weep not for Me, but weep foi^ 
yourselves and for your children." He was fixed upon 
the cross. He forgot His own agonies : His thought 
still was for the souls of His murderers: "Father, 
forgive them," He cried, " for they know not what they 
do." A darkness came over the cross, and over the 
crowd— over the whole land. Three hours He hung in 
dreadful silence: what agonies of body and of spirit 
He was enduring in those long hours, man or angel 
knows not and will never fully know. At length a loud 
voice was heard from the high cross, amid the gloom i 
Mi, Eli, lama aabachthani,-^'* My God, my God, why 
hast thoa forsaken me?*' Presently, He cried again 
with a loud voice, " and yielded up the ghost." 

He was gone^-^His work was done — ^He "had 
finished the work which was given Him to do." He 
had labored. He had struggled, He had suffered for 
mankind— ^He had completed the great work of re* 
demption for all that were willing to be saved— He 
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could do no more. He had manifested the Godhead to 
men — ^its power^ its wisdom, its goodness, in a visible 
and tangible form : He had opened the way to heaven, 
to all who were willing to "take up their cross'' and 
follow. 

On the third day, the man Jesus crucified rose 
again the Lord Jesus glorified. And in that glorified 
Humanity, " He ascended up," as the Apostle says, 
*' far above all heavens, that He might fill all things." 
And thus *' filling all things," it must be that He rules 
and orders all t&ings, and guides and sustains all 
things, and is the life of the universe ; and especially 
is the communicator of life and happiness to all those 
that look to and believe in Him. As He said to His 
disciples, " I am the Vine,-^ye are the branches ; as 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
in the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in me : for 
without Me ye can do nothing." Here, then, we have 
a MANIFESTED GoD-^uc, whom men have seen and 
touched ; one, who has actually stood upon this globe 
of earth which He made, and addressed men His 
creatures, and declared to them in person His Divine 
nature and character — ^His power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, — and who proved, too, the truth of" His words 
by the greatness of His acts. Who shall doubt now? 
who shall ask any longer, " Ts there a God ?"— when 
God has manifested Himself, thus, in visible form to 
men, and brought forth Divinity to open view 9 It is 
a question that belongs properly to paganism and 
heathenism, not to the Christian world — not to those 
that have even a historic knowledge of Jesus Christ 
and His wondrous WQrk. Leave it to the Grecian 
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and the Eoman of ancient time, or to the heathen phi- 
losopher of the modem, — to inquire whether there be 
a Grod, and to study sedulously the appearances of the 
material universe, to ascertain whether there are any 
proofs there of design, any indications of a Great In- 
telligence and Will. This task of groptng- for a €rod, 
is no longer necessary to him on whom '* the light has 
risen," — the " Sun of Eighteousness," Jesus, the 
" Morning Star.'* We read, that at the coming of 
the Lord, "the people which sat in darkness, saw 
great light ; and to them which sat in the region and 
shadow of death light was sprung up."* By the 
manifestation of God in the flesh, light sprung up to 
the nations; the incomprehensible Godhead made 
Himself comprehensible to men — the invisible became 
visible. Shall we, then, throw ourselves back into 
that former darkness again ? — shall we return and sit 
set down once more in the " region and shadow of 
death?" Need we painfully search for God, now, in 
the earth, instead of raising our eyes at once to the 
heaven where He is, for thither we know He ascended 
eighteen hundred years ago ? Shall we look for our 
God only in the imperfect mirror of His material 
works, where at best He can be seen but by reflected 
light, — when we can fix our eyes full upon Jesus, ** the 
express image of His Person," Himself the yery " Light 
of the world ? " It is well " to look through nature 
up to nature's God ;" but it is better to look at nature's 
God Himself, as He is manifested and made visible to 
us in the glorious Person of the " Word made flesh,?* 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

* Matt iv. 16. 
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— " Fair the Temal mead, 
Fair the high grove, the sea, the son, the stars, 
True impress each of their creating Sire I 
Tet, nor high grove, nor many-coloured mead, 
Nor the green Ocean ¥dth his thousand isles, 
Nor the starred azure, nor the sovereign sun. 
E'er with such mi^esty of portraiture 
Imaged the Supreme beauty uncreate. 
As Thou, meek Saviour! — Lovely was the death 
Of Him whose life was love. Holy with power 
He on the thought-benighted sceptic beamed 
Mahifest Godheu^ld."* 

■ * Coleridge : EeUgious Musings. ' 
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PART II. 

DIFFICULTIES, REGARDING THE WISDOM AND 
GOODNESS OF THE DEITY, OBVIATED. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MAN, NOT GOD, THE AUTHOB OF MORAL EYIL. 



SECTION I. 
WHAT EYIL IB. 

By " difiLcolties regarding the wisdom and goodness of 
the Deity," are meant dl such considerations drawn 
from observation of life and the world, as tend to excite 
doubt in the mind whether the Author of life and of 
all things can be perfectly wise and good. Now, all 
such considerations may obviously be reduced to one, 
nlonely, the eMstenaB o/^vU; for evil, whether moral 
or physical, is that which causes pain and unhappiness 
to man ; and it is the sight of pain and unhappiness 
which creates in the mind a doubt whether the Author 
of aU things can be perfectly good and wise. 'For the 
observer argues thus : — ^If God be All-good, that is. 
Love, He must wish to see His creatures happy ; and 
if He be AU-wise, He must know how to cany His 
wish into effect: the consequence must be, that His 
creatures will be happy. This argument seems strictly 
logical. If then the expected consequence is not seen 
to follow, a doubt is excited whether the premises are 
sound : if unhappiness — ^much unhappiness, is found 
to exist in the world, a doubt arises in the mind 
whether the Creator of the world can be perfectly good 
and wise. 

To remove such doubts — lo obviate 8neh;d]fficulties 
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— ^is the object of this Part of the present Work. 
And this, our purpose, we shall endeavour to effect in 
the following manner. First, by showing that God is 
not the author of the evil and consequent unhappiness 
that exist in the world, and that its existence is ctfn*" 
trary to His wish and desire. If this point be made 
out, it will be evident, that difficulties in regard to His 
Goodness will be obviated. But, in the second place, 
it will be our endeavour to show (and in this part of 
our task the main difficulty will lie) that the existence 
of evil does not impeach even His Wisdom — ^wheti the 
subject is rightly viewed ; and this we shall seek to 
accomplish, by showing that the existence of evil could 
not, in the nature of things, have been absolutely pre-* 
vented ; for that such prevention would imply uposUive 
contradiction. Now, it will be admitted by all who re* 
fleet, that even Omnipotence can not do what involves 
a contradiction —can not do, in the same place and at the 
same time, two things that are exactly opposite ; for 
example (to use a common and familiar illustration) bo 
power can create two neighbouring hills without -a 
valley between them ; for this implies a contradiction, 
since the two hills would not be two, but one, if there 
were no valley between. Or, to take a more suitable 
illustration : God is, indeed. Omnipotent, yet He can* 
not lie. And why can He not ? Because He is l^th 
itself; and to lie, or to utter what is untrue, would 
therefore be contrary to His essential nature. Now, it 
is imposisible even for the Divine Being to act against 
His essential Nature, because that implies a contradic- 
tion; for all action proceeds from an impelling power 
in the actor, and plainly there cannot be any impelling 
power in a being to do what is contrary to its essential 
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nature, because that nature is itsielf the impelling 
power. If, then, this second point be made out,) 
namely, that the prevention of evil would iniply a cdn- 
tradietton^ then the Creator cannot be diarged with 
either a want of wisdom or of power, for not do- 
kg that which in the nature of things was impos-' 
sible. 

•What then, it will be asked, is the contradiction that 
would have been involved in the absolute prevention of 
evil by the Divine Being P The argument, in brief, 
fnay be thus stated. Evil in its essence, is simply the 
perversion of the proper order of man's mind. Now, 
^e power to pervert his own mind is necessarily in* 
herent in man, as a being possessed of rationality and 
moral liberty. Then, it follows, that absolutely to 
prevent man's perverting his mind (or, in other words, 
to prevent evil) would imply the destruction of man's 
raitionality and liberty, which would be to destroy his 
hamadity, — ^sinoe these two faculties are the charac- 
teristics of man, and distinguish him from the brutes, 
whieh, not having those faculties, cannot pervert the 
order of their nature. But, to destroy man's reason 
aiid moral liberty, — would be contrary both to God'a 
goodness and wisdom, for from that goodness and 
wisdom He endowed man with these faculties, as the 
means of his highest happiness. Now, to do what is 
contrary to His own goodness and wisdom, would be 
to act in opposition to Himself, for wisdom and good* 
ness constitute God's very nature/ And, to act in op- 
position to Himself involves a contradiction. 

The argument is presented in this brief form, in 
order that the scope of it may be taken in at a glauce.- 
To render it satisfactory, however, will reqtdrBcexplana-^ 
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tion and elucidatiiOii. To this task we now address 
oorsekes. 

The first point of the argument consists in the de- 
finition of evil: and an exposition of this point will 
oecnpy the present Section. Evil, it has been affirmed* 
is, in essence, simply the perversion of the proper 
order of man's mind. Evil is evidently not a (Ustinct 
thing, a sew substance ; for if it were, then whoever 
produced it would be a creator. But this would 
imply the existence of two Creators: for it is im- 
possible that the. same Being should be the Author 
both of good and evil, because these are opposites; 
and opposites cannot proceed from the same source, 
because that which proceeds or is produced must be of 
the same nature with that from which it proceeds : 
then if two opposites proceeded, it would suppose the 
existence of two opposite natures in the Creator— 
which is impossible, because two opposites cannot 
exist together, but would neutralize or destroy each 
other. 

It was on this ground, that oertam ancient Oriental 
Sects supposed the existence of two distinct Creators 
or Creating Fowero, the one being the author of 
good, the other of evil; the former, also, being the 
Creator of spirit, and the hitter of matter. But this 
notion is contrary not only to Divine Bevdation, hut 
to right reason. As shown in a former part of this 
work, the universe, both spiritual and material, dis- 
plays, on the whole, such a harmony and unity, as 
plainly to prtfve it a derivation from a single Source, 
the production of one Creator. The seeming variation 
firom this general harmony, apparent in the existence 
of evil, is not sufiSicient to invalidate the great truth of 
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there being bat one Creator, especially: since it can he 
diowtt that there is no necessity for aacnbmg the ex* 
istence of evil to a distinet Source* 
t Eiril is no more a distinct substance or existence, 
than disease is. The latter is simply a disorder in the 
arrangement or state of previously existing sufastaneea: 
the former is the same^ except that the substanoes, vdth 
which it is connected, are spiritual, not material. Evil 
is, in fact, moral disease. 

That evil is, in truth, simply a pervnrsicni of the 
proper order of man's mind, may be seeii frooit its 
Opposition to goodness* Goodnes»-**«uid oomequent 
happiness-^s simply the resah of man's mind bcabig 
in that true order and tAaio in which it was created by, 
or proceeded firom, the Divine Being, when it waa in 
His image and likeness; He pronoimoed all things 
that He had made, ^i&od: while they remained, in the 
order in which they proceeded from Him, they wtire 
all, in their re^ective kinds and degitees, good. The 
reason was, that the Divine life and nature is ia itself 
essential Ooodness or Love, and cofisequouk Joy.. Tbt 
things produced from it were <^ a nature oorrespoDd* 
ing, and were consequently good and joyfojl. To 
speak with more exactness^ however, the. things so 
produced from the Divine, or eireated^ were not in 
themselves essentially goodness and joy, for then they 
would have been essential^ Divine^ whidi the created 
universe is not, in any part,-— ^whether man or other 
creature. But the things oreated from tibe Divine 
Being, were substances and forms, apiritual and ma- 
terial, of a nature, not the sane as the Divine, but 
oorreapondeHt to the Divine, so as to be capable of con- 
tinually receiving the Divine life, which is essential 
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goodness and joy. The diffeienoe between being the 
same as^ and being in hannony with or tomtfmdmi^ 
to^ — is veiy manifest. For instance, a precious stone 
iias its particles so arranged, as to be able to reeeive, 
and either to reflect or transmit, the light of the sun, 
and thus present that light, either glittering in its 
white brilliance, or divided into its component and 
beautiful colours. In this case, the stone may be said 
to correspond, or answer to,. or be analagous to, tfa6 
sun's light, so as, when receiving that light, to preseiit 
it again in a beautiful reflected or transmitted fturm. 
But, on the other hand, let the same light fall on a 
black mass, and there is no such result, no beauty or 
apl^dour at all, but the rays are either suffocated, or 
turned into ugly appearances. Such a mass may be 
iuid to be non-correspondent : the patient does not iBh 
£ect or present-again the agent, so as to affect the 
observer in a corresponding manner. Thus, then^ the 
precious stone, before described, is correspondent wiiih 
the sun's light: but this is wholly different from being 
the Hwm M, or identical with it : the stone is not light 
at all — it merdy receives the light. 

But, to take a more perfect illustration. The humaa 
€jfe is a part of man's body, so constituted as to be a 
oredpient of light— «o formed as to answer or o^Tes^ 
pond to the light of the sun — ^to receive it and make 
«ise of it. Such a structure, it will be observed, it 
peculiar to the eye. The ear is not of such a structure^ 
«Dd therefore the light has no spedal effect upon itt 
the ear acts as well in the dark as in the light. Not so 
the eye : it is useless in the dark : it is wedded to the 
light, and thence it receives its stimulus to action^ 
>We say^ then, that the. eye ia a form oorre^ndent to 
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'light. But stfll the eye U not tight : its being coma- 
pondent to it, does not make^ it identical with, or the 
tame as, light. Here, then, is the difference betwe^ 
being, correspondent to a thing, and being the same as 
that thing. 

. Now, this is a most important difference and distincc 
tion, and one that needs well to be understood — for it 
is just this which constitutes the difference between the 
Creator and His creatioi^r-the distinction between 
God and man. Were any part of Godfs creation the 
.same as, or identical with, Grod the Creator, then it 
would plainly be Divine. But this is not the oase: 
all created things, from the highest to the lowest, are 
aimply forms and substances, either spiritual or material, 
which correspond to the Divine nature > the effect of 
which correspondence is, that they. can receive the life 
flowing every moment into them from the Divine 
JBeing, i^d so, if animate, be good and happy, — or, if 
inanimate, se^ve as. means to the happiness of the 
animate, i This is true of all things in the created uni* 
jnecse, whether spiritual or natural, whether in heaven 
or earth. All are mere receptacles or recipients of the 
Dime life, and are not that life itself. Even man's 
«o«l or mind is notin itself in the least degree Divine^ 
or partaking of the Divine substance ; for, if it were, 
then man would be God :•— for, as his soul is a part of 
himself^ then, if his soul were Divine, he would be so 
fat Divine. But, to say this, is as contrary to right 
reason as to Divine Bevelation. Every thing Divine 
is infinite: but man's soul is not infinite; then.it 
cannot be Divine. And the Scripture says, '* there is 
none good but one, that is, God :'* and it also declares 
that there is but .one God ; but if man's soul were 
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Dhrine, tkere would be as many gods^ as there are 
men. Man's soid or mind is simply a crated ^>iritiiid 
organism, so formed as to be in correspondeaee wkk 
the Divine natnre or life : that is, so as to be capaUe 
of reoeiving and perceiving and enjoying that I3b, as it 
Sows in every moment from God s jnst as the eye is a 
created material organism, so formed as to be in eoi^ 
respondenoe with the light of the sun, whieh it every 
moment receives afresh from that sua, and, when it 
health, enijoys. 

GoodnesiB, then, with its accomi^mying happinesfl^ 
we see, is not an attribnte properly of man's own sod 
or mittd^ but is an effect of that mind's being in m 
orderly state ; an effeet of its being in such an order as 
to correspond to the Divine life, and thus to receive 
and enjoy it, as it continually flows in from God. 
This explains philosophically (so to speak) the meaning 
of Uie passage^ " there is none good but one, that il, 
€k>d."* The goodness belongs to God, not to mam^ 
for the goodness which appears in man, is but the 
effeet of the ocmtxnual action of Qod yxpaa the soul ; ot^ 
to speak still more exactly, the goodness or love is tlte 
Hfe itself from God continually flowing into mufi 
«oul when in an orderly state, and which man li^ 
allowed to fed and enjoy as his own, though, it is 
really God's in him. To make it evident thai th(ft 
goodness is God's and not man's, — ^suppose that lilSsotr 
Divine love were to cease for an instant to flow in'^ 
man's soul or spiritual organism would become coid 
and lifeless, it would enjoy nothing, perceive nothing*, 
feel nothing. The created thing might still be thi^e^ 
but it would have no enjoyment or consciousness at 
• Matthew six. 17. 
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^ : it could neither be called good nor any thing efoe, 
except empty. It would be as the eye, when there is 
no light : there is the organism stUl : but it is not 
-useful, or beautiful, or bright^^nor can any quality be 
predicated of it : that which gave it all its life and 
beauty and usefulness is absent. The uSoHan harp 
httiigs there ;~«-but without the wind to breathe upon 
]ti it is no harp, it is but a piece of soundless wood. 
So» the soul of man, unless breathed upon every instant 
by the Spirit of God, is a lifeless thing: the heart- 
strings of themselves^ give forth no harmony of love 
«»»4he voice no tune. God alone is life : man is but 
a reoipient instrument and organ of life. God alone 
is good: man is but a recipient, from moment to 
moment, of goodness from Him. Let no man, then, 
lay his hand upon his heart, and say, "/am good;" 
or (» his head, and say, *' / am intellectual." He is, 
in faet, neither : of himself he is nothing but an empty 
fivm : but so far as his spirit is in the order in whidi 
Ood intended it to be, so far he is able to receive the 
life from God, which consists of love and wisdom,--* 
aad to manifest that life to others, in the forms of 
goodness and truth, or of intellect a^d love. And for 
ifais,-*-*let him not be proud, but rather, thankfol. 

Goodness, tiien, we perceive, as appearing in man, 
is simply the result of his soul or mind being in a 
state of spiritual order, — such that it is a form corres* 
pondmg to the Divine life, and thus able to rec^ve 
and manifest it as it flows in from God. Under* 
standing this, we shall now be able to see^ by contrast, 
what Evil is. 

If we revert to the illustration of the precious stone 
and the black mass, we shall observe, that the different 
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appearances which these two presented to us re^ 
/spectively, were not caused by any difference in the 
sun's light that shone upon them : that was preeisdy 
the same. The difference in their appearance, then,-^ 
the one being sparkling and beautiful, the other dark 
and ugly — was simply the effect of the difference ill 
the nature and structure of the two recipient objects. 
.Nay, we may say, that it was not necessarily caused 
^ven by a difference in their constituent particles, but 
only by a difference in the arrangement or order of 
those partides — ^a difference in the orgamzatum of the 
substances. A diamond, for instance, is, as we know, 
pure carbon : charcoal is the same. " The diamond,'' 
fays chemical science, ''is pure carbon, and diffievi 
^om charcoal (leaving out of question its trifling im^ 
'purieties) only in the arrangement of its molecules." 
Now, here ia a very striking natural fact : two ob^ecta^ 
of precisely the same constituent substance, and dif^ 
fering only in the arrangement of the partides whktb. 
compose that substance, yet, in consequence of thai 
difference, present appearances in the highest d^ree 
contrasted and opposite-~«the one being transparent, 
brilliant, and white,*^the other opaque and blaoib. 
Such. is the power of arrangement merely: such-is tiui 
^ondrous effect of difference simply in organieatum or 
firder, the constituent substances being absolutdy the 
same. Nor is the difference confined to a passing ap* 
pearance merely: but the current values of the two 
things among men are at similar extremes: the one 
being accounted of the highest price, and sometimes 
ahnost priceless, — the other of little value, com* 
paratively wortUes(i« -We might fancy the molecules 
of a piece of dki^rcoal, calling out, in their envy, to 
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those of a neighboring diamond, "Consios, how is 
this? are we not of the same family, — ^nay, of the reiy 
•same blood and bone? are we not in faet every whit at 
^ood as you ? How is it, then, that every body stares 
at you, as they go by,— ay, and stop and draw fort)^ 
iheir purses, and offer nameless sums to possess you, 
.while they do not even cast upon us so much as a 
glance?"— '"It is the difference in our orefer," reply 
tike diamond molecules ; " ' order is Heaven's first 
law : ' the difference in arrangement is what constitutes 
ihe great distinction between us: you are huddled 
ibeore together in none-can-tell what a chaotic mass,—? 
there is no seeing through you at all; but we stand 
hexe arranged in an elegant and lucid order : it is no 
.irander that they look at us ! '* 

Now, here, is a great truth, a profound truths 
leaohing further into the depths of things, than any 
coie would, from its seeming simplicity, at first imagine* 
Order is indeed Heaven's first law : it is the great law 
ihftt regulates all things natural and spiritual^ in earth 
asd in heaven : and according as they stand in relation 
,to that law, so is determined their essential character. 
.There is a standard of order : that is, the Divine,—^ 
Gtid Himself. Things, as they were originally created 
^froia God, — consequently from that Order, and in forms 
correspondent to that Order, — were all good. They 
diff^ed indeed; but they differed only in variety of 
beanty and excellence^ as derived from different parts 
of the Divine Order: they differed only as the foot 
from, the hand, or the ear from the eye; each had 
its beauty, each its worth : all were good, and useful, 
and joyful— *so to speak^ — ^in their several kinds and 
.d^ees of existence^ as variously derived from the 
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perfect and infinite Order, the Divine Being Himself. 
There was the difference only of variety : there was not 
the difference of. opposition and eon^mrte/y. There 
was as yet no disorder and no evil. What first intro* 
dueed disorder, or a perversion of trae order, and thus 
originated evil, we shall by and by inquire : that is not 
the point immediately before us now. That point is, 
to show satisfactorily that what is calted Evil is simply 
BisoBBEK, (or, more accurately speaking, the effsct of 
disorder) ; that the constituent particles of the good 
soul and of the bad, as of the diamond and the chur- 
ooal, are essentially the 8ame,--4ind must be, because 
there is but one essential subartance, namely, Gk)d, and 
what is derived from Qod. But the order of the two 
things is different and opposite, and this constitatea 
the difference between the good and the evil. This 
great principle, will, when dearly seen and followed 
out, be found to explain satisfactorily the origin ef 
evil. 

Let us proceed, now, to adduce another illustraitiOB 
drawn from nature, which will rend^ still more clear 
the principle just laid down. There is a strict analogy, 
it is to be remembered, between the material and the 
spiritual worlds, since they are derived fix>m the same 
Creator ; and it is from the ezist^ace of that analogy, 
that the laws of the one can be adduced as just ilkffi- 
trations of the laws of the other. Here is the true 
foundation of figurative writing. The poet pictures to 
us a flower as an emblem of a pretty thought, and 
presents delicious fruits as types of good deeds ; and 
we readily admit the illustration, because ther^ is ^ 
inward perception of the existence of an analogy be- 
tween the worlds of matter and of mind. Keeping 
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tills in yiew, we will proceed with our illustration. An 
example of the distinct appearances of light, when 
manifested by the different recipient objects, has been 
presented in the instance of the charcoal and the dift* 
mond. We will now |Mresent one having reference to 
heat. With the coming heat of Spring and Summer^ 
dead nature revives. All things in the vegetable king- 
dom start up» put forth presently their heads from the 
ground, and prepare to develop into full existence, and 
to perform their part on the theatre of nature. But 
tiie bad spring up as well as the good, weeds as well as 
flowers, the poisonous plant side by side with the deli« 
cious and the useful. The same heat of the sun vivi* 
fles both kinds. The same power or the same sub- 
stance (whichever heat may in itself be) being received, 
taken up and assimikted, so to speak, by both, becomes 
in the one case, delicious nutriment,— in the other, 
deadly poison. Here we see, then, that the constitu* 
tion or structure of the various recipient objects, has 
power to convert the inflowing influence or substance 
into a nature corresponding to its own, and thus cause 
it to nourish its own life, of whatever nature that life 
be, whether good or evil, ugly or beautiful. There is 
but one sun for all— -but one light and heat for all-* 
yet how various are the colours, how different the qua- 
lities, of the myriad objects in the natural world. Jt 
is plainly the difiering organization and structure of 
the several recipient objects, which, modifying the in- 
fluent heat and light of the sun, and at the same time 
the juices from the earth, produce all these dif- 
ferences. 

Here, then, we discover a great natural law, to which 
t]iere is a great correspondent spirituaL law. God, as 
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a Divine Sun, the "Sun of righteousness," is ever 
pouring forth His spiritual heat and light, His love 
and wisdom, alike on all His creatures : as it is de- 
dared, " He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust" (for this passage is to be understood spiritually, 
as well as naturaUy). But each mind receives that in- 
flowing love and wisdom, according to its own state, 
according to its own mental structure and organization. 
The good receive that Divine life, (for the Divine life, 
as before shown, is love and wisdom) into a mental 
organisation or form which is correspondent thereto ; 
they receive that love or spiritual heat, and bring it 
forth again in the delicious fruits of good and benevo- 
lent actions ; and they reflect that wisdom or spiritual 
light in the beautiful lights and colours of true, wise, 
and sparkling thoughts. While, on the other hand, 
the bad, receiving the same Divine life, or love and 
wisdom, into perverted or distorted mental forms and 
organizations, turn light into darkness and good into 
evil : the truth they distort into error and faJsity, and 
the gentle flame of love they pervert into the furious 
fire of hate. Thus is the Lord's love turned into 
hatred — His wisdom into folly. Is God the author, 
then, of the folly and the hate? — No more than the 
dun is the source of blackness and of poison : the sun's 
light is not black, nor its heat poisonous; they are 
the opposite, being in themselves bright and healthful : 
but the recipient objects, perverting them, make them 
such. So God is not evil, nor the author of evil : it is 
man's distorted mental form, which, perverted from its 
original order, turns the inflowing life from God, which 
is^iji itself .love and goodness, into its exact opposite. 
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and thus produces and presents to view what we call 
Evil. Thus, Evil is love perverted : it is love, turned 
from its proper objects, namely, God and the neigh- 
bour, backwards and downwards toward self: in a 
word, evil in its essence is eelf-hve. 



SECTION II* 

THE FOfiSIBILrrT 01* EYII^ A NSCBSSABT CONSBQUBNCB OF ' 
man's F08SBSSINO SEASON AND MENTAIi UBBBTY. 

In the foregoing Section, we endeavoured to show what 
Evil, in fact, is ; and to make it plain, that it is not a 
distinct substance or essence, but is simply an effect 
of the perversion of the proper order of man's mind r 
thus, that evil is not anything flowing from God, but is 
on the contrary a perversion^ by man, of the good and 
happy life which does flow from Him : consequently, 
that God is not the author of evQ, but man. But 
now, it might be said, — admitting that God is 
not the author of evil directly, yet might He not 
be considered as its author indirectly, since, vet 
creating man. He gave him the power thus to pervert 
his own moral nature, and so to produce evil ? Now^ 
this reasonable objection is to be met by showing that 
it could not possibly be otherwise ; that the power to 
pervert his own nature, is necessarily inherent in tf 
being possessed of reason or rationality and mental 
liberty. This point, then, we will now proceed to 
set forth. 

' God created first the inanimate universe. He set 
the sun in its place in the heavens, and thence pro-^ 
duoed the planets which were made Xo revolve around 
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that centre in barmony and order. One <^ these ve* 
Yolving orbs, our earth, being at length, brought into 
a fit state, was caused to put forth from its soil, herbis» 
trees, and other yarieties of the veg^Ue kingdom — a 
second step in the progress of creation, the produddoB 
of the mineral kingdom having been the first. This 
was but preparatory to a third step, however, the crea- 
tion of animate beings, capable of ei\joyment, as well as 
possessing existence,— the fishes of the sea, the fowls 
of the air, the beasts of the earth. None of these could 
pervert the order of their natures— they had nothing 
wherewith to pervert it — ^they could merely foUpw aod 
yield to the instincts of their being. But now Gpd's 
love prompted Him to create a nobler being, — one who 
should be able to look up to the Author of His ex- 
istence, and acknowledge Him, and also to love Him 
in return for His love ; one, that should be not only 
organized, like the v^etables, — ^not only animate, lilw 
the inferior animals, — ^but an intelligent and eotueiom 
being,— one that should be able to ki^ow and to reflect 
upon, both himself and his God. Such a being W4» ixk 
a manner necessary to the Divine Nature ; for Under- 
standing longs to be understood, — ^Love yearns to be 
loved again. 

Now, in order that man might possess such och^- 
sciousness and intelligence, that is, the power o£ 
observing and knowing himself, and also of aoknow* 
ledging and loving his Grod, — ^he was endowed with 
the faculty of reason or understanding, together wil^ 
that of affection or will, — ^which two faculties, taken 
in their most comprehensive view, constitute the whde 
mind of man : for liberty is not, perhaps, to be oon-t 
sidered so properly a distinct faculty, as. a quality. oir 
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eoildkioa of the fiumities; — ^in fact, meo^ liberty is 
•imply the power of freely ex^casing the faculties of 
ttn^ersttttdiiig aiid will. 

What we call Reason, or the rational understand-' 
kig» is peculiar to manj and distinguishes ^him from the 
brute creation. It is an effect of the peculiar constitu- 
tion of man's mind. The human mind is composed of 
dW&teni ranges, or st(»ries, as they niight be culled, one 
above anoth^. These ranges or stories aire tho 
8{$iritual minid and the natnral miiid — the former being 
above, tbe latter beneath. And these divisions at com^ 
partments are quite distinct. By the latter, the natnral 
vaiiid, man looks downward and outward to the world 
of nature : by the former, the spiritual mind, man is 
Me to look inwJard and upward to heaven and to 
Ood. Now this is the great and essential distinction 
between man and the bwer animals. The latter have 
not two mentid stmes or regions, but only one, 
UMnely, the lower or natural mind. Hence they can- 
not look otherwise than outward and downward, never 
Upward or inward. Consequently, they are incapable 
of devotion or worship, — of knowing or loviag God, 
their Creator. They merely look downward to earth, 
iuad have sufficient understanding, or instinct (as more 
prop^ly called), to seek for food and such other things 
as* are nieeded to supply their few animal wants. And 
for tke same reason, their souls are not immortal, like 
man's, since they have no capacity of looking up to 
and loving and thus being conjoined with God ; and it 
is ^ocgunctLon of spirit with God, or the capacity for 
sudi! conjunction, that gives immortality. Conse« 
quently, with the death of the body, their animal life is 
dissipated. ButmAn,havii^ a life above animal life, — > 
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having a spiritual mind above the natoral, by means of 
which he has a capacity of oonjnnetion with God hia 
Creator,-~oontmues to liTe,-^aDd for ever, because God 
lives for erer. 

. It is in consequence of this peculiarity of ccai*' 
stitation, — the possesason of two minds, so to 
speak, the spiritual and the natural,-— that man has 
reason, or understanding prop», which brutes have 
not. Beason or reflection is aimply the effect of the 
superior mind surveying and taking cc^nizance oi the 
inferior. The brute cannot reason or r^ect, because, 
possessing only one range of inind or thought' (if 
thought it ean be called), it has no power of surv^ping 
itself and of seeing its own thoughts. It has no stand- 
point, as it were, above its animal mind, whence it eaa 
look down and take a survey of ihat mind and ii^ 
knowledges or ideas. Hence it has no power of ob* 
serving, reflecting, comparing, judging : and it is this 
operation of mind which is called reason. It dNft, 
indeed, from its animal mind, look through its eyies 
into the outer world ; and by a certain love or aflSectikHlf 
which every animated being has, and whieh constituteis 
its life,-^together with a consequent perception of whlit 
win supply the wants of that love-— it can seek lOijt 
choose its own food. The dog, f<Hr instance, fiKaathp 
love which it has for its master, has a perception idio 
is and who is not his master, — with other similar vst* 
stincts. But this is very different from rational thought* 
Bational thought, or reason, is consequent upon: po^ 
sessing the faculty of .self*observation« Man, from the 
upper stoiy of his mind, the spiritual region, lookss 
down upon the loiter or natural mind, sees ther^i ^be 
knowledges which are stored up in. the chamber of tie 
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memory, sees the ideas wbieh have been derived from 
those knowledges, and examines and compares them^ 
and fonns consequent deductions and conclusions. He 
is able, moreover, to observe the affections of his natural 
nill, to note what he loves or hates, and then, by apply- 
ing the test of Revealed truth, to judge whether his 
affection be good or evil ; thus he is able to distinguish 
between right and wrong. In this manner he can 
form distinct intellectual ideas, arranged in a certain 
regular order, which condition of mind is termed ira* 
tional thought, or understanding proper, 
. Hence, too, is derived bis faculty of articulate speech, 
Such distinct ideas put themselves forth in distinct 
modiiieations or articidations of sound, arranged in an 
Older corresponding to the order of his thoughts; 
^hich modifications of sound are called words, and an 
assemblage of such, arranged in a certain order, make 
a sentence, — and sentences combined make human lan- 
guage. But a brute has no such articulate speech, 
because he has no such distinct ideas, no rational 
thought derived from self-observation. For ideas, it 
is to be observed, — at least such rational ideas as pro- 
4tioe articulate or distinct sounds — are formed in the 
saperior degree of the mind: they are not mere im» 
predsions such as are mad^ on th6 mind from without 
^•-4)ut' they are, as it wer6, distiUed from such im- 
fffessions-^they are formed by reflection upon impres- 
iiions and other knowledges. A brute, not possessing 
the higher degree or region of the mind, whence to 
lobk down and observe and reflect upon his impressions, 
is consequently unable to form any distinct or rational 
ideas^ and thence is unable to utter any corresponding 
modifications or articulations of sound. It can merely 
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fixpite99 its g^ner&l affectioa at fbeling by a general 
aound, — aa a oow wboi she lows for lier calf, or a 
dog vheii he barks at an intruder. 

Now, it is for tbe same reason^ — ^namely, from the 
want of the superior degree of the mind — ^that the 
lower aaimals have no power to change and perverf; 
the proper order of their natures : that whidi is theiir 
hnmiUation, is also their protection; while that which 
is man's glory, is also Ids source of danger. The brute 
animal has no instrument with which to pervert lus 
nature. Having but a single range or plane of thought^ 
he has no poUrer of reflection, and thence no capability 
(as man has) of forming erroneous Judgments and con- 
clusions, by which he may lead himself astray. Th^ 
lessence of his m^tal life is constituted of certain 
animal wants or inclinations, in accordance with which 
he has certain peroeptions or instincts — ^and he has qo 
range of thought beyond. When therefore he feels ^ 
certain impulse,— -as the desire for food for instance,— 
he simply yields to it, having just light enough from 
his. mstinct to enable him to see the means to satijsfy 
his want. Thus he blindly obeys the impulses of his 
nature, having no power of reflection by which he ca^ 
observe them, nor consequently direct or guide them, 
either in, a right or wrong direction. As these ia^* 
pulses make up the order of his constituted natur^ 
therefore he merely follows the order of that nature, 
and caimot modify ox change it, whether for better or 
for worse,, 

Let us take a simple case, for the sake of illustration. 
k brute feels a desire for food, and for a certain kind of 
food. This desire is impressed upon him by his 
Creator, and is therefore a moderate and proper one. 
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He '6at8 tDi that desireisHMitiarficid ; he wabntft bb metre; 
Itad therefore he eats no more; he goes to^nb exoesSi 
Not BO with man. By tlie posaessiim of a ratifmal ob 
reflective thought, he is able to look beyomd hit desire^ 
imd thus, as it were, to guide it Hisihou^t does not j 
as with the bilite, merely fallow and serve his desir6» 
biit is able rather to go before and to lead, and even to 
force it. By his power of self^observation, he is able 
to note the pleasure he has in eating or in tiiste* He 
says to himself-^'* this is very good,— I mtist hare 
iome more of this. I must take care to hare ta diniaer 
of the same kind to*morrow ; aiid***46t me see^^perhapH 
I can improve upon it, and make it islill bettto. This 
turkey is very good, deUcioas — bat perhaps a few $ide 
dishes and accompaniments would make it still mjOte 
savo«yi I must look round me at fSie itiaxkidty and 
dhoose something that wOl do. I must haVe a few 
friends, too, to share my .dinner wxtili me. We.shdl 
cheer and entertain one another." :They meet -ai^ 
eordingly. 'Diere are meats of Tanaos kinds -servied t^ 
There are also sauces and condiments. Theiie itfe 
§pice8, which man's energetic, industry has brought 
from distant parts of the earth. There are sweetinast9 
of various sorts, highly tempting to the ^enae of taste* 
JWBy, there are pleasant drinks in abundBno6-**wineai 
from Portugal, and Sidly, and elsewhere. In a woiHJU 
the appetite is so tempted and mrged by the variety 
6f agitable things pkoed before it, ihai both the host 
and guests eat and drink to excess,^— they disorder theijf 
physical natures, and by and by come pain and disease* 

Now, by reflection on this simple instance (of everj 
day's occurrence,) of the manner in which man is kd 
astray from the proper order of his nature^ and is 
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tempted to violate its law8,-*we may ace to tke bottom 
of the whole subject — ^yea, down to the veiy ongm of 
evil itself. For the simple priDeiple, here exlubked in 
action, is a key to the whole. Man's possession of n 
rational faculty, a power of th]nkingr» of looking ronttd 
about him, choosing this and rejecting* that, — ^a powet 
of observing his own indinations, noting what he is 
pleased with, or what he distikes-^thns in a wofd» the 
faculty of forming judgments and oondusions, and 
then of leading himself according to such oondnsioaa 
•i— herein lies man*s power of perverting the order and 
laws of his own nature, physical or moral ; and thus, 
while seeking to lead himself,^ — ^leading himself astray* 
and so falling into disorder, that is, eml. Hence etme 
evil into the world. And not only did it come at the 
beginning, but it is coming every day. The WaiA did 
tiot merely take place once, but it is continually taking 
place. Man is bom, indeed, at present in a fallen aiid 
disordered state : the effect of the original fall is st^l 
with him; he inherits disorderly tendencies and in-> 
olinations from his parents and ancestors. But, from 
this general fallen state, he is falling into still hmer 
individual states continually, by the abuse of hisiii* 
tional faculty; and, by a similar abuse, he oonfimia 
himself in the perverted courses to which natufti 4h« 
olinations tend. We have only to observe how aain 
&lls to-day, — how he brings himself into disorder or 
increased disorder now continually, — to understand 
how the fall took place in the beginning, and how 
the departure from the good order in which man was 
created, originally occurred. It was by the abuse of 
the rational or thinking faculty. 
- But it may be interesting now to inquire, what form. 
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of abuse could the tational faoult j of num ha^e taHett 
uito» to bfkig bim into such horrid depths of evil as 
ive see now existing in the world* !For it might be 
justly said, that the instance, just now adduced of abuse 
o£Tea8(» in an excessive indulgence of the appetite,*-* 
tiioagh affbrdkig a pkin illustration of the nature of 
'Suek abuse, — yet is hardlj sufficient to give an idea of 
the iwmner in which evil could originate,*^-6Uch evil, 
Jfijcottld lead to the sins and crimes of theft, revenge, 
blaaphemy, murder. . We will then go deeper, and 
UsAm to get at the first priiidple and root of all evil, 
aod* so, seise the serpent by the head. 
' The root of all ^il is simply BELFisHNBSS, self«> 
love. (" The love of money," which the Apostle calls 
^! the root of all evil," is one. form of selfishness.) 
This principle, Self46ve, is at the bottom of every evil 
<«C;the human heart,i— of every sin, and of every crimei 

* Take any evil you will, and trace' it to its source, and 
. you will find' it to be 8elf-love,-*-the preferring of one's 

aelfrto others* Let us examine a few of them. JBnvy; 

iiot iBstance«*->how phunly is it the effect of thinking 

< iiaduly of ourselFes, and wishing for ourselves what 

.ve. see others have. Jeakm^ is of a kindred character* 

ibtd observe^ tlmt envy includes anger and malice. It 

• is not merely t&fft the envious person would like to 
, possess the supposed good, but he entertains a secret 
: j}h>feeliBg towards another for having the good fortune 

whteh he has not ; and this is often carried so far that 
. he would gladly dash the cup of joy from the other's 
lips, though, it were broken in so dcmig, and the 
pleasant draught were enjoyed by no one. Here 
we aee ill-will,' bitterness, anger, even proceeding. to 
f]0knee,-*r«ll the effects pf an undi^te and idisordered 
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.aelf-]pTe. Take next the eTil of Berenge. llie fms^ 
aion of revet^ is simply woanded Self-love rising up 
in ao^r egainai one who has done, or is sappeeed 
to have done it an iujory, and bunting out in f^. 
against its enemj, baming to trample him under ita 
feet, and sometimes eren thirsting for his heart'aUoodi 
All flnjsfer^ indeed, in any of its forma, is simply heatci 
.self-lore rinag np either in excited adf-defenoe sgainat 
^haterer. offers an apqpearanoe of assault, or againai 
whatever even innocent object may happen to ataoid 
}n the way of accomplishing ita wishes and designaii. 
Thus, a tyrant bums with anger and fury againt 
whomsoever he happens to hear of aa offering any 
opposition to his ambitious purposes, or even lureallK 
ing a wish for liberty. Behold NebuehadneEBaor easi: 
ing into the fiery furnace, sevenHimes heated, the three 
innocent men, simply because they would not obey hii 
will, and fall down before the image he had set up. 
SelMove is the whole root and source of this hmmwf^ 
^bminianr-'-ojiG of the two great master evils thai 
afflict humanity, and bring upon the world half it* 
miseries. The other of these two» namdy, the ^naa* 
sive love of money, of property, which rules at the pRP> ' 
sent day so great a part of manldndf-^prings from^ thh 
same single root, self-love* Whether it take l^e fonv 
of avarice and meanness, or of fraud and knav«y«tof '? 
downright theft and robbery, it ia but the same aingid • 
principle in various garbs«-^<Sl8{M«eM» and coBaeqaeiH 
indifference io the comfort and welfoe of others, eveit 
to taking, from them their last £irthii^, and leaving 
them to .starve and die. Consider, next, murder^ «n4 
wan What fie these but the effecta of 8elf4ove in an 
aggravated foimP Murder, if it be the work of rag» 
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mi bte, 18 meirely farioiift 8elf*lov« destroying what it 
ftinka its eoeiny $ and if it be done in connection witli 
sohlieqr, it is plainly the rssolt of «}ibb intense Selfishness^ 
Miat every spark of legard for another's good is extin* 
gmsluki, so that vitli peilect coolness it will trample out 
U» very life, malrely perhaps to obtain a little money to- 
aatiaiy its wants or gratify its vieioas inclinations. The 
atme essential principle, self-lore, is still at the bottom. 
And war*— that is, war for mere conqnest— is but na- 
tional robbery and murder. What is it bnt national 
aalfirimees, which, in the pursmt of what it calls glory 
(fmM whkk dkould be called infamy), or in the desire of 
^ppnquriating the terntoiy of others, and of becoming 
thdv maistent-'-oviemins and pillages lands, killing the 
mfaibitanfta, and seizing upon their property P It is, iii 
(ftttb, bidy robbery and murder on a large scale, and 
therefore is traosable to the same root as private mur*^ 
dar and ioU>ery, namely, intense selfiahness. Again, 
consider the siai of blasphemy— the utterance of words 
of .oontempt and defiance against man's very Maker, 
tbr.Lord of Glory Himself,— -or the denial of His ex- 
iitaaoe altogether. What is this, in its origin, but self-* 
kvio in the form of pride, intellectual pride, which 
thinks it knows all things and can account for all. 
things ;. winch acorns the idea of a Superior, and 
yr^\d gladly persuade itself that there is none, and 
wbidi breaks out in rage and oaths at the very idea of 
sunk a BdbgP Self,*— sdf, is at the bottom of the 
whote. 

Wfi have thus endeavoured, in a brief and rapid 
masneri to trace evil to its root, and to show that that 
JiM ia ieffi'lmfB^ The next question, then, that wDl 
ari)Mi|'i8,.hQW eame selfi^love into ^isienoeP The ques-i 
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tiou is not very hard ta be answered. Aeertaim degim 
pf regard for eejf is plainly: necessary to every being, ill 
order to preserve its very existence. Without soBia 
thought or care for ourselves^ we should starve, car 
freeze, or fall into a diteh and be drowned. Aa ia^ 
§tinct of self-prea^ration and self-protection is neeea* 
aariiy given to every animate being. And from tfaie^ 
no harm arises. For, in the Creator's good providenosi^ 
there was provided, in the original and orderly stats of 
being, enough and an abundance for all ; so thai sdf* 
preservation and proper self-care did not necessvi^ 
imply any injUiry to others, nor consequently asy eril^' 
Such self-regardi then, as is implanted by our Makyn^* 
i» a very differ ent thing from tdf^Ume^ which baa beeg 
pointed out as the root of all evil> It waa, in iM^^ 
pretty and needful. plant-«^a hedgo-flower, as it ,wnN^' 
of £den ; but by mis-cultivation and abuse, it wvi 
changed into that monstrous fungnSfgrowth, thai oc^ 
ganieally diseased thing, which is called S£LF»LOVB«..r 
^ But how came that abuse? is the next qnestiul,; 
What was its starting-point, and first moving priiH 
ciple? We reply, that it was a consequence (thon^ 
not a necessary consequence) of that power of Hlfin^ 
fiecUom^ which, as before shown, is implied in the poi* 
session of the faculty of raUonality or reason. Vdf , 
observe, the inferior animals have no self-love (that it, 
the good and gentle animals :-— how the bad and fieioe 
animals came into existence, will be considm«d> heve^ 
after). A horse, for instance, however swift or.bettil^ 
^iful,.has no vi^ity,: at, least none such as wiE make 
lum^ offensive or haughty to hu fbllows. While* in the 
heat of the race» indeed, lie may feel himself roused by 
the shouts an4 aightSv8rbund him, as well as byhia 
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tider's i^7git}gs,^-^to do his utfD09t, and pas^, if he ean» 
hiS) competitor. But what he does, i? but the effect of 
|)iiomeiitery • excitement, or js, at most, an instincj^ 
urging him to press on: it is not the resulj; of any, 
proper consciousness of hi9 own powers, or of any 
eoimphrison between himself and his rival. Conse-; 
quently, when, after the race, both bp^ses arQ brought 
Up to the 9tand> the winner, though he may look exs 
cited, shows no pride, or consciousness of. superiority, 
nor does he look askance and contemptuously at his 
{ival. Both hprses stand innocently together, champ- 
Big their bits in unison, the one as epntent as the 
i9ther,T-and this U as it should be, for each has done 
Ma best. Why has the winning horse no pride or 
iranity, no self-love? Plainly, because he has no, 
power of self-observation or self-reflection-— no power 
4of observing an4 reflecting upon his own good qufr* 
lilies^ and comparing them with the inferior points of 
his neighbour. He has no faculty of self-reflection^ 
b^eMise, as before shown, the inferior animals hav0 
only a single range of thought— only one degree or 
region of mind ; they have not, as man has, a spiritual 
nanAi a second or higher range or plane of the mind» 
4ifm' which they can look down upon the lower, and 
thus see and observe themselves, and note their own 
thoughts and feelings, and so form judgments and eon- 
^plosionS"— in a word, carry on that operation of mind» 
which is called reasoning. This different constitution,. 
^h9n,,i^the animal-mind is the cause that the inferior 
animals have not and can not have that self-love, which 
■baa been described as the root of ^XL evil. But man, 
by the superior constitution of his. mind, having thQ 
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faculty of rationality and the power of reflection and 
self-obserration, is exposed, at the same time, to the 
danger of self-admiration, vanity, pride, — ^in a word^ 
selMoTe, with the manifold evils to which it gives rise* 
But there is another way, also, in which the reason 
of man was capable of producing evil,— namely, by its 
liability to error: and error, when acted Aipon, pro- 
duces disorder, mental and physical, or, in other 
words, evil ; for disorder, derangement, or perversiou 
of mind is, as shown in the preceding Section, the 
immediate cause of what we term e9»7. Man's reason 
is liable and very liable to error-— and this, chiefly by 
misiakinp itppearanees far realiiies. This is a most 
important truth, and deserves to be carefully consi* 
dered. Both in the world without us, and in the 
mental world within us, things appear very differently 
from what they are. For illustration, take an obvious 
ease. The Sun appears to rise in the East in the 
morning, ascend the sky, descend again^ and go down 
in the West. This appearance is so palpable, and so 
regularly occurring, that a very advanced state' of 
icience, and ages of scientific investigation, were neces- 
sary, to show its fallacy, and to demonstrate that it 
#as only an appearance, and that that appeaianee wm 
eaused by the earth's turning on its own axis. Sup- 
pose, then, that the human reason, taking this appear^ 
ance for a truth, should attempt to build upon if a 
system of astronomy — would not such a system be 
fundamentally erroneous ? And this, we know,, was 
actually done : the Ptolemaic system, which was gene- 
rally received before the time of Copernicus, was of 
this very character. Here, then, is a simple yet Btriif.^ 
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iDg instance of the manner, in whi^h an appearance^ 
mistaken for a reality, leads to error, and to a wbol^ 
ayet^m of errors. This qrror, however, being only of 
iin external and purely scientific character, ^as not of 
a nature to lead directly to moral evil, — although W:e 
may recollect that the whole painful story of the pen- 
secution of Galileo, was an effect of this error existing 
in the minds of his persecutors ; still, it would not 
have produced that effect, had there not been there the 
spirit of persecution also : in this case, the error was 
only the occasion, not the cause, of that . persecution. 
But there are errors, founded on appearances, mistaken 
for realities, of a much deeper nature than this, and 
such as do and did lead directly to moral evil. Of thip 
dass of errors, we shall adduce at once a fundamental 
one— one that not only assisted in originating evil ajt 
first, but which is also still originating or confirming 
evil in man's heart daily. This is the error, founded 
on the appearance that man lives of himself and no^ 
from God; and^in connection with it, the appearance 
.that God doesr ^ot exist, because He is not visible^ 
Let us examine this poipt with attention. 
,. It appears to man that He lives of Himself, and that 
the spring of life is within his own bosom« He does 
not see the golden cords that link, his spirit to it# 
Maker, along which the vital spark is ceaselessly paasr 
ing, and which, if snapped, would let him drop dead 
to the ground,-— dead, not only for time, but for 
eternity. Man has no fountain of life within himself; 
God aJone is life; He alone is the gieat Fountain^ 
whence the streams of life perpetually flow into th^ 
bosoms of all living creatures ; and were that stream 
for a moment to be cut off, they would fall instantly 
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dead. It is ** in Him" thitt ** we live, move, and have 
oar being." No created being is or can be, properly 
epeaking, endowed irith life. By an endowment, wa 
understand a gift which the receiver holds in a maanef 
separately from the giver, — something whioh» oaoe 
bestowed, the receiver holds in his own possession; 
All that man can be said to be endowed with (though 
indeed he can hold nothing in absolute separation ^m 
his Maker) is /a^/^»M,— organs mental and physiod, 
so formed as to be capable of reeeivinff life, as it is 
oeaselessly communicated from Him who is its Bok 
fountain. An image of this great spiritual tmtk may 
be seen in nature. The earth, for instance, neeeitei 
light and heat perpetually from the Sun : there is no 
such thing us endowmg the earth with light and heats 
it is merely endowed with organisms, — material faoti^ 
ties, so to wpeak-^-ea^able of reeeimnff the light anii 
beat as they flow in from the sun. So there is no bqhSL 
thing as endowing man's eye with light : the eye ii 
merely an organism, so formed as to be able to reoerni 
ihe light as it ^ows in. Now, in a manner precisely 
analogous,— ^nan's mental eye, his understanding, h^ 
no light of truth in itself; it is merely a spiritual 
organism, so formed as to be capable of receiving sucV 
light as it flows in, each instant^ from God. So, Ids 
will is a spiritual organism, so made as to be eapabb 
of receiving spiritual heat ^r love from God : the will 
lias no warmth or love or feeling, in or of itself, any 
more than the earth has heat of itself without the san^ 
And just as the earth, by turning away from the sun; 
makes its own night and its own winter, so man, by 
averting his mind and heart from God, creates his own 
mental darkness and. cold, produces his own states of 
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Msky aBd evih We thus perceive, that man is entirely 
«nd momentarily dependent upon God, his Creator, for 
all he has or enjoys. Without the power given oon>^ 
tiBually from above, he would not he able to move or 
jbieathe or think or feel : all his physieal life is from 
]iis mental life, and all his mental life is* derived per* 
petually from God. 

Now, this great troth, made known to us from 
Bevektion, and confirmed by all right reason, and by 
all the analogies in the natural universe, is a fdnda* 
auratal and most vitlil one. Upon the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of it, depends all true humility of 
•pirit, all sense of dependence on our Maker and 
ileavenly father, — ^in a word, all true religion. Tet 
ibis truth is contrary to the ajjpearance. It appears to 
man as if his life were his own, bubbling up from a 
fountain within him, instead of being dmved from a 
Being out of and above him. It appears to man as if 
Us thoughts and intellectual powers, his ardor of 
finling, his physical energies, were all his own and 
selMttrived. Now, were man to take this appearance 
lor a truth,— were he to give way to this persuasioUy 
imd confirm himself in this fallacy, what would be the 
Wwt? The effect would be pride, self-dependence, 
sdf-admiration, denial of God,«--in a word, self-love of 
ttie deepest die ; self-love, going on increasing and 
rifting and swelling itself up, till man would at length 
bi^ve himself to be a ffod. It was a sin of this na« 
tare that was represented by eating of the forbidden 
tree: ''the serpent said. In the day ye eat thereof,' 
then your eyes shall be opened^ and ye shall be as ffoda 
knowing good and evil.''* Such a belief, when carried 
^ Genesis iii 5* 
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out by degree9 to its n^Uimil results, tends to deslRiy 
the very first prideiples of religion in the soul, sepaitites 
man in thought and heart from his God, makes him 
jBt god to himself, a self-wtnrshipert Thence springs 
pride, contempt of others^ enmity, hi^red, Fereng^ 
and manifold other evils ; for, as already shewn, seH^ 
love is the root of all evil. 

That tliis was one of the great origins of evif in 
the human heart •^- and, indeed, the diief oiie"^ 
manifest from what we see around us at this df^; 
fcff the same prindples that operated to produce evS 
in the beginning, are still and ever operating ; for ftli6 
mind of man is essentially the same, now as then, with 
the difference, that the tendency to evil is now ha^ 
greater, bee^iuse he inherits through hia parents and 
ancestors a distorted and perverted nature and dopon* 
tion. What is the source bf all atheism, at the- preseiil 
day, but the fact that Qod is mvisible, and thai II 
appears to man. as if his powers ahd faculties of mMd 
and body were all absolutely his own, and that %ft 
very life is 8elf*derived ? He sees no God with his 
material eyes, and therefore he affirtns that there is ne 
God; he peiHseives no Divine Fountain above hfrn^ 
whence the stream of life is flowing into his hasoito} 
and hencii! he asserts ihat there is no such Foaatmnif • 
but that the spring of life is within himself* Hence 
he denies the existence of God, and becomes a godffo 
himself; he plunges into the Stygian abyss of ma^ 
terialism and self-worship. But the amount of prae-f 
tical, ia( far greater than of theoretic, atheism. Eveiy 
^lan who is wrapped up in his own self-conceit, b ft 
practical atheist. Whatever he. may believe in theoi]^ 
and in the abstract^ he does not truly acknowledge 
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Qo4 la daily tbought and feeling,, for he loves and 
worships himself. *' These are my talents!" he iays 
to.hiniself ; '* behold my power of thought, and feeling, 
attd faney, and language ; I ask none to take care oi 
m&r-I ean take care of. myself, and carve out my owii 
fcftune, and create my own destiny 1" How can there 
be any real acknowledgment of God in heart (what- 
ever may be the confession of the hps,) with oiie who 
is thus puffed up with pride and sdf-conceit and self*- 
dependence ? It is only from the altar of a humble 
heart, thai the flame of true worship ascends to 
Heaven, • . 

Here^ then, we see the grand error, by falling into 
w^h the human understanding led man on to pride, 
sel^^nceit, self-love, deodal of God, and hence into all 
evil^ — namely^ the taking for a reality the appearance 
that he lived of himself, that his faculties, abilities, 
feelings, and eneigies, were all his own and self-derived. 
This appearance, thought of, dwelt upon again and 
Bf^m^ and at length confirmed in the mind into a be- 
lief, produced the deepest spirit oi self^adulation and 
self-love, whence sprung all evil. 

;Kow, we may observe, that this result was an effect 
of man's possessing a rational or thinking faculty, a 
pow^ of reflection and self-observation; in the exercise 
of: which faculty, being liable to form erroneous judg-* 
ments and condusious, mistaking ^)pearances for re- 
alities, he did^ in this ease, fall into a fatal error, which, 
in. course of time and by degrees, produced dire evil; 
We, may thus perceive that the powibUity of evil was 
necessarily attached to man's being endowed with the 
faculty of reason and observation, — while the brute 
animals, npt possessing this faculty, could not lead them- 
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selves astray, and thus could not pervert the order of 
their natures. 

But now, the question may be asked, why did the 
Creator put such an obstede in man's path, and digr 
for him such a seeming pitfall? Why did He permit 
any appearances to fexist in His creation, different from 
realities ? and especially, such an appearance as could 
so lead man astray? To these inquiries, it may be re* 
plied, in the first place, that such appearances oeuld 
not but be, in the veiy nature of things. That things 
appear differently from what they are, is an effect of 
man's having a finite, not an infinite, mind. The great 
Creator, being Infinite, produced all things from His 
own infinite Mind : they therefore exist according to an 
infinite order and plan, which only such a Mind can 
see and exactly comprehend, Man's mind, being finite, 
can take in, with its survey, only a small part of the 
creation, and consequently cannot see things in their 
due relation to each other, and consequently cannot 
have a complete understanding of theirHrue nature >and 
state. Thus, nothing can appear to him just as it ap* 
pears to the Divine Mind, or, in other words, just as it 
is. Every thing, in fact, which man sees, either with 
the eye of the body or with the eye of the mind, is in 
some degree an appearance, different from the realty t 
God alone sees the perfect reality of things,^— God aione 
knows or can know absolute truth. 

But, secondly, — in regard to the particular appear- 
ance or fallacy, which has been described as leading man 
astray and originating evil, namely, the appearance that 
man lives of himself, — ^it is to be observed, that this 
appearance was permitted to man, for a most wise and 
necessary end, namely, that he might be man, and not 
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a mere automaton* Suppose that a man had God 
visibly before or above him, and beheld the stream of 
life issuing from the great Fountain, and distinctly per- 
ceived and fe]t himself to be, what he really is, a mere 
recipient of everything, thought, feeling, life itself, — 
what woidd he do? He would stand still, with his 
bands hanging down, like an image, waiting to see what 
wire would be pulled next,— *what thought or feeling or 
act would next be given him. In fact, he would not 
be a man, but a mere machine. A universe of such 
beings would be but a uuiverse of statues, and there- 
fcxre they would be objects quite unworthy of God's 
love or regard. But by the simple yet wonderful con* 
trivance of causing the appearance to man that he li^ves 
of himsdf, thus hiding as it were the machinery from 
his view,~-lol from a statue he becomes a man; 
acting, thinking, feeling, as if entirely of and from 
himself,-— looking to the right or left, up or down, 
reeeiving impressions, forming conclusions, following 
liiose conclusions, and so by degrees bringing himself 
into a habit of mind, and thus at length forming a 
character, an individuality. By this process and in 
this- way, we have men in God's creation-^human 
beings, and not a world of mere machines; men, in 
different stages of knowledge and wisdom, in different 
degrees of goodness andJove, — and some even abusing 
this libei*ty and forming false notions of themselves and 
of their relation to their Creator, and so falling into 
pdde and self-love, and thua into evil. Still, God saw 
ihAt it was better that there should be some human 
beings, who, abusing their liberty, should pervert their 
natures, and derange the proper order of their being — 
in a word, should fall into evil — than that there should 
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be no human beings at all. And this was the alter- 
native : there was no other. Either it was necessary 
that there should be a created tudverse, coiisisting 
merely of inanimate objects, as planets and trees and 
stones, or of animate yet irrational beings, as the lower 
animals, who for want of reason could hare no com- 
prehension of their Maker or of His glorious creation, 
and which consequently could make Him no return of 
thought or love^— -or, on the other hand, that, together 
with the creation of rational, thinking beings, having a 
quasi ind^endence of their Maker, a possession of 
faculties seemingly their own, with the liberty of using 
them in any manner they might choose— (aU which was 
needed to constitute them men,) there should be at the 
same time what was necessarily implied in these con- 
ditions, a possibility of perverting and deranging those 
faculties, — in other words, a, possibility o/eoU, 

These were the altonatives : and» of these, the All- 
wise Creator chose, it seems, the latter. Of the two 
alternatives. He saw it to be the better, that there 
should be some human beings who should disorder and 
pervert their natures, than that there should be no 
human beings at all. He saw it to be better,-^In- 
finitely better, taking into consideration, the whole of 
existence, — ^that there should be created men — ^beings 
formed after His own image and likeness, endowed with 
powers of thought and feeling, together with the fiiU 
liberty of using those powers at will (without which 
they would have been possessed in vain) — -and also with 
the appearance that those powers were their own, 
(without which they would have been not human 
rational powers, but mere brute impulses or mechanical 
forces,)— He saw that this was the better alternative — 
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even with the possibility, or, even, to His foreknow- 
ledge^ the certainty, that some would abuse those 
.powers to their own injury and unhappiness. For 
what was the picture presented, on the other side P We 
.cannot see, as the Divine Mind sees, nor have any but 
-a most remote conception of (he glorious eternity that 
stands pictured before His view. But eveQ toe can see 
enough to pronounce with certainty on the wisdom of 
that deciision ; for He Himself, in His revealed Word, 
has given ns glimpses of the magnificent future that 
yet awaits the race of man even on this earth— not to 
speak of the eternal blessedness of the good in heaven. 
After wandering, for the first few thousand years, 
through B dark valley into which they early descended. 
He saw that mankind would at length emerge, warned, 
instructed, and purified by that hard experience ; and, 
ascending by a gradual acclivity, would come at length 
to a glorious mountain-top, as it were, of light, lov^, 
and happiness, on which they would dwell for ever ; or 
rather, on which they would go forward, still and ever 
ascending, from point to point and from peak to peak, 
making a perpetual and ever nearer approach to the 
Most High Himself; — ^receiving more and more of His 
wisdom, more and more of His love, and with these, 
higher and higher joys, — coming continually into a 
more perfect image and likeness of God, their Creator. 
Thus would earth become, what it was meant to be, a 
lower heaven : and then would all the " former troubles 
be forgotten, and no more come into mind." The human 
race, reformed and regenerated, would then look back 
upou the dark periods of its early history, as a wise old 
man looks back upon the trials of his youth, — whicli 
were to him the means of experience, warning, and 
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wisdom ; eufperience, the basis of a purified and settled 
character, — ^the rock, on which, with Divine support, 
he stands strong in truth and goodness forevermore. 
Thus would humanity, as a collective man, having 
passed through the fiery furnace of affliction — ^inta 
which it was brought by its own errors and evils, — 
come forth, at length, purified and humbled, acknow- 
ledging and worshiping its God, and receiving with 
childlike thankfulness His gracious gifts and blessings. 
And thus will it yet be, on this earth. And then will 
'* peace flow as a river, and righteousness as the wa%^ 
of the sea." *' Violence shall be no more heard in l^y 
land, wasting nor destruction within thy borders] but 
thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates 
Praise. — ^Thy sun shall no more go down, neither s^dl 
thy moon withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be t^ine 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning slmli 
be ended."* 

• Isidab be 18—20. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

PHTSICAL EVIL DERIVED FROM MORAL. 



SECTION I. 

DISEASES. 

£Ui> mankind never sinned, they would, in all pro« 
l)ebility» have never knovu suffering or sorrow. The 
stream of life would have flowed gently on, as it does 
m heaven, winding through a perpetual paradise, with 
.flawers adorning and fruit-trees enriching its banks— 
the flowers of beautiful thoughts, — the fruits, good 
.4eedss with sportive lambs (sweet and innocent affec- 
tions) frisking in joy by the side of its sparkling 
waters ; healthful breezes would have fanned the land- 
scape, bringing with them pleasantness, freshness, and 
vigor, — and disease and pain would have been things 
unknown. And when the allotted period of existence 
on earth had come to its peaceful end, man would have 
passed gently away, to enter on a still brighter and un- 
ending life in heaven. 

That such was the original plan and purpose of the 
good Creator, in regard to the being He had made, is 
shown in the revealed Word, which alone can give us 
information concerning the original state of man. We 
there learn, that he was placed, at birth or at his 
creation, in a charming paradise, full of all things beau- 
tiful and delightful. Whether that account be taken in 
a literal or in an allegorical sense, the same general 
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truth is conveyed to the mind, namely, that man was 
created in a state of happiness. And had he observed 
the Divine commandsj-^^bat is^ the laws of Divine 
order, in which, as declared, he was expressly in- 
structed, — ^he would, doubtless, have continued in that 
happy state; and human life would have been, as 
above described, a paradisiacal and joyous one. 

But man, abusing that freedom of thought and 
action, which (as shown in the preceding Chapter) 
necessarily belonged t6 him as man, — disobeyed the 
Divine commands, violated the laws of Divine order, 
and so, perverting his moral nature, precipitated him« 
^If into evil. With moral disorder came physical d^ 
order/ as cause produces effect. The body was ctehUsA 
4o be the servant and instrument of the mind ; and, ^s^ 
charging those its proper functions, it responds td, 
<tnd, as it were, sympathizes with the mind's varyifig 
states.^ When the master is bright and cheerful, thd 
servant, reflecting its master's look, is brisk and akrt, 
also,-— ready to do cheerily ite lord's will and pleasures 
when the master is dull, the servant is heavy ai^ 
languid, too. The body is quickly and correspondtag^ 
affected by the changing states of the mii^d. It is ato^' 
the case, indeed, that the body reacts and influetfi^a 
the mental states. And especially, in man'ar pre«eill' 
depraved and disordered condition, when the servant 
has been so long allowed to rule,— -when the sensCMl 
passions and appetites have been so long glten way to, 
and have been permitted to tyrannise over, to brutalize, 
and almost to destroy, man's higher and purer nature^ 
— <>the order of things with many seems at length t# 
have become almost completely inverted, and th<fe 
healthful or disordered state of the body sterns to de^ 
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termine the state of the whde man. The subject mind, 
Jiaviag lost both its masterj and its independence, waite 
dumbly on the ooudition and- will of the body, and 
expects from it all its {Measures or its pains. Bat 
m.th was not the original order. It was intended that 
the nobler siral should have and keep the body jn sub- 
jection ; and,^ holding it dn subjection, should keep it 
at the same time ixt its proper condition. Such was 
the case at the beginniBg ; and then both were healthful 
and both at peace. 

But with sin came (Usease and consequent suffering; 
for sin and pain necessarily go together, as obedience 
and peace go together. Vor, as heretofore shown, sift 
w eiril is iiioral disorder, a derangement of the faculties 
aad alfootious of the mind ; and as the body was created 
the senrant and instrument of the mind, and so was 
{ttaeed in such relation to the mind as to answer to all 
its atates, consequently disorder in the mind produced 
disorder in the* body, as cause produces effect. Thus 
ein> produced disease. The manner in which this effect 
waa bionght about, has been thus explained by a pro^ 
found writer i-^" Diseases cdnrespond to the lusts and 
passions <of the mind, in which also they have thenr 
osn^y For the origins of diseases, in general, are in* 
temperance, luxuries of various kinds, ]^sures merely 
corporeal, also enVyihgs, hatreds, revenges, lasciviaas- 
ness, and, the like ; which things destroy man's interiors^ 
aiid whenithese are destroyed, the exteriors also suffer, 
and draw man into disease and, thus to death.-MSin is 
all that which is contrary to Divine order. Hence it 
shuts: up the finest and quite invisible vesseb, of whieh 
the next larger vessels, also invisible, are composed (for 
the most n^inute and invisible vesseb extend even to 
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man's interiors). Thus is prodnoed the first and mr 
most obstruction, and thence the first and ini|i9fit 
vitiation of the bbod; which vitiation, when it in- 
creases, causes disease, and thence death."* 

But, whatever be the preciae manner in which il|B 
•effect is produced, the fiaet is certain; for every daj:^ 
experience bears witness to its truth. As that whieii 
caused the Sail in the beguming— namely, selMove ao^ 
disobedience to the Divine laws,— is still every dugr 
causing a yet deeper fall, or confirming the evQ effeq|B 
of the original M, in num's mind, — so is that wysii 
produced disease at first, still and contijQually opent^g 
to produce disease* We can see the original course-^f 
thi^ in the present course of things. Every phyjueiHi 
knows that physical maladies are daily produced t^r 
aggravated in individuals by their disorders of wiaA 
and life; as by self-indulgence and intemperance^ but, 
what is still more striking, by the immediate opemtiop.' 
oi evil passions. Says the writer just quoted^ "Uifi 
mind so operates upon the body as to disturb mA 
vitiate the blood; as when the mind desires any&iil^ 
which it fails to realise, it becomes so angiy, so emsagod 
and furious, that the blood becomes heated, and li|e 
bile is so copiously expelled from its duct, that Isvir 
seizes upon the viscera, and m some cases the inteHiofls 
are so affected as to be twisted into a knot (fibfo 
pamony* It is said that a violent fit df n^, or eotm* 
times even intense anxiety, will so vitiate a mothiiSs 
milk, as to hurt the child. " It is no new or uocerlaiii 
doctrine," says Dr. Combe, " that the quality of tfaB 
mother's milk is affected by her own health and condii0t» 
and that, in its turn, directly affects the health of tiie 
* Swedeoboig: ilroana C«(m(m, n. 5718,>26. 
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^mrsHng. Even medicines gtTcn to the parent act 

vfi&n the child through the medium of the milk ; and a 

6«dden fit of anger or other violent emotion, has not 

unfrequently been observed to change the quality of the 

^floid, so much as to produce purging and gripes in the 

^obiM. ' Care and anxiety, in like manner, exert a most 

pemicioos influence, and not only diminish the quan* 

l^y« but vitiaie the quality, of the milk."* Here, 

Mire have a striking proof of the immediate action of 

^he mind upon the body,— -of mental disorder instan- 

timeoudy producing physical derangement, having the 

^piower to corrupt the purest juices of the system, and 

'«i^ to extend its ddeterious effects to a second in- 

'^vidual, — ^to communicate disorder and pain to an 

innocent infant. So powerful and so immediate is 

'MOibI evil in producing physical. 

:' The case just adduced leads to the consideration of 

^^li subject from a second point of view. It may be 

*!^«lild-<4idmitting that evil or disorder in the mind has 

M^ ^eot sometimes of immediately producing disease 

^-the body, and admitting that it was the original 

ie^^0M of disease, — ^yet, is it not also true that a great 

i^rtion of the disease and consequent suffering existing 

tid.t^ie world, has no direct, or at least no visible, con- 

^koetion with moral evil or sin in the individual 

^^faitient ? the greatest sinners are not always the greatest 

-suffisrers: bad men often enjoy good physiical health, 

whSe the good are often afflicted with disease: and 

ildok at little infants, who cannot have been guilty of 

'4by sin,*— how distressing to see them writhing and 

ctossii^ their little limbs in pain. How ean this be 

«lplained ? and why does a God of goodness permit it ? 
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In r^lj to these iaqniiies, it may be lematised in 
general^ that spedal exceptions, eren thoilgh Buneioiis, 
do not invalidate the troth of a well eaiabliBhed 
and obvious piinciple; because ▼arions collateral eir« 
cumstances may prevent the immediate operation df 
that principie. Bad men may sometimes, for a time OS 
even throughout life, enjoy good physical health, for 
several reasons. They may, in the first place, inherit 
from their parents a robust physical constitution, wok 
as is not easily broken down; or they may dwell tA 
peculiarly healthy districts ; or be engaged in healtiiM 
and active out-^loor employments : all whidi circumf 
stances go to produce and sustain the health of ^ 
body. For though it is most true that the body is 
powerfully acted upon by the state of the mind, yet it 
is not influenced solely by that, but is greatly affected 
by suixounding and outward influences, also. Being 
material itself^ it is immediately and powerfully opd* 
rated on by material influences, whether ddeterious or 
healthful. But, there are higher considerations to be 
piesented. In the dispensations of an All-wise and 
merciful Providence, who is good to all, who, as BSs 
Word declares, is '* kind even to the unthaiikM and 
the evil," and whose first object is the reformation Imd 
salvation of men's 90uls,-«*-it may be so ordered that 
miregenerate men shall, in certain cases, retain physieid 
health, as a means to the healing of the soul; lesfi Htf 
pressed upon too severely by the hand of sickness, 
when they are not in a state to endure it, they may 
grow mad and desperate, and perhaps inflict sdf* 
destruction. While, on the other hand, the good-^ 
those who are looking to heaven, and willing aad 
anxious to be led thither, even' though it be through 
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tbe thorny patk of disease imd bodily pain,— <u» per** 
mitted, in ^e good providence of the Lord, to pass 
through much distress and suffering both of body and 
miudy and through the fiery triab of earthly adversity; 
in order that they may oome forth at last, purified and 
perfected, and fit for the kingdom of heaven : *' Whom 
the Lord loveth. He chasteneth." 

The case of infant sufferers ia a different one. It is, 
indeed, distressing to witness bodily sufferings in a 
little innocent, who we fioel can have done nothing to 
deserve or bring upon itself such pain; and the afflicted 
parent feds, at sndi times, ahnost disposed to complain 
and to cry out, *^ Why, O God» doat thou pennit this,— 
why dost thou not put a stop to this agony P ** And 
why does He not stop itP Why does He not cause it 
to cease ? Think you it is because the All-wise and All«- 
merdfttl God either is ignoiiant of, or indifferent to, it? 
It cannot be; for He has expressly declared, in His 
own Word, that His love is more tender than that 
even of a mother for her offspring :— -*^ Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not have com- 
passion on the son of her womb P Yea, they may for# 
get» yet will I not forget theeJ'* Indeed, from whom 
does the tender mother receive her love for her cfail« 
dren, as well as every other good affection, but from 
Him who is Love itsdlf^ and the one Source of all pure 
love? How then can our Heavenly Father be indif- 
ferent to the cries of His children in distress (whether 
infant or adult)? He is not indifferent; nor, being 
Omniscient and Omnipresent, can He be either igno^ 
rant or unobservant of it. Why,, then, does He not 
prevent or put an end to it ? Because He is a God of 
* Isaiah zliz. U. 
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wisdom aa wdl as of love ; «id in His infinite wisdoBi^. 
He has established certain lavrs of Divine order, whiek' 
cannot be violated without producing histing injoiy to 
the human family ,-^withont introducing inextricable' 
confusion and disorder, and causing distress far greater 
than a temporary suspension of those laws, if %vlA m.' 
thing even were possible, would alleviate. One of^ 
these laws is that of hereditary troHsmmiau, by wbicb 
qualities and states both of body and mind descend 
from parents to their offspring. The existence of this 
law is a condition, necessarily attendant upon the great J 
relation of parent and child, by means of whidi tie? 
human race, once created, was to be continued. And 
this last provision was plainly ordained by a wise and^ 
good Providence, as a chief source of human happin»3. 
It is the basis of all the delightful family ties, of alii 
the closest social relations, and the very foundatiott' 
of social order. Were every human being created^ 
separately from all others, and directly from this- 
Almighty Creator as the first man was, it is plain to)*^ 
see that the whole fabric of social order would be^* 
changed. There^would be no tender relations of father, 
and mother, son and daughter, brother and sister, or 
any other family connections. Each human beings 
would be an isolated creature, with no dependemser 
upon or connection with any other; he would pursue' i 
his solitary course through the world, without gaar*c 
dian or friend, other than such chance connections a> 
outward circumstances might lead him to form ; luid 
he would at length drop out of existence, as he (»me 
into it, uncared-for, unnoticed, and unknown. Would 
such a state of things be tolerable? Can we even con- 
ceive of its existence, or of its continuance for any 
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leni^h of time ? A moment's reflection, then, on these 
ooBsiderations, will suffice to ^how the wisdom of that 
lawof Divine order, by which itwas ordained that human 
beings should be created not directly as at first, but 
isdirectly through the instrumentality of other human 
lieings;— -in a word, that existence should be inherited 
from one to another, thus establishing at once the tender 
reUition of parent and child, and all the other family 
and social ties. 

But, this being understood, it will at once be seen 
thai to this order of things a condition is attached. If 
existence be inherited, it necessarily foUows that the 
qiudity of the existence will depend, in some d^ee at 
least, on the character and state of those from whom it 
is inherited. All, indeed, receive the principle of life 
directly from the Divine Being, who is Life itself and 
the sole Source of Life : and this is communicated to 
man, not merely at birth, but every moment afresh from 
its Divine Fountain. There is no such thing there- 
fore as inheriting life : man merely inherits from his 
paifents, organisms, or organic forms, fit to receive the 
life as it flows in from God. These organisms are two, 
a spiritual and a material : liamely, the soul or mind, 
which is a spiritual organism, and the body which is 
a material organism. Now it is plain that the inher- 
ited organisms in the child, must be similar to those 
of the parents, resembling either the one parent or the 
Qtfaer^ or, more usually, partaking of the characters of 
boUi. Thus, then, the qualities of parents, both men- 
tal and physical, must descend to their offspring; 
in variously modified forms, indeed, such as are pre- 
sented in the different dispositions and bodily states of 
children of the same family, yet having a common fun- 
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damental plwe or groundwork; just, as tb«*e is a 
general family likeness, yet with Tarious modifications 
of feature and expression. All experience testifies to 
this truth. That qualities both of body .and mind are 
inherited, not only with man bat also with the ia-r 
ferior animals, is matter of every day's observation. 
How groundless^ then, it may be remarked, is the idea» 
entertained by some, that every infant's soul is created 
iu a state of purity, and that all the evil it afterwarda 
shows, comes by education and the influence of circum- 
staupes. Such a view is^ in fact, as, unphUosophicfl} 
and as contrary to all experience, as it is opposed to 
the teachings of Eevelation. It arises from confooad* 
ing the life which flows in from God, with the mind or 
spiritual organism that receives the life. These,-«48 
shown a moment ago, as often also in previous parta 
of this work — ^are two quite distinct things. The life 
flowing in from God, is indeed pure and purity itself ; 
and He gives it one and the same to all men, — '* as He 
makes His sun to rise alike on the evil and on the 
good, aud sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust/' 
Put that life receives its moditication and change, ae^ 
cording to the character of the mind, soul, or spirit- 
ual organism into which it tlows, — just as the pure 
rays of light from the sun are changed into different 
colours, according to the structure of the recipient ob^ 
Jects. That life, flowing into the soul pf a bad man^ 
which is in a perverted and distorted state, becomes 
qualified and changed accordingly, — ^being turned from 
love into hate, from the gentle flame of benevolence 
and affection into the fire of malevolence and rage. 
Supposing, then, such a man to produce a sou, — that 
son cannot but inherit his parent's organisms, both 
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mental and physical; and consequently the life from 
the Divine Being flowing into him cannot but be modi- 
fied and perverted accordingly; and hence he will 
manifest tendencies or propensities to evils such as his 
paient has indulged in. During the period of infancy, 
indeed, these evil propensities are covered over with a 
vdl, as it were, of innocence, which belongs to the 
infantile age. But no discerning person will mistake 
such outside innocence for the real character of the 
child ; for the young of all animals, even tigers and 
panthers, show a similar playfulness and harmlessness : 
but time infallibly tears off the bright envelopment and 
exposes the dark qualities within ; or rather, these break 
through of themselves, and show their real character,-^ 
as the viper bursts its shell. Inherited evil tendencies^ 
indeed, derived from the one parent, may be modified 
is a degree by opposite qualities in the other ; and they 
maiy also be, and ought to be, greatly counteracted by 
edtication ; so that, with Divine aid, the son of a bad 
man may yet, if he will, grow up a good one,* Would 
that it were always so ! But these considerations dp 
not affect the truth of the law, which both sound rea- 
son and Eevelation, as well as all experience, attest 
"Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive mef ," is the express declaration of 
the Divine Word ; and the principles, which have been 
presented, explain the grounds of this truth. 

Now, the existence of this great law of hereditary 
transmission (intended originally for man's good and 
happiness, but which, when perverted from its 
proper course, becomes, like every other good abused, 
a source of imhappiness) explains the fact of both evils 
* See Ezekiel zviil U--20. f Psalm li. 6. 
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and diseases existing with iniants and cMdien. For, 
if mental qualities are inherited, still more manifestly 
are bodily ones. The diseases imder which children 
suffer, may be divided into two classes, namely, speciiil 
or peculiar diseases, and general or common diseases. 
The former are sometimes such as are referable to the 
hereditary law, and sometimes not. There are, for 
instance, certain forms of disease existing in particular 
families, and which are plainly to be traced to parents 
or grandparents, as consumptive tendencies, scrofula, 
and many more. But there are others that are con-* 
sequent upon want of care on the part of parents in 
reference to their children, as subjecting them to expo- 
sures and consequent colds, permitting undue indul- 
gence of appetite, and the like : also, such as oome 
from the direct ill-conduct and evils of parents, — as in 
the case above referred to, of the mother's milk becom- 
ing vitiated through anger and rage. It may be said, 
in regard to such cases, that it is very hard that the 
poor infant should suffer for its parent's wrong-doing. 
But how can such an effect possibly be prevented? 
It results from the abuse or perverted operaticm 
of a good and blessed law of Divine Providence, oa^ 
dained for man's happiness, — ^namely, the law of sociid 
and family relationship and connection. It was Of^ 
dained, as before shown, that the hereditary principle 
should exist, and that men should be brought up, not 
isolated beings, but in families. This was so ordered, 
that human happiness might be indefinitely increased 
by the influence of social and family ties, the affections 
and good feelings in the heart of each individual not 
being confined to himself, but being poured out on 
those immediately about him first, and thence farther 
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to the whole world— thus immensely enhancing the 
sum total of human ei^'oyment. Hence the dose con- 
nection of parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
and other rdations. But closeness of connection, where 
evil and not good prevails, causes increase of pain 
instead of pleasure, — ^necessarily produces suffering in- 
stead of enjoyment. If therefore the parent be evil, or 
give way to evils at times, the diildren must suffer in a 
greater or less degree, because that near and powerful 
influence of one over the other, which was intended for 
blessing, is, by the parent's fault, turned into a source 
of grief and pain. It would, plainly, be very unjust, in 
such cases, to throw the blame upon the general law 
and upon the Lawgiver who established it, rather than 
upon the parent who perverts the benign influences of 
that law into injurious ones. Parents and children are 
necessarily associated most closely together, and there- 
Ibre must be affected by the state and conduct of each 
other : for good if both are good, — ^for evil, if both or 
either is evil. 

By the second class of diseases, — those that are 
common or general-— are meant those which nearly aH 
children at the present day seem necessitated to pass 
through, — such as measles, whooping-cough, and some 
others. It certainly is a very remarkable thing, (if, 
despite its commonness, we can look at the evil in its 
real deformity), that the whole or a very large part of 
the human family should have to enter upon existence 
through these doors of disease — with these monstrous 
flgures (as they might be represented) meeting and 
seizing us at the threshold. If the principle be a true 
one, that physical disorder comes from mental, — that 
disease is derived originally from evil, then would not 
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sucli universal prevalenoe of certain diseases prove 
the existence of certain general forms of hereditary evil, 
deeply fixed in the heart of common humanity at the 
present day? Doubtless this is the truth; and it 
would be a most interesting subject of investigation, 
to ascertain what special forms of evU or moral disorder 
those universal physical disorders are derived from and 
correspond to. The day, perhaps, will come, when 
science, which at present concerns itself too exclusively 
with effects, will be able to rise more into the region of 
causes, and then such subjects will claim its earnest 
attention. 

To a source, somewhat similar, may doubtless be 
ascribed these terrible epidemics, which prevail almost 
constantly in some parts of the world, and which at 
times come forth and spread themselves over nearly the 
whole earth, committing fearful ravages : such as the 
Asiatic cholera, and the plague. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose, that the occasional prevalence of such 
maladies is dependent chiefly on certain peculiar moral 
states of mankind, from the fact that it does not seem 
to be affected by physical condition, — ^penetrating all 
countries, regardless of climate or situation, and enter- 
ing all households, the palace as weU as the hovel; 
and though extreme filth and uncleanness may aggra- 
vate its violence, yet no degree of cleanness or external 
order and comfort seems able to ward off the destroyer. 
What peculiar states of moral disorder such pestilences 
are analogous to, it may not indeed be easy to discover. 
Yet much might perhaps be learned on this important 
subject, were the attention of the scientific drawn more 
forcibly to it, — ^the position being fu-st taken that the 
prevalence of such scourges is to be ascribed, in part 
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at least, if not chiefly, to moral causes. Such admis* 
dion would open the eyes of observers to many facts, 
which otherwise would be passed over as irrelevant. 
It would not be wise indeed to draw hasty conclusions 
on so large a subject, or to draw general inferences 
from a few scattered facts. But contemplating, for 
instance, that horrid pestilence, the Plague, — the 
thought has sometimes presented itself, whether there 
might not be some relation between that fearful pes- 
tilence and a state of general moral impurity. It is 
known that the Plague is continually to be found in 
Oriental countries, where the institution of polygamy 
exists, and a consequent sphere of unchasteness must 
prevail. Looldng, too, at some of the periods when it 
has extended itself over Europe, or particular countries 
of it, does not history show the existence of a similar 
state of moral corruption? England, for instance, 
was visited by it, in the reign of the licentious and 
shameless Charles II., when from the court downward 
a state of moral impurity seems to have spread through 
all classes : 'and as if in consequence of such wicked- 
ness, as well as to put a check to it, — ^the Plague, one 
year, and the great Are, the next, ravaged London to 
its heart. 

But, indeed, a state of general moral disease^ in the 
present condition of the world, is, alas 1 too prevalent 
amongst mankind at all times and everywhere. Could 
we see ourselves as we really are,--K»uld we view the 
state of the human race, as it is seen by the eye of 
angels, still more as it appears to the Divine Eye, — we 
should rather wonder that the universal corruption pre* 
vailing did not at once break out into a general pesti- 
lence all over the world, rather than that the terrible 
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yilitations of the plagae or cholera occasionally occur, 
carrying off their hundreds and their thousands. The 
approach of those pestilences, indeed, acts merely as 
the appKcation of a torch to kindle the sulphurous 
materials just ready to burst into a flame. We read 
occasionally, in the newspapers, of cases of spontaneouB 
combustion, which the physical system, inflamed to the 
highest point by habitual excess, by having the liquid 
fire of alcohol continually poured into it, and stimulated 
no doubt by the internal fire of all bad passions at the 
same time — ^at length actually bursts out into a flame, 
consuming the living man, body and clothes. How 
horrid a picture ! Would not such a burning man 
seem to represent in fearfdl form the state of the spirit 
within, blazing with " the fire that is not quenched ?" 
Physicians can teU fearful tales of the ravages of dis- 
ease, proceeding directly from sinful indulgences and 
moral corruption; disease, in which rottenness per* 
vades the marrow and bones, and eats away the very 
features of the face — Cleaving the man a horrid mouu- 
ment of his own evil, and a dreadful proof of the 
correspondence that exists between moral disease ai^ 
physical. 

That there exists a direct connection between phy- 
sical and moral disorders, or between bodily disr 
ease and sin, is very distinctly taught in the pages ^pf 
Holy Writ. Was it not declared in a very strikiBg 
manner to the Israelites, that if they would live in a 
state of obedience to the Divine commandments, that 
is, in a state of moral and spiritual order, they woul4 
be blessed with all outward comforts and enjoyments, 
as weU as inward peace, — ^health of body and health of 
mind ; but that, if they disobeyed, and lived in a state 
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of contraiiety to those laws, thej would suffer every 
discomfort and disorder both of mind and body ? — 
that the " pestilence would ckaye" to them, and they 
would be smitten with "a consumption and a fever, 
and with an inflammation, and with an extreme burn- 
ing;"— that they would suffer with " the botch of Egypt, 
and with the emerods, and with the scab, and with 
the itch ;" — that they would be *' smitten in the knees 
and in the legs with a sore botch that could not be 
healed, from the sole of the foot to the top of the head;" 
that they would have ''great plagues and of long con« 
tinuanoe, and sore sicknesses."* Here we find it 
foretold to that people that physical disorders and 
bodily sufferings would be the direct consequence of 
mental disorders and indulgence in sin. What was 
true then, is true now : the laws of the human consti- 
tution are the same. Indulgence in evil, and a life in 
opposition to the laws of Divine order, are sure, 
fiooner or later, to bring physical evil and suffering in 
their train. The consequence is as certain as the law 
of cause and effect. And what makes this consequence 
far sadder, is that the pain does not always end with 
the guilty individual himself, but by the law of here* 
ditary transmission before spoken of as necessarily 
existing and ordained originally for wise purposes,-— 
disease and suffering are oftentimes handed down to 
children and posterity. This thought should be an 
additional incentive to a man, to refrain from evil 
courses and sinful indulgences, lest not only he him- 
self be the sufferer, but also his innocent descendants. 
The analogy between physical and moral diseases is 
strikingly set forth in the language of the prophet 
* See Deateronomy xxviiL 
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Isaiah : **The whole head," says he, *' is sick and the 
whole heart faint : from the sole of the foot eyen unto 
the head, there is no soundness in it, but wounds 
and bmises and putrifying sores."* The prophet is 
here describing the corrnpt moral state of the Jewish 
nation, and he pictures it by the figure of a human 
body, full of corruption and loathsomeness, and dis- 
eased from head to foot. And such, no doubt, in the 
Diyine sight, appears the spirit of man, when filled 
with wickedness and moral corruption : and what is 
true of a single individual, must be the case also with 
a whole nation and people in a similar state. Is it any 
wonder, then, whai the spirit is in such a state of 
moral disorder, that the body, which has its life from 
the spirit, should be filled with impurity and disease 
also ? and that, when a whole people or all mankind is 
in such a state, pestilences should break out and 
ravage whole countries and go through the world ? Let 
not men, then, (as they are too apt to do) sscribe 
these scourges of humanity to the Hand of their Hea« 
venly Father above, who is Love and Goodness itself, 
—who is a Saviour, not a destroyer,— but to their 
own state of corruption and sin, which is the sole cause 
of their suffering. 

That there is a direct connection between sin and 
disease, was very plainly declared by our Lord Him-> 
self, in His treatment of the sick, when upon earth. 
To the man, "sick of the palsy," brought to Him 
" lying on a bed," He said first, " Son, be of good 
cheer ; thy sins be forgiven thee : " and afterwards He 
told him to take up his bed, and go to his house.| So 
to the one whom He cured at the Pool of Bethesda, 
« i. 5, 6. t Mark il 2—7. 
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and who had been a sufferer for thirty-eight years. 
He said, in a strikiDg manner, '* Behold, thou art 
made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee."* Do not these express words of our 
Saviour testily that there is, in many cases at least, a 
direct connection between sin and bodily disease, like 
that of cause and effect, showing that in such cases, 
physical evil is immediately derived from moral evil ? 
That this connection does not show itself in all in- 
stances, and that it is not always the case that bad men 
are diseased and good men healthy — ^is indeed true ; 
and some of the reasons assignable for these variations 
irom the general rule have been already stated. But 
these occasional variations, as before remarked, do not 
affect at all the general fact of the connection between 
physical and moral disease, nor the truth of the prin- 
ciple that all disease in the human race sprang origi- 
nally from sin on the part of man, and that such state 
of disease is continually maintained and aggravated by 
man's continued sinfulness. 

Beviewing, then, the facts and considerations which 
have been presented in this Section, going to show that 
diaorder of body sprang from disorder of mind,— dis- 
ease from sin, — ^and connecting this truth with the 
great principle sought to be demonstrated in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, that man, not God, is the author of 
sin or moral evil, — we at once perceive the justness of 
the conclusion which it was our chief purpose to draw, 
— ^namely, that the wide-spread sorrow and suffering 
consequent upon bodily disease and sickness, which we 
see around us in the world, is not to be ascribed to God, 
but altogether to man himsdf. Our kind Lord above, 
♦ John V. 14. 
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iustead of causing pain to man, is most d^irous to 
alleviate and soothe his sorrows and distress, as far as 
it is possible to be done. How tenderly is He described 
by the Psalmist as standing as it were, unseen, by the 
sick bed, — ^the great Physician, seeking to sustain and 
comfort the sufFererer : '' The Lord will stren^hen him 
upon the bed of languishing : thou wilt make aU kit 
bed ill his sickness." * How feelingly also is it de* 
clared, that "He doth not willingly afflict or grieve the 
children of menf ; " thus, that if sorrows, if pains of 
body or of mind, are allowed occasionally to come upo^ 
the good, they are permitted only as the means of theii 
more complete purification, and thus of bringing them 
ultimately to stiU higher goodness and happiness, both 
here and hereafter. '^ Every branch that beareth fruit« 
He purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit." 
With such, truly may it be said in the sweet Unguis 
of the Psalmist, ** Weeping may endure for a nights 
but joy cometh in the morning." Soon will the 
pains and sorrows of this life be over, and thsm 
will our eyes open on the light of a new and ever- 
lasting day, in those peaceful realms where 'Hh^s 
is no more death, nor sorrow, nor crying, neither shaSi 
be any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away," 

* Psalm xli 3. f Lamentations iii. 38. 
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Il^ has ever been considered a strange and mysterious 
&ct, that there should exist, in the creation of a God of 
goodness, things of a hurtful and destructive nature, 
injurious and often fatal to man, — such as ferocious 
beasts, noxious vermin, and poisonous plants and mine- 
rals. It does indeed seem strange, that there should be 
found, scattered amongst the usefdl and beautiful things 
df God's charming creation, existences not only un- 
pleaising and ugly, but useless and venomous: that 
beneath the pretty flowers should lurk the deadly 
serpent ; that among rich groves, where all the air is 
balm, should stalk the fierce lion, or couch the blood- 
Qiirsty tiger, ready to spring upon the passing traveler ; 
that under the soft Hght of the midnight moon, the 
tameless hyaena should wander howling for his prey, 
lasting on the grass his ugly shadow as he goes. It 
do6s seem strange, that, with the growing com, there 
should be given also the worm at the root ; that, with 
the garnered com, there should be vermii^to devour it ; 
t^at our pleasant slimibers should be disturbed by 
annoying and dark-loving insects, and that with the 
music of our dreams should be mingled the dull song 
of the mosquito, ere he alights to worry and awake us. 
It does seem strange, that in our morning walk in the 
fields or ramble through the woods, we should be ex- 
posed to scratches from thoms, or to poison from the 
hemlock or the fox-glove; that, at home, the deadly 
arsenic, lying on the shelf, should tempt the unwary by 
its seemingly innocent, but murderous, whiteness ; and 
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lastly, that the very air we breathe should be sometimes 
pestiferous, filled with poisonous gases or noxious 
vapors, dangerous to the health, destructiye to the 
very life, of man. 

These things do, indeed, appear at first sight strange 
and mysterious. But they ate not more strange than 
the existence of painful disease, in its thousand horrid 
shapes ; not more mysterious, than the sufferings of in- 
fancy, or the prevalenoe of the cholera or the plague ; 
nor, indeed, more wonderfol than the existence of 
moral evil itself, the great *' spring of all man's woes," 
But in the preceding Section, we have endeavoured to 
show that the existence of disease and consequent 
bodily suffering does not, when rightly viewed, impugn 
the goodness of the Creator, — ^for that it is not His 
work, but man's, being the legitimate effect of moral 
disease or sin. So, again, in the previous Chapter, we 
sought to make it plain, that the existence of moral 
evil, with aU its direful consequences, is not, when seen 
in its true Hght, a disproof of the Divine Goodness, but 
an actual confirmation of it. For, as was shown, it 
was the goodness and love of the Creator which in- 
duced Him to make man a free agent, instead of a mere 
machine or automaton, — for thus alone could man be 
capable of receiving truly human and heavenly hap- 
piness: but that free agency implied the power of 
turning away from Gk)d and so of perverting the proper 
order of his nature, — ^which, man, abusing his liberty, 
unhappily did, and so brought himself into moral dis- 
order, or, in other words, into evil and sin. So, then, 
the existence of moral evil is a proof of man's free- 
agency, — ^and free-agency is, as before said, a proof of 
God's goodness, for it was intended for man's highest 
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happiness. And moreover, in spite of the sin and 
suffering that have hitherto resulted from this freedom 
abused, yet the existence of such freedom, (without 
which man would not be man,) has abready been the 
source of exquisite happiness to millions of human 
beings, and will yet be to infinite millions more, in the 
lapse of coming ages. Thus, will not only the good- 
ness, but the wisdom, of God, in creating man as He 
did, receive at length its ample confirmation. 

Now, it will be our purpose, in the present Section, 
to show that the existence of these noxious and baneful 
things in nature, whether of the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdom, is not to be ascribed directly to the 
Divine Being, any more than pain and disease are to be 
ascribed to Him ; but that these, like all other physical 
evils, sprung originally from moral evil in man. 

The first argument in support of this position, will 
be drawn from reason, — ^the second, from Revelation. 
That the good Creator could not have been the originator 
of these destructive, evU, and abominable things in 
nature, such as furious and corpse-eating hyaenas, filthy 
vermin, and devastating locusts, in the animal kingdom, 
nor of the useless and poisonous things in the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, — ^may be concluded on the same 
ground as that He could not have been the author of 
moral evil, — ^namely, that it implies a contradiction. 
From the same fountain, as already remarked, cannot 
proceed both sweet and bitter waters. Blessing and 
cursing cannot go forth from the same mouth ; doing 
good and doing harm cannot proceed from the same 
hand : in a word, good and evil cannot be derived from 
the same source. For, if good and evil could pro- 
ceed from the same source, then there must be two 
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opposite things existing together in the same being, 
which is impossible, because opposites tend either to 
neutralize or destroy each other. Such a being would 
be in a state of essential distraction : indeed, he would 
not be a being, he would not be a wnib^ a whole,— 
for a whole is composed of many harmonious parts; 
but such a supposed compound, being composed of 
opposites, could certainly have no peace nor happiness, 
nor could he perform any use, nor create or accomplish 
anything; for he would destroy with the one hand, 
what he made with the other. Who will say that God, 
the Creator of this beautiful universe, is such a Being? 
No ! in God good and evil cannot both exist ; and if 
both do not exist in Him, then both cannot proceed 
from Him, for that only can proceed from a being, 
which has a source vn the being. Then it follows, that 
goodness alone exists in God, and consequently good^ 
ness alone can proceed from God ; and therefore every- 
thing evil and hurtful, vile and abominable, all that is 
contrary to man's happiness (which is the great object 
of the Divine goodness), must be from some other 
source than God. 

But it may perhaps be said, that the things in nature, 
which are commonly called noxious, are still not altoge># 
ther useless,~*-that they effect some uses in the Divine 
economy. Filthy insects, for instance, it is argued, aie 
useful in consuming carcases and other corrupt things, 
which otherwise would vitiate the air. So, many mine- 
rals, which to man in a healthy state are poisonous, are 
yet useful as medicines in time of disease. But, in 
answer to these suggestions, it is to be observed, first, 
that, as shown in the previous Section, had man not 
sinned, there would have been no disease, and thus no 
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need of medicinal drugs. It is a beautiM arrange- 
ment, indeed, of Divine Providence, that since evil does 
exist, it should be in a manner its own cure ; that one 
material form or effect of moral evil should be made the 
instrument of removing another, probably a kindred 
one : thus far, at least, the honuBopaikic principle would 
seem to be founded in truth! As to the consumption 
of things in a corrupt state by insects and other iilthy 
animals, there appears to be observable the same or a 
similar law, namely, that like cures like, — and also the 
working of a similar good Providence, turning bad 
things to the best account. The effecting of these few 
and comparatively trifling uses, however, is not suffi- 
cient to account for the creation or existence of such 
animals; for the same ends could be obtained at a 
much less expense of comfort. The farmer, for instance, 
would very readily be at the pains of burying all the 
carcases that might be found on his land, if he could 
be spared the discomfort and loss caused him by 
noxious insects and destructive worms. Besides, it is, 
after all, only a very small portion of these noxious 
things that can be turned to any use whatever. What 
is the use performed by the tiger and the panther? 
what is the use effected by the locusts, — ^which come in 
armies, and, crossing a country, consume every green 
thing off the face of the ground ? No ! we must not 
expect to escape from the difficulty in this manner ; — 
we shall find but little satisfaction or success in seeking 
to account for the existence of the innumerable noxious 
and destructive things in the three kingdoms of nature, 
by supposing that, after all, they are not noxious, but 
useful, — ^not evil, but in some mysterious way beneficent 
and good. No ! the real truth is, that these things are 
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not good in any proper sense of the term. The ques- 
tion then recurs, how came they into existence ? 

Before undertaking to answer this question on posi- 
tive grounds, we will make a few farther remarks on 
the negative side of the subject, — ^adducing, at the same 
time, the testimony of Revelation. We have abready 
sought to show, by a brief course of a ^?non reasoning, 
that the author and originator of things hurtfiil and 
destructive to man, could not be Grod ; that they must 
have had some other origin. This view we will now 
seek to confirm, by adducing the plain declarations of 
Scripture. In the account of the work of creation, in 
the first Chapter of Genesis, we find, after the descrip- 
tion of each portion of the work, the words, "and 
God saw that it was good ; " and at the close of the 
whole, is the emphatic language, " and God saw evesy- 
thing that He had made, and behold it was wrygood.^^ 
Now, keeping this fact in mind, can we suppose that 
among the existences of the completed and perfected 
world, so described, there were such things as abomin- 
able alligators, rapacious wolves, and fierce leopards and 
bears? Are these "good" and "very good?" Can 
any one suppose that such creatures stalked and 
crouched, growled and howled in the groves of Eden? 
Can any one suppose that man in his state of innocence 
was infested with rats and mice, tarantulas and scor- 
pions? that venomous spiders wove their webs across 
Adam's window (if he had one), or that ugly, double- 
bodied wasps fiew about his door ? that Eve, when she 
stepped forth into the fresh morning air, to look at her 
favorite rose, found its leaves covered with vile insects 
feeding on its life, and caterpillars crawling on its 
stalk? and, while attentively examining the mishapj^ 
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with the first tear in her eye, — ^that she should be sud- 
denly startled by the rattle of a^veaomous snake in the 
grass, or the growl of a panther among the trees behind 
her ? or that, when she proceeded to make her toilet aft 
nature's mirror, the limpid lake, she should be saluted 
by the upraised head of a crocodile, extending his long 
jaws towards her ? Can any one presume, that when 
the loving pair lay down to their peaceful slumbers, 
they were kept awake by the hooting of owls, or, if 
you choose, lulled by the croaking of frogs in the 
neighbouring waters? We can believe none of these 
things: they are quite incredible: the mind rejects 
such conceptions with horror and disgust. Our fancy 
frees those scenes of beauty and innocence from all such 
objects. This shows us, that such things have no har- 
mony with the mind of man in a good state, — ^that they 
have no correspondence with heavenly, much less with 
Divine, order.-^HJonsequently, that they could not have 
constituted any part of the creation, when first produced 
in perfect order from the Divine Mind. We feel altoi- 
gether assured that these things are not " very good," 
nor good in any degree, and that therefore they could not 
have been among those objects of the completed world, 
which were all blessed and pronounced " very good." 

But — this view being assented to, as certainly highly 
reasonable, and consonant with aU our instinctive 
notions of beauty and order, — ^the question will at once 
be asked, whence, then, did these things come iat8 
existence — when and how? We wiU fu^t reply in 
regard to the time when, and afterwards consider the 
manner how. 

As to the time at which these noxious things, 
animate and inanimate^ came into being, — ^we think 
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the period can be fixed with predsion, namely, at or 
soon after the FaU-^wlnen man departed from his state 
of integrity, and fell into sin. Of this we have a pret^ 
distinct intimation in the Scripture narrative. Imme- 
diately upon man being found guilty, and convicted of 
a violation of the Divine commands, — ^it was dedaisd 
to him, *' Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; tkanu ako 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee,"* Now here 
we find it denounced or foretold to him, that, in con-' 
sequence of his sin, the very nature of the ground would 
be in a manner changed, which is implied in the warii 
" cursed," and that it would bring forth certain thin^ 
impliedly bad or at least useless, which did not exist 
before — ^namely, '^ thorns and thistles" This is siffi'* 
cient to establish the principle, that, as a consequenoP 
of sin on the part of man, certain things, useless Mid 
noxious, came into existence, which did not exist hehxei 
The particular things here named are thorns and thiatka 3 
but if some things of the vegetable kingdom were thul 
now first produced, we may by a fair analogy condude 
that other things of a similar character, useless mfl 
noxious, were then abo first produced. And the aatte 
analogy may, without impropriety, be extended to tkl 
other kingdoms of nature, the mineral and the aidmf& 
For if the nature of the ground or earth were thus ^a 
manner changed, as above remarked, then the ^b- 
stances which are in the ground or soil, and of whiohlit 
is in great part composed, namely, mineral partieles, 
must have undergone a change also ; in fact, minools 
are the basis of vegetables, and it would be hard^ 
supposable, therefore, that new vegetable products 
• Oenesis iU. 17, 18. 
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CtnM exist, without a modification in the quality of the 
sreibstances from which they spring. As to the animal 
Ipngdom, it is expressly said that in it, or at least in 
oiiiB individual of it, a change in character was pro* 
duced: "And the Lord God said unto the serpent, 
^Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed above all 
eattle, and above every beast of the field; upon thy 
bdly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat aU the days 
of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed : it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heeV* 
Here we have the first intimation of anything coming 
ttitb existence, of a character hostile and hurtful to 
man— -"thou shalt bruise his heel." The serpent 
indeed existed before, but it was harmless*— for though 
(eaUed " subtle," there is no proof that it was hostile to 
man; but now both a disposition and a faculty of 
h^tirling man were to enter into it. We may thencie 
eeaidude that poisonous and deadly serpents then 
first began to exist. And if such animals then first 
came into existence, we may not unreasonably conclude 
tii»t other noxious and destructive species in the^ 
atiteal kingdom then, also, or afterwards, began to be. 
Il^deed, we must so conclude, if we keep in mind that 
aU things existent before man's sin,-*— all things as 
l^riginally created,-^— were " good and very good." 

' This view will be confirmed in our jninds, if we call 
to recollection the prophecy that^ at a future happy day, 
f^-^when innocence and peace shall return once more to 
lidce up their abode in the hearts of men, — ^when an 
Bden^ as it were, shall once more be seen on the earth, 
and the whole world, indeed, shall be a ''watered 
garden," — ^then fierce animals will no more exist ; or if 
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the forms and names of such animals remain, theit 
character and nature will be changed: "The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the yonng lion 
and the fatling together ; and a little child shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall feed : their 
yonng ones shall lie down together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall 
play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice' den. They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain. For the 
earth shall be fuU of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea."* Now here, we see it plainly 
declared, that when a state shall come, in which " the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord," in 
other words, when man shaU universally know, revere^ 
and obey his Maker, then fierce and destructive animals 
will no more exist, but all things in the animal creation 
wiU be in harmony with each other and with man ; or 
if the forms of such animals remain, their natures, at 
least, wiU be quite changed, and they will exist only in 
a state of complete tameness and subjection. Now, 
may it not with strict justice be argued, — ^nay, may it 
not with certainty be concluded, that, if in a future 
good and innocent state of mankind in a future Eden, 
such a state of things will exist, — then, in the original 
innocent state of mankind, in the former Eden, a similar 
state of things did exist, and that no fierce or noxious 
animals were in being. Or if the forms of such 
animals were in existence, their nature was entirely 
different, their dispositions harmless. As, however, we 
cannot well conceive the object of giving a creature 
* Isaiah XL 6—9. 
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organs which could be of no use to him,^ — as for 
instance, claws that were not to tear, or indsor-teeth thiat 
were not to cut,— we must presume, that if such 
animals did exist, their forms and endowments must 
haye been very different from what they now are, so 
that though their general appearance might be similar, 
they would hardly be thcvsame animals that now bear 
those names. In iact, the more rational presumption 
would be, that they did not exist at all, nor come into 
existence until the fall of man; and that then, when 
sin first came into the world, new evil dispositions in 
man put theinselves forth in nature, clothed with new 
material forms ; and that then for the first time the fox, 
the hysena, and the wolf made their appearance 
ainongst the beautiful things of God's creation. This 
view receives further confirmation from another pro- 
phecyi which we find. in the Scriptures : " No lion shall 
be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up thereon i 
it shall not be found there."* Connecting this passage 
with the one before quoted, which pictures the wolf 
and the lamb lying down together, — ^it may be con- 
cluded, that in a future happy state of. the world, 
when "the wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad, and the desert shall blossom as the rose,"f then 
fierce animals shall lose their noxious character, and 
sink into a state of tameness and pbwerlessness to 
harm, and then at length shall pass away altogether 
from the earth. Thus, as they had no existence before 
man sinned, so shall they cease to exist, when his state 
of sin shall be ended. 

^ Here, however, perhaps, we shall be met by a geo- 
logical ol?jection. Do not the facts of geological 
♦ Isaiah xxxv. 9. f Isaiah xxxv. 1. 
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science, it may be asked, seem to show tliat noxious 
things existed in the earth before man sinned? that 
oamivoroos animals were in existence, ages, indeed, 
before man came into being at all? How is this to be 
accomited for ? 

Let us examine this point* That camwaroui animiilB 
existed in the early geological periods, and long befiofe 
the earth was rendered fit for the habitation of m^i, is 
unquestionable. This is proved mdirectly by a VHriefy 
of circumstances, but it is also substantiated by rmf 
direct proof. ** In some members of the Secondary class 
of strata," says Dr. Pye Smith, " are found the skdetcu 
of gigantic lizard-formed animals, with their stomadu 
remaining under their ribs, and those stomachs stilt le- 
taining the more solid relics of their food, among whidi 
xreJUh-scales and bits of bone." This &ct, theiefoM, 
seems ascertained clearly enough. But what is the 
inference to be drawn from it? Both Fye Smith and 
Dr. Bucldand take much pains, and we think sueoefn- 
ftdly, to show — ^that this fact is no proof of want M 
benevolence or goodness on the part of the Creator, iNit 
the contrary. They show that this provision — naui^, 
that animals should be sustained by feeding on otHir 
animals,-— *was in the first place an absolute neoenfy, 
particularly in regard to fish and other sea-amniGdi ; 
that otherwise, in a short period^ the sea would be amk^ 
stocked, the whole ocean would be filled, for, as js 
well known, so rapid is the multiplication o^ fishes^ lliit 
a single individual will deposit in one season, not li^s 
than milliona of eggs or spawn.* Suppose, then, ttat 

* <' It is asserted of the herrinffy** says a writer, ** that, iigmf" 
fefed to multiply unmolested, and its ofispring undimiBished, 
during the space of twenty yean, it would show a pfogeny mifky 
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caeb of tbese eggs, becoming a full-grown fish, should 
in its turn, deposit its millions yearly, it may easily be 
jealculated that, in no very long course of time, tke 
jsaters of the sea would be absolutely filled and choked 
up with fish. What other consequence could follow, 
tbaa that they must die the painful death of starvation ; 
besides, perhaps, deluging the land with the out-crowded 
Waters. But by the provision that one species con- 
stitute the food of another, these calamities are pre- 
sented; and each race enjoying its little time of 
eidstence, then gives way to a succeeding one, and so a 
perpetual change goes on, new beings continually 
/teaming into life, and receiving their share of the plea- 
'soies of existence and the bounties of the Creator — 
iiesides, also, performing the service of affording sus- 
tenance to man.* 

Thus, then, the necessity for the existence of some 
.eaniTorous animals, that is to say, of such as feed not 
upon vegetable but upon animal matter, is plain. But 
<it is to be asked, does the mere quality of oamivarom-^ 
»689^ necessarily imply an evil» cruel, or malicious dis- 
.position in the animal? It certainly does not: and 
ithit i» a very important distinction : aU or most fierce 
rood cruel animals are indeed carnivorous, but all car- 
, idTorous animals are not therefore fierce. The whale, 
Idt instance, as is weU known, is a very gentle and 

times greater in bulk than the whole earth ; — ^that a single ood' 
:fUk TviU produce at a birth, if thej [the eggs] escape depreda- 
; tion, a number equal to that of the inhabitants of England. The, 

fi&vnder is said to produce above a million at a time; and a 

mackerel not less than 600,000,"— Book of Nature Laid Open, 

by the Rev. W. Button, A.M. 

• See Buckla&d's Bridgewaier TtwOUet chap.xiii — Pye Smith's 
.4fe6llogy amd Scr^stm^ Supplementary Note, A. 
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hannless animal ; yet he devours whole shoals of her<- 
rings at a time, and, as he swims leisurely along, en* 
gulphs vast quantities of these and other fish in his 
capacious maw. And, as- ahove shown, he performs b 
service in so doing, as well as nourishes himself. Nor 
otherwise, indeed, could he and many other species of 
fish exist; for there is not in the sea a sufficieui 
quantity of vegetable matter for all or any large pro« 
portion of the fish that inhabit it. 

On land, however, there is not the same necessity 
for animals being carnivorous ; both because there it 
in general a sufficiency of vegetable food, and also 
because land animals do not multiply in any snoh 
degree as fishes do. Consequently, we find that moal,' 
if not all, the fossil land animals were not carnivorous, 
but herbivorous, feeding upon roots, herbs, and leaves 
of trees. This was the case with the enormous deino- 
therium, megatherium, mastodon, and similar gigantio 
animals that existed in the ages before man. Theae^ 
like the elephant now, were, without question, tier« 
bivorous,-*-gentle and harmless creatures, that quietly 
fed on the productions of the. earth, and roamed tin 
solitary wilds, enjoying existence, but doing no hamat 
to each other or to their neighbors. There is no 
satisfactory proof, we conceive, of the existence, befove 
man, of what are properly called noxious animals; 
namely, such as are destructive to man and to his pro* 
perty, such as are manifestly of fierce, cruel, malidous 
dispositions, as wolves, tigers, panthers, hyaenas, and 
the like : or of destructive and filthy insects and ver- 
min, such as rats, mice, locusts, scorpions, and others 
of a similar nature. Eemains of any such, we believe, 
have not been found in the rocks of any eras, which 
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m certainly and unquestionably anteoedent to the 
existence of man upon the earth. Indeed, they are 
hot found, in general, imbedded in rocks at all, but 
usually in caverns, under a deposite of stalagmite earth, 
that is, calcareous matter formed by droppings from 
the roof above: such fossiliferous caverns have been 
met with in Bavaria, France, England, and Noi^h 
America. "In general," says Richardson*, "they 
contain the bones and teeth of bears, tigers, hysenas,— * 
also of elephants, mastodons, and various herbivera on 
which they preyed. The organic remains are usually 
found imbedded in a deposite of stalagmite earth, which 
forms the flooring of the cave." Not unfrequently, 
moreover, human remains have been found mixed with 
these. "Frequent discoveries," says Dr. Bucklandf, 
" have been made of human bones and rude works of 
art, in natural caverns, sometimes enclosed in stalao* 
tite, at others in beds of earthy materials, which are 
mterspersed with bones of extinct species of quadru- 
peds."—" Several accounts have been published, with* 
in the last few years, of human remains discovered in 
the caverns in France and the province of Liege, which 
are described as being of the same antiquity with the 
bones of hysenas, and other extinct quadrupeds, that 
aeeompany them." This writer, however, it should be 
added, is disposed to attribute the circumstance of 
human bones being found in such situations, not 
to their having been cotemporary with the animals 
amongst the remains of which they are found com- 
mingled, but simply to their having been buried there 
in an after-time. For such a supposition, however, 

• Otology for BegmnerSj chap. IX. 
t Bridgewater Treatit9, chap. XI. 
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no satisfactcny scientific leason is assigned: it is meeAy 
alleged that any other view of the case would be diffi* 
cult to be reconciled with the " received chronology/^ 
3ut can this be considered a sound argument? Is it 
philosophical to be biased in our view of physicedi 
facts by^any received theory or system whatsoever? 
Let tvery fact stand firmly on its own feet, without 
mther seeking support^rom, or permitting itsdf to ht 
overthrown by, any hypothesis, or any rule <rf ooft? 
struction drawn from other sources. 

We have no fear that the Word and the Works &( 
God will or can come into collision with each oihcr^ 
It is impossible, when both are rightly iuterpreted auni 
thoroughly understood. For God is a One, a Divine 
and Perfect One. And the Truth, consequentlj^ 
which proceeds from Him and is His image,— -whethcgr 
existing in word or in deed, whether written in WQ4r4P 
with the finger of God on tables of stone, or writt^ 
with the same finger, in works, on the great rodf^T 
tablets of the earth,-— is one and the same, and foriu^ 
a harmonious tohole. Truth expressed in words, ai|4 
Truth expressed in facts (both being derived f^Q^ 
God) cannot be supposed to contradict each other> ^ 
that would be to make God contradict himself»-n^ 
which is impossible, He being a consistent Oni^ 
Truth foritten is, in fact, but a declaration or descarip* 
tion of Truth doney that is, of truth that exists aotuall]^, 
whether in God Himself or in His created works. T^ 
book merely describes the fact. If God wrote the 
book (or if it were written by His direction), and if 
Gk)d also made the fact, then the two, having boA 
proceeded from Him, must agree; because they were 
both derived from the same Mind^ which having no 
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eontradiction^ in itself, can have none in its deri?a« 
tioDs. Or, to speak less abstractly, no statement in 
the. Word of Grod (understood in its true sense) can 
contradict any fact in the works of Gk>d, or in God 
Himself, because Otod's Word was written for the sole 
pnt^se of dedaiing or making known to man truthB^ 
^-^which are, essentially, fa4sU existing either in God 
Himself and His own Divine Nature, or else existing 
in man and his mind and soul, or lastly existing in the 
inferior parts of creation. It is true, indeed, that the 
ttudn purpose of the inspired Word, was to inform us 
Oiddceming the two former of these three classes of 
subjects, namely, concerning God Himself imd His 
Birine Nature and Character, and concerning man, his 
soul and eternal state. The Divine Word was not in- 
t^ded to be a book of natural history, nor a mere 
yecord of physical facts. These were left,—- purposely 
It would seem,-^for man's reason and spirit of investi- 
'gtition to employ and delight itself with. The Holy 
^Hpture had higher purposes in view : it was given 
id instruct man in the things relating to his immortal 
soul and eternal happiness. In the course of this in- 
struction, therefore, keeping its high object in view, 
^nd being obliged to express itself in language suited 
|iE> Kuan's common ideas of things, it does not hesitate 
to' make use of terms descriptive of natural things not 
always as they physically are, but as they appear to be. 
This comes sufficiently near to the physical fact, to ae- 
eomplish the end in view. Thus it speaks of the sun 
as rising and setting, although the sun does not, as we 
know, scientifically speaking, rise or set, but appears 
to do so; simply in consequence of the earth's turning 
ea its axis. It is a truth, however, that it a^ppean 
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to do 80, — ^it is a truth to the sensBy and therefore it 
may be called a setuual truth. The same principle holds 
good in all other like cases. We are not, therefore, to 
look into the Bible, expecting to find a scientifically 
exact record of physical facts ; for to give such facts 
was not the object of the Sacred Volume. And 
it is plain to see that it could not have aocom-^ 
plished this object, without sacrificing its higher and 
proper one. Had the Bible declared in so many 
words, — what science declares, — ^that the sun does not 
really rise and set, would people in ignorant ages have 
believed for a moment a book which contradicted their 
very senses? They would have pronounced it un- 
worthy of credit, and have cast it away altogether. 

For want of taking this reasonable view of Scripture 
interpretation, the whole difficulty between Galileo and 
the Inquisition arose. Science told Galileo that the 
sun did not move: the Inquisition said, "you con- 
tradict the Holy Scripture, for it speaks of the sun's 
rising and setting, of its moving and standing still. 
Tour assertion, therefore, is a blasphemy against God's 
Holy Word, and you must retract or suffer." 

The same language, or similar, is too apt to be used 
in our own day, — ^the point in dispute, merely, is changed. 
It is now indeed admitted to be a scientific fact, that 
the sun does not actually rise or set ; and so far, the 
Bible is acknowledged not to be, as it was not intended 
to be, the standard of scientific truth. But when other 
analogous statements in regard to physical matters are 
found, which are discovered or suspected to be irre* 
ooncileable with faets, — ^instead of at once admitting 
the same just principle of interpretation, it is too often 
found necessary to fight the old battle between science 
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end Scripture over again. This has just been done, in 
reference to the account of the six days of creation, as 
opposed to the facts of geology ;— -and we know what a 
severe struggle it was. Truth, however, has at length 
won the victory; and it is now generally admitted, 
that whatever interpretation we are to put upon the 
Mosaic account of the creation of the earth in six days, 
it certainly cannot be taken in its literal acceptation. 
A similar struggle is still going on in regard to the 
narrative of the Deluge, — as to whether it can be sup- 
posed to have been an actual flood of waters covering 
the whole earth,— or whether, as according to Dr. Pye 
Smith's theory, it should be considered as only a partial 
or local inundation merely,-^— or whether, in &ct, it is 
rather to be received in an allegorical sense, as a flood 
of sin and wickedness. 

So, now, the subject of Biblical Chronology has been 
of late years brought under examination ; for it has 
been found diflicult to reconcile the chronology com? 
monly received, with certain pretty weU ascertained facts 
iu regard to the antiquity of the human race. " If," 
says Kiito, " we are to date from the Noachian Deluge, 
it is evident that such considerations [certain views 
before presented] with regard to the antiquity of the 
human race, must at least claim our smous attention, 
in connection with the Scripture narrative. As to the 
data simply, the great discrepancy in the chronology 
of the patriarchs between the existing Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, and the Septuagint versions, has, with 
many, tended to throw doubts upon all the oomi^ 
putations alike, as more or less corrupted or in- 
terpolated» Again, there are circumstances connected 
with the early history of several nations which have 
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sppesred to some writers to demand a still greats 
extension of time. The Jesnit missionaries in China 
were so strongly impressed with the proofs of hi^ 
antiquity evinced in the records of that people, that 
they applied to the pope for a dispensation to adopt 
the Septnagint chronology [which allows abont TOO 
years longer] instead of that of the Vulgate, and eroa 
confessed that this would not be sufficiently consistent 
with the antiquity they felt obliged to assign to the 
Chinese history. The Jesuit Mailla enters most into 
detail on the subject, especially as connected with thdr 
early inventions in the arts. Other writers have dw^ 
upon the various remains indicating a spread of popii^- 
lation and a degree of civilisation, — at periods fo6 
early to be consistent with any received chronology,-^ 
among the Egyptians, Mexicans, Hindoos, and other 
nations, and the probability of many of those arts of 
which they exhibit traces, having been originally d^Tb^ 
from a stiU more ancient, and widely-spread, a«f 
highly civilized people in Central Asia. Some in^ 
teresting remarks on this subject will be found in lb 
Paper " On the History of Magnetical Discovery," l«f 
T. S. Bavies, Esq., F.B.S., inserted in the BriHik 
Annual for 1827, p. 264. This able writer argudiK 
much from the unequal progress made in civilization* 
and the arts of life under differcDt conditions of nlH^ 
tional existence, and contends that in the earliest 
stages that progress must have been incalculablf 
(Slow, and that the chronology, consequently, must be 
almost indefinitely enlarged."* 

In view, now, of these facts and considerations, 
what course does it bebome the liberal-minded theo^ 
^ Kitto*s BihKeai Cf^fciopadia, article ''Deluge.^ 
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l^ioB, and tbe firm believer in the Divinity of tbe 
Scriptures, to pursue? Shall he proceed after the 
manner of the Inquisition in its dealings with Galileo, 
pronounce such writers and enquirers guilty of bias* 
phemy or infidelity, and demand that they retract, 
under the penalty of excommunication ? or shall he do 
as was done in too many cases by the opponents of the 
first geologists, — accuse them of infidelity and oppo* 
sition to the inspired Word of God, because they 
ventured to adduce the facts of science in regard to 
the antiquity of the globe? No! we conceive that 
9ilch a course would be neither wiae, just, nor Christian, 
It would not be just or Christian, because it would 
not be doing to our neighbor as we should like to 
have him do to us; and it would probably be a 
violatioQ of the commandment, " thou shalt not bear 
iblse witness against thy neighbor.*' Neither would 
it be a wise course, or an effectual one. Facts, as often 
remarked, are "stubborn things.'* Truth, whether 
spuritual or scientific, is mighty, and will in the end 
prevail There would be danger of being found 
%hting against certain truth, in attempting to defend 
what, after all, may be considered as only one inter" 
papetation of truth. And when, in the end, the real 
&ots of the case become established in the minds of 
n^en, the obloquy of opposition to them is apt to fall 
QB the defenders of Bevelation, and thence, though un« 
jwtly, on the cause which they espouse. Thus, too 
often, has the cause of Revealed Religion been injured 
fay vindicators who were more zealous than wise, 

Nol there is no need of fear or anxiety; Divine 
Truth will protect itself : it is defended by the shield 
of the Almighty, it rests immovably on the Rock of 
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Ages. It may be said of the Bevealed Woid, a;^ itf 
affirmed of the City of Grod» — " God is in tke midst oi 
her, she shall not be moved : Gk>d shall help her and thai 
nght early."* Obserre, that these questions meiely 
affect the MerprettUion of Scripture : they do Bot ' 
touch the inspired Word itself. 'Uf/' justly remarkB 
X>r. Hitchcock, — " geology, or any other science, proves 
to us that we have not fairly understood the meaning 
of Scripture, it merely illustrates, but does not oppose* 
Eev^ation/'t The Word of God stands on an im** 
movable basis, and on one quite independoit tut aU 
such considerations. These few obscure places have 
no more effect on the general light of the Divine 
Word, than motes in the sunbeams, or the spots on th* 
sun itself, affect the light and warmth of that iuminaryj 
It is not for its few statements of natural or pfaysioid 
truth, that we chiefly value the Bible, but for its in* 
exhaustible and saving spiritual .truth. And this truth 
stands and shines quite apart from and independ^stljr 
of those records of natural facts. The Holy Word is 
given as a " lamp to our feet, and a light to our path/' 
-^uot to guide us downward through the earth, hot 
upward to heaven; not to teach geology, geography, 
or natural history, but to teach that truth whidi shall 
save the soul ; not to reveal the structure of the globe 
under our feet or the nature of the outward woarld, but 
to make known to us the structure and constitutiona 
of our own hearts and minds, the nature and worth of 
the inner world, and the character of the God who 
made it. While then we have this great light shining 
to us out of the Word of God, we need care little for 

* Psalm zlvL 5. 

t Wigion of Oeologift Lectiuw I. 
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tiie lesfier lights; let them shine or Itt them be ob- 
dcuied,«-K)ur spiritual sun beuns on for ever. 

To retoTD, sojisr, from this digreseioti^^e would re<- 
peat the eonviction, that the view which has been pre^ 
rented, namely, that there was uo existence of noxious^ 
ierce, aud malignant animals before the cveation and 
fall ei man, remains uncontradicted by any certain facts 
pf geology. The remains of aueh animals, as before 
shown, are found only in the latest strata, .or in 
eayems under a deposite of stalagmite earth, and there, 
Bot unfiequently, mixed with human remains. Indeed 
it seems to be a fact generally admitted by geologists, 
that the present races of animals are, for the mest part, 
no. older than man. " It may be proper to observe," 
says Dr. Pye Smith, " that it is only in the newest aud 
kiest kinds of formation, that any remains of man and 
his cotemporary animalsare to be found.'.'* '< Geology 
decides,*' says Dr. Hitchcock f, 'Uhat the species now 
living, since they are not found in the rocks any lower 
down than man is (with a few exceptions), could not 
have been ootemporaneous with those in the rocks, 
but must have been created when man was." The- 
view, indeed, that fierce and noxious animals had 
no existence before the^fall of man, is not a new: one. 
*' It is a common supposition," says Pye Smith, — ^in 
examining the question whether there was any death 
before sin<— ' that in the interval between their creation 
and the fall of man, animals were genilej and fed solely 
upon vegetaUe productions. Some have proposed the 
hypothesis that the carmvordus tribea were uot created^ 
♦ Geohffy cmd Sorfytm^ Supplementary Note, A. 
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tiU qfter ike faU^ or even after the dduge. This 
hypothesis seems to lesseti the difficalty, but it over* 
looks the fiict that the grasses, leaves, seeds, and fimits, 
which are the food of the herbiroroas races, swarm 
with insect life. The snppositioH that the camivotous 
animals could at any time have fed upon vegetable^ 
cannot be entertained for a moment, esioept it were by 
a person quite ignorant of the anatomical stmctuse of 
those animals. Their bones and muscles, their teeth, 
claws, stomachs, and intestines, demonstrate thatthq^ 
were creaied to be nourished solely by animal food«*'f 
This hist remark agrees with the suggestion befbrs 
made, that t£ what are now fierce animals did exist 
before the lisdl, they must have been very different 
both in nature and structure from what they now are*«» 
so different indeed as to be hardfy recognizable as tibe 
same animals ; and we therefore expressed it as a mors 
rational belief, that they did not exist at all Upon 
Dr. Smith's objection to the second hypothesis, that, 
while it lessens the difficulty, "it overlooks the fac^ 
that the grasses, leaves, seeds, and fruits, which are the 
food of the herbivorous races, swarm with insect Ufe^^' 
-—we would make the comment, that the writer hio^- 
self overlooks the view that those insects themselves 
had no existence at that time^^hat these are to be 
classed among the noxious vermin which had no being 
till man brought sin into the world. Loathsome aiiud 
destructive insects «ould not, as already rem^ked, 
have existed in Eden r— it is impossible that the^ 
could have been among the things which the Creator 
pronounced " ffood'* and " very ffoad^* 
No I we. hold the conviction^— and it is a view susr 
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tained, we think, both by Bevelatiou and reason, and 
uncontradicted by science — ^that noxious, destructivei 
and malignant things in natute, whether in the animal, 
vegetable, or mind^l kingdom^ were not created in the 
beginning, but are effects consequent upon, and derived 
from, the existence of moral evil in man. H<nio^ — ^it 
will now be asked-— could such effects be produced? 
It is not impossible to see how they might be pro- 
duced, if we go back to first principles. What in fact 
Is the material world, but an outbirth from the spiritual 
worid? And what is the spiritual world, but an out* 
birth or derivation from the Divine Mindl^ Creation 
is, properly speaking, praduction^r^dk sending forth, as 
it were, by the Infinite God, of indefinitely various 
fbrms and existences irom Himsdf> Now, in the 
Divine Mind, there is nothing but what is good and 
dutiful : consequently in the spiritual and materia} 
worlds djA^ed from Him, there could have been 
nothing, at first, but what was good, beauti^l, and 
useful. In the spiritual world, the world of mind, 
tliere were all sweet and innocent alPections, and, de- 
rived from these> all bright and elegant thoughts-**- 
beautiful and sparkling ideas, which would shine and 
glitter in the light of heaven, just as atmospheric 
coruscations, beautiful fiowers, and gems, glow and 
^rkle in the light of the natural world. The latter, 
indeed, may be considered as actual effects of, and de« 
ifvations from, the former. Plato said, not less truly, 
perhaps, than prettily, — " If there were no pure hearts, 
there would be no white lilies.'' There exists, through- 
out, the closest and completest analogy between tiie 
#brlc( of matter and the world of mind. And this, 
for the simple reason, that the world of matter is 
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deiiyed from the woild erf mind or the spiritual worid. 
Thfi coaoeetion between them is just the je]atk>n iLat 
exists betveen effects and their causes. la it not so? 
Observe the work of an artist — a sculptor, for instaoco. 
He is mottldiDg beautiful forma :-^ke Ganova, he is 
modeling a "Venus;" — or like Powers, a "Greek 
Slave," or an " Eve ;"— -or» like Michad Ajigdo^ he is 
planning the dome of a great 81. Peter's. Now, must 
not the f(mn exist in the artist's mind, before it can 
exist in the chiy or marble? And when the material 
statue stands complete, is it any thing more than an 
oiitbirth from the idea in the artist'a mind, — anything 
more than a oopy^ as it wae» in stonei of the figure 
pnreviously existing in the moulder's thought ? Did it 
not exist, then,, in spirit, before it existed in matter? 
Did not that statue stand, a delieate form, among the 
thousand beautifol things in the isn^ world of the 
sculptor's mind, before it catie^forth to vifw? And 
did not 6od^3.all-pi^!cmg Eye see it there existent, 
long before it was beheld by man? Nay, angels, 
•perhaps, who see with the fine eyes of the spirit, may 
-have been allowed to behold that figure in the gallfiy 
of the artist's imagination, long before it stood m 
the gallery at Florence or at Bome — the gaze of an 
admiring throng. 

We thus may see that the works of an artist, or 
•of an artizan of any kiad, are, truly and correctly 
speaking, jMroductiotu^^foTm^ brought forth from i^eal 
objects previously existing in the mind of the work* 
-man. In sueh cases, then, plainly the material thing 
exists but as an iefiiect from the spiritual thing. Now, 
we have only to extend the analogy, and to $pply this 
great law to the workings of the Divine Artist, to fonn 
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a general klea of the hatura of oraation. And this we 
may do referently aod wiibout prosumption. For is 
it not a law of Uis own insiiiutiag/tfaat we apply,-— 
a 4aw that wb find in His works P Is it not e^ipressly 
declared, tkei man is £oraied " m God's injage, after 
His likeness- '--«<o ^ait the laws ai man's mind are ana- 
logous, thoogk in a fimte and infinitely inferior degree, 
to those of the Binae Mind ? If this be so, then from 
^ tiews just presented it ms^ be seen that all created 
existenees, whether In the material or in tbe spiritual 
world, are but out-births, productions from tbe mind of 
the Oeator,'~<-tbus that the created universe is, troly, 
as it is 80 (AUan ealled, a mirror of its Dirineand bene- 
tolent Maker; wherein can be se^k^— ^ot indeed in 
thieir full glory and pei^ectiiess, bmt in distant and 
dimly refteoted images and forms,f-^the wondrous love- 
Kness and goodness, beauty and bnightness, ridmess, 
abundance, and magnifieenoe of the Divine attributes. 

If this be 80, then will be plainly seen the truth of 
the view, t^t in the creation as originally daived from 
6od, there oould'bave been nothing that was not beau* 
tiful and useful: it was all *'good, and very good." 
VoT there* was mo souine from whkh anything of au 
opposite chttract^ could exist — ^all things existent 
bkng from the Divine, and the Divhie itself being 
aftogether good. No iftitenotts beast-^rn^ '* laughing 
hyssna," laughing like the nigbtf-ficiiids over lost souls 
—-could have had a being&om £ym : no filthy vermin, 
no poisonous plants, or. deadly (kugs couM have de- 
rived elistence from Bwk& Skmroe. 

Whence, then, dUl they:exnt? Here certainly they 
are : whence and how did they come P This problem,' 
we believe^ may be solved* In the diaptter on the cri- 
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gin of moral evil» it was shown, that man, by means of 
the faculties of reason or rationality and moral liberty, 
(with which, as man, he was neoesaarily ^dowed) had the 
power of modifying his own thoughts and feelings,-^ 
the power, if he chose, of taming them away or drsw* 
ing them down from heaven to earth, from Qod to s^, 
and thus of perverting them. Hence originated M^f^ 
lo9e : whence came pride and a consequent self-depoii- 
dence, and denial of God, — and thenoe sprang all c^er 
evils. Thus man, though he could not ereate, had i\m 
power to modify^ which is a gmasi creation ; he had 
power to produce a change in the moral world. Now^ 
it has been just shown, that the physical or material 
world is but an out-birth from the moral or spiritual 
world, the world of mind ;— that the latter is a world 
of causes, while the former is but a world of e&ctsi 
All things, consequently,. in the physical world, bemg 
produced from the Divine through the intermediate 
spiritual world, — ^while they in general image the 
Divine Creator, also in particular correspond or bear 
analogy to their respectif e causes or immediate fsta* 
ducing powers in the spiritual or moral world. If then 
a change be produced in the moral worlds— plainly^ii 
change will follow in the physical or material woiid^ 
If, as Plato says, from pure hearts or affections eual 
white lilies,— if the beautiful and useful things in tiie 
vegetable and also in the animal and minerd creatinit 
spring from and thus represent lovely and beneioent 
thoughts and feelings,«-then, manifestly, wh^ pezs* 
verted, bad, and ugly ideas and dispositions w^«, by 
an abuse of man's freedom, produced in the motsi 
world, corresponding ugly, monstrous, and hurtM 
things woidd be produced in the material . world, as 
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^ecU from their causes. Henee would originate nox- 
iotts, poisonous, and destructiye existences, in all the 
three kingdoms of nature. 

Now, that this is not a mere fancy, a pleasant con* 
oeit,'»-^but that it has its foundation in truth, and is 
liiaaed on the connection that exists between the inner 
and outer, the spiritual and physical, worlds^— may be 
elearly shown from the Book of Piyine Bevelation. 
Throughout the inspired volume, physical existences, 
as is well known, are constantly employed as types or 
symbols of moral existences, of thoughts and qualities 
both good and bad, m the mind of man. Thus the 
lamb is the emblem of innocence, while the wolf is the 
tt^l^m of cruelty, and the fox of cunning ; *'Go tell 
that fox*/' said our Lord, speaking of Herod,"-* de* 
scribing him, thus, by the animal which represented 
hia distinguishing quality. So the dove is the emblem 
of faith or truth ; henee, at our Saviour's baptism, a 
dove was seen, as representative of the Holy Spirit, 
or Divine Truth with its regenerating power. On the 
olher hand, birds of night, such as owls and bats, are 
named in Scripture, as typical of a state of mental 
darkness, a state of falsity derived from evil. ^^ There 
aliall the great owl make her nest, and lay and hatch 
and gather under her shadow ; there shall the vultures 
also be gathered, every one with her mate."t Here 
the desolate state of the Church is described, when 
truth has perished. So useless and poisonous insects 
and vmomous serpents are distinctly spoken of as 
typical of man's evils of heart, thus : '* None calleth 
Cor justice, nor any pkadeth for truth : they trust in 
vanity and speak lies; they conceive mischief, and 
* Luke xiiL 82. f Isaiah xxxiv. 15. 
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bring forth iniquity. Tli^ batdi to^adric^ eggs, and 
weaTe the tpidet^B web: he that eatetii of their e^s 
dietb, and that which is crushed hreaketh out into a 
viper.*** In Uke manner the varions plagues of frogs, 
lice, flies, and locusts, brought upon the Egyptians^ 
were doubtless indicative of the Tarions forms and 
degrees of their sin and hardness of heart, in disobey- 
ing the Divine command, and remaining obstinate in 
their purpose not to let the Israelites go. In proof of 
this, in the Apocalypse, nndean ^irits are dire(^ 
compared to frogs, and seem indeed to have appeared 
to the yision of the Bevelator in the form of frogs r 
"And I saw," he says, '* three unclean spirits, like 
frogt^ come out of the mouth of the dragon, and out of 
the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth of the 
iabe prophet." f 

These passages seems plainly to indicate that fero* 
cious, Tenomous, and unclean things in the animal 
kingdom are emblematic of fierce dispositions amd v3e 
propensities in the mind of man ; and that there is a 
correspondence or analogy between them. But thh 
analogy is not confined to the animal kmgdom; ft 
extends also to the vegetable snd the mineral. Thus, to 
adduce onoe more the instance already dwelt upon,-^ 
ihoms and tkUtles are spoken of not only as typical of 
evil in man, but the production of- them is mentioned 
as the 'direct consequence of man's falling into evil? 
*' Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; thorns also 
and thistles it shall bring forth to thee."^ So, aftep* 
wards, under the Jewish dispensation, we find, from the 
records of Scripture, that when the ^lildren of Israel 

*"■ Isaiah lix. 4, 6. f Revelation, xvf. 18. 

X GenesU ill 17, 18. 
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lived accordiBg to the Divine commandments, the 
eftf^ gave forth rt» increase, and, in like mannerj the 
floeks imd beixls ; and that when they lived contrary 
to the commandmentB, the earth was barren, and, as it 
k declared, accorsed; instead of crops, it produced 
thorns and briers,-^the flocks and herds miscarried, 
and wrild beasts broke in. Here we perceive physical 
evils directly and immediately flowing from moral evils 
as eiiects from their causes : a striking proof of the 
truth we are seeking to establish — ^that fierce animals 
and noxious plants actually had their origin in the bad 
passions and disordered moral condition of man. How 
fiir this may be the case, also, at the present day, it is 
not; easy to say; but, perhaps, both the famines and 
peatUenees that occasionally prevail among nations, 
have a closer connection with the moral state of the 
people, than is commonly imagined. 

TareSy or useless and noxious weeds, are directly 
oompared in Scripture to the wicked, as in the parable 
of the "tar^ of the field."* The Lord, in His ex- 
pianation of that parable, says *' the tares are the cMl» 
iren of the wicked one; and the enemy that sowed 
them is the devil;" by this comparison plainly inti- 
nating that usdess and noxious things in the vege- 
table kingdom are from an evil origin, and thus are not 
fom the good Creator, and consequently could not have 
existed in the beginning, but are effects flowing from evil 
ia the moral world. So, when a promise or prophecy 
is made of a future restoration of the world to a state 
of mnocence and peace, it is said, ** Instead of the 
thom shall c(mie up the fir-tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.** f Now, if the 
♦Matt. xhL t Isaiah Iv. 18. 
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thorn and the brier were *' good,** and thus were amoBg 
the things originally created, which were all good,<>^ 
why should they be spoken of as things to be destroyed 
or supplanted ? Have not all things that are good a 
place and a use in the Lord's creation,— and a distinol 
place where they interfere with no other thing? But 
these are spoken of as being opposite to what is good 
and useful in the vegetable kingdom, and as necessary 
to be removed or destroyed. But, it may be said— 
'* these material objects are only mentioned figniatively, 
to represent qualities in man's mind — as signifying 
that evil ^ thoughts and desires are to be rraioved, and 
that good ones are to take their place— not that the 
literal brier and myrtle- tree are meant." Grant it? 
but why should good things in nature be used as types 
of evil things in the mind P If the thorn and the brier 
be good and a part of the original and beautifiil order 
of creation, with what propriety can thqr be taken at 
emblems of what is evil and disorderly in the mind of 
man? This would be a most imfit use of figmeSr 
No ! it is because such things in nature are truly em* 
blematic of evil things in man, that they are adduoeit 
and made mention of in the Sacred Scriptures. Ani 
they are emblematic of such things in man, — becauab 
they really flow and proceed from them as effeets bodi 
their causes. As the whole material world is an oiift« 
birth from the whole spiritual or moral world, so eaob 
and every object in the former must be derived frost 
some principle or affection in ,the latter. The myrtle 
is an emblem of peace and love, only because it exists 
originally from what is peaceful and lovely in the world 
of mind ; as, in like manner, all that is good and lovely 
in the mind of man is derived from Him who is Good- 
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ness and Love itself, and who is the ''Frinee of Peacs." 
Thus does the whole created uniyerse, spiritual and 
material, image the Divine Creator; and it images 
Him, because it is derived from Him ; the effect mir« 
lors the cause. 

But, on the other hand, as there is nothing evil or 
hurtful in the Divine nature, it is plain that such 
things in the material world as are noxious and de« 
structive, have no prototype in Him. They can not, 
consequently, have been derived from the primary Cause 
of all things, but from a secondary cause — ^namely, from 
^il existences in the moral world or mind, of man. 
Now, it has been elsewhere shown, that moral evil is 
not the creation of God, but is the work of man ; that 
it came into existence through the perversion of the 
Older of man's moral nature ; which, man, by the free- 
dfHQ necessarily given to him as man, had the power to 
pervert, and which by an abuse of that freedom he did 
pervert. Thus evil, in fact, is a perversion of the 
mental faculties-«-a distorHan, so to speak, of the 
spiritual substances and forms, 'which constitute the 
wind. These ugly and fierce mental existences flowing 
fnrth into nature, and putting on correspondent mate- 
rial forms, presented to view those noxious and hateful 
tlujigs, animal and vegetable, and mineral also, which 
astonish and shock us, when beheld in the midst of 
Ood's beautiful creation. Then first appeared the 
deadly cobra, dragging his slimy length noiselessly 
amongst the flowers. Then first came forth the fierce 
hyeena, skulking through the dark, as if ashamed to 
shew his hateful form in God's fair sun-light. Then 
screeched the owl and the night-hawk, in gloomy and 
desolate places. Then first were produced and hatched 
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tliose *• cockatrice-eggs/* of which the Scripture speaks, 
" breaking forth into ▼ipers." Then, too, loathsome 
insects began to move, and to crawl, and to spread 
their ngly wings, and to break the sweet stillness of 
nature with their odious hum. Thorns, too, and 
briers sprung from the soil, and the stinging-nettle ; 
while the *' deadly nightshade,'' with its large leaves, 
fair purple flower, and sweet berries, stood, like sin, 
offering its pleasant but poisoned feast to the passer- 
by. All these noxious and noisome things in the 
natural world must have had their origin in con-e- 
spondent evil qualities in the moral world. Henoe, as 
6od is not the author of evil, so nei^er is He the 
author of such things in nature as do evil to man. 
God is essential Goodness and Truth: hence from 
Him nought can be derived that is not useful and 
beautiful; for goodness is the soul of usefulness, and 
truth is the essence of beauty. Hence we draw the 
conclusion, that noxious things in nature, wheth^ 
animal, mineral, or vegetable, are-^-like evil itself-^-Hiol; 
God's work, but man's : they are effects and deriva- 
tions from man's evil thoughts and affections ; whence 
it foUows that man, not God, is chargeable with the 
existence of such things. 

In confirmation of what we have thus reasoned out, 
we will conclude this section with the following striking 
passage from the writings of -Swedenborg : '' None of 
the noxious things that exist on earth are fff)m the 
Lord, but are all from hdll. But before .this can be 
seen, something must Ve premised concerning heaven, 
and hell. In heaven, appear all those things which are 
called good uses : in hell, appear all those wMcli are 
called evil uses, or noxious things, such as wild beasts 
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c^ all kinds, seipeiits^ dntgona* dooodilesy tigers, 
wolves, foxes, swine, owls of different kiods, bats, rats 
and mice, frogs, locusts, spiders, and noxious insects of 
many kinds ; also hemlock and aconite, and all kinds 
of poison, as well in herbs as in earths : in a word, all 
things which do harm, and kill men. Such things in 
the hells appear to the lifis, just, like those on earth. 
It is said that they appear there, but still they are not 
there as they are on the earth, for they are mere corre- 
spondences of evil lusts, which present themselves 
before others in such forms. — Now it is^ influx from 
hell which produces similar tlongs on earth,'in placeis 
where there are such matters as correspond, — such as 
cadaverous, putrid^ excremeniitious and similar matters. 
Hence, in places where these. are, noxious herbs and 
animalculse are produced ; and,, in the torrid zone, like 
things of larger size, as serpents^ crocodiles, scorpions, 
mice, and others. Fori when, affections and lusts, 
which in themselves are spiritual, meet with homoge- 
neous or corresponding things on earth, there hs a 
spiritual principle which furnishes a soul, and a mate- 
rial which furnishes a body, and in everything spiritual 
there is an endeavor to clothe itself with a body. 
That the hells are around man, and therefore contigu- 
ous to the earthi is because the spiritual world is not 
in space^.but is where there is a correspondiog affee- 
tion. But, it may be added, while noxk»3fi animals 
.and vegetables thus originate by immediate influx from 
heU, yet at the same time they are also propagated 
mediately afterward^ by eggs, seed, or grafts : the one 
position does not di^rove the oj^her« 

" Thus, then, it may be seei^, that noxious thii^ ip 
nature did Qot have their origia from the Lord, nor 
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were tliey cmted firom tlie begmiuiig, Imt tliat ^btj 
m from hdL"* 



tscnoK ni. 

•OCaAI* AHD rOUnCAI* BVIt& 

Ws come, now, to speak of the evils tbat afflict man 
as a social being, — as a being connected in society 
with his fellows. These are, indeed, well nigh innu- 
merable : we shall have, therefore, to make a selection 
of a few principle ones as subjects for remark— 
nambly, Wae, TtEANinr, and Povbett. A consider- 
ation of these will be sufficient to answer our purpose ; 
which is ehieflj to show, that Grod cannot be regarded 
as the author of the evils and disorders that are found 
in human society, any more than He is the author of 
disease or of noxious things in nature ; but that these, 
like all other things which cause grief and pain to 
man, spring from his own evil of heart : thus con- 
tinuing the proofs that aUpkysital evil i» derived from 
moral. 

WAB. 

Furst, then, let us consider the terrible evil of Waf . 
When we think of war, such as it actually is, — striving 
to raise our minds above the hardening influence of 
custom, endeavoring to forget the familiarising re^ 
cords of wars which history presents, and to look at 
the subject in its true aspects-it really appears a tMng 
inconceivably horrible. To see two great nations, each 
comprising millions of individuals, coolly resolving to 
* Dmne Lwe and WUdom^ n. 836— $48. 
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rasb upon eacb other, not merely with their empty 
hands, but armed with clubs and axes, or sharp 
swords and spears, and, yet further, with instruments 
belching forth fire and smoke and able to throw leaden 
bullets into the eyes and bosoms of their fellow-men, in- 
flicting mortal wounds, — and, behind aU, dragging 
great engines, loaded with heavy iron balls, which are 
able to crush in the faces and skulls of tens and dozens 
of human beings at a shot :-*^it were a sight, it would 
seem, for angels to weep at, for men to shudder at 1 

Then, the battle itself,— how awful 1 Tens of thou*^ 
sands of men stand assembled on the one side of a 
field, — and an equal number on the other,-^preparing 
themselves for the work of mutual destruction. How 
many hearts in those crowds quivering, if not with 
bodily fear, at least with an Undefined sensation of 
dread, as they stand thus in the very presence of 
Death ! What anxious thoughts of home and friends, 
wife and children, parents and sisters, crowd at such a 
time on the Oppressed brain 1 what a tumult of con* 
flicting emotions ! the terriMe excitements of suspense 
are quite intolerable ; and, in spite of dread, they al- 
most long for the battle to begin, to shake off the 
horrors of these waiting moments^ At length the 
hostile line is seen advandng^t is coming on. Now 
brace the nervea— now, Mows, dtand strong — ^here 
they corner — " support me and I will support you.*' 
0, this is terrible — is there no escape ? Those dreadful 
sabres of the cavalry glittering in the sun as they come 
on ! Stand firm now ! The order is given — " Fire I " 
The ranks dischar^ge their muskets, and, in the midst 
of the smoke, the horses are upon them ! O then the 
terrible melei / The shouts of the cavaliy as they leap 
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IB,— * the dreadful stroke «]id cmsh of tVair hmvy 
sabies^-^he oaths and earses and cries of poor WQu&ded 
fellows, trodden under foot> or crushed benes^ thf 
weight of dying hcwses, or within reach of their teinblt 
heels as they fuiioosly kick in their death iigonies :-«-^ 
the roar of Qannon,-r-the sharp crack of musket]!y»*^ 
the shouts of of^cers, ordectog, codling, oountermandipg» 
—now urging on their men, the next moment filling 
from their horses as the death-shot reaches them^-^-the 
huzrahs and shouts of temporary victors— *the horrible 
sHeDoe again, save the earnest sound of the death- 
work :— 0, what a picture ! 0, whet a scene ! Is il 
not heUvidble ? 

Tet how many such scenes has ycmder sun witnessed \ 
how many thousands of such scenes of slaughter do the 
pages of history record ! And we sit quietly by oai^ 
fire-sides, and read these descriptions, till our minds , 
become quite familiar — ^not indeed with the scenes as 
they really are, for that we could not bear—- but with 
sneh general accounts of them as we find in books ; — 
and we get at length to think that war is a very proper 
aiyr, and a matter of course. But could the peaceful 
reader look upon the scene and be in the midst of it, 
he would find it i^gether a di^N^nt thing from that 
which lus imagination paints — nodding plumes, and 
martiBl music, and standards, and triumphs;— he 
would see it to be the horrid work of. fellow-men 
hurting and killing each other.* 

* " My heart is broken/* writes Wellington, after the battle of 
Waterloo, "by tbe terrible loss I have sustained in my own 
friends and companions, and in my poor soldiers. Believe me,— 
notibing, except a battle lost, can be haif so melancholy as a 
battle won." 
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Tet we should not be unjust, or fanafioal, even in our 
opposition to war; for tbere may be fanaticism even in 
80 good a cause as the advocacy of peace. We cannot 
agree with those, who, in their extreme zeal, term all 
war '* wholesale murder." This is a confounding both 
of terms and of ideas. The essential character of an act 
is not to be judged of from its form or appearance, but 
from its motive. Murder is the deliberate destraction 
of human life, from the motive of malice and revenge, 
or of cupidity. It is therefore a deadly sin, because 
the mind of such a person is in a state of the com- 
pletest opposition to the great law of love, which juro- 
ceeds from Him who is Love itself, — and which is the 
bond of heaven, and the very essence of goodness. 
Now a state of opposition to the nature and laws of 
the Divine Creator is what we call nn; and the greater 
and more complete the opposition, the deepw is the 
sin. The spirit of Murder is the very opposite, be* 
cause it is the nature of Divine love to give life and 
joy, while the murderer seeks to destroy life and its 
joys. Deliberate murder, therefore, is the direst of sins : 
consequently. Hell itself is called murdercfus: '*tbe 
devil,** it is declared, " was a murderer from the be- 
ginning.*** Now, wars do not in general proceed from, 
nor are they carried on with, such a spirit as this. In 
most wars, indeed, the greater part of those actually 
engaged in the work, both officers and soldiers, are free 
from feelings of personal malice and hostility. They 
are doing what they believe to be their duty to their 
country, not pretending to judge of the right or wrong 
of the cause, but simply obeying orders. A great 
stimulant, no doubt, in most cases, is the hope 
* John viiL 44. 
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of glory and of gain-Hi selfish, and therefore not a 
high or very noble, end ; but such a disposition is Y^rjr 
difPeient from that of murder^ and therefore to call all 
war " wholesale murder/' is neither true nor just. 

There may be, indeed, cases of wars that are not 
only justifiable, but righteous ; as when waged in de- 
fence of one^s home and country, and also in protectioa 
of just rights and liberties, which are necessary to ren- 
der home and country happy and desirable. In such 
case, the dutiful and praiseworthy purpose chaises 
altogether the character of the action, both in man's 
view and in God's. The action may be itself one of 
violence, but there is not at the bottom of the heart 
any desire to injure ; the final end is simply protec- 
tion,— ^to protect the good and right against wha^ 
would destroy it. When William Tell and his brave 
compatriots rose in defence of their beloved Switser^ 
land, and fought manfully to expel from the soil its 
tyrants and polluters,-— every just mind feels that they 
were performing a noble and praiseworthy action, and 
that the blessing and the aid of Divine Providence 
could righteously be with them ; for they were sup- 
porting the right against the wrong, good against evil. 
When the Scots at Bannockbum, about to battle for 
their native land, for their homes and firesides and ag 
they held dear, — ^knelt down in their ranks and lifted 
up a short prayer to Heaven for aid to their just 
cause, — ^they did so with honest hearts, and l^eir 
prayer was answered. When the great Washington-*- 
fighting for his country's liberties, — put himself at the 
head of his patriotic troops, and charged, sword in 
hand, into the midst of his enemies, who will sc^ that 
he was not performing a dutiful action,— one, on which 
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eyeu the Divine Eye might look without displeasure? 
And why P Because Grod, as it is declared, " looks 
not at the outward appearance, but on the heart : " 
because it is the motive, which gives character to the 
act. An outward act of violence may yet be done in 
love; as when a faithful parent punishes a naughty 
child for its good ;-his when even the gentle Saviour 
Himself, " the Prince of Peace," did, with " a scourge 
of small cords," drive out the profaning money- 
changers from the Temple, and '* overthrow their 
tables."* To punish the evil is to protect the good. 

Wars, moreover, are sometimes necessary to break 
up institutions of civil or ecclesiastical tyranny, which 
can be overturned in no other way. Such wars are 
the ultimate effects of conflicts of opinion : they are the 
visible results of combats between truth and error, right 
and wrong. Such, for instance, were the great and 
terrible wars that followed the Eeformation — ^wars 
between the Protestant and Catholic parties on the 
continent of Europe. The English civil wars in the 
time of Charles I.,— the war of Bidependence, waged 
between England and America,^'and the wars atten- 
dant upon the Prench Bevolution, — ^were in essence, 
eombats between the principles of Liberty and Tyranny. 
Such wars, like storms in the atmosphere — ^though 
violent at the time— are, in their effects, purifying and 
beneficial. 

It is doubtless true, therefore, that there may be wars 
that are justifiable and necessary. But, it is to be 
feared, that the greater part of the terrible conflicts that 
have desolated the earth, have sprung from the evil 
passions of men— especially from the lust of conquest 
♦ John ii 14, 16. 
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and dominion, one of the direst evils of tbe hnman 
heart, and one which has been among the chief sources 
of human suffering. The desire to role over one's 
fellow*nien, to bring them into subjection, to put 
them under one's feet and be their master ;— the do* 
sire to reach a throne, and, when it has been reached, to 
extend sway and rule over wider and wider territoiy, and 
over greater and greater numbers of human beings^-*^ 
or, what is perhaps still worse, the desire to get spiritual 
power, to exercise dominion over men's minds and 
s6uls, as in the corrupted Church : — ^tbis monster pafrr 
sion, in any of its forms, is one of the most depraved 
and deadly evils that can reign in the heart of man. 
This wicked ambition, as all history shows, has been s 
most fruitful source of desolating wars,— wars that 
have ravaged whole countries with fire and sword) 
slaughtered thousands and myriads of men, and made 
millions of weeping widows and cvphans. 

And why, it may be asked, does a good Providesee 
permit such scenes and miseries P why does He tole* 
rate such deeds ? Why does He not send down His 
thunderbolts and part the combatants? The reasons 
lie deep in the counsels of Divine wisdom ; — ^yet He 
has in part made them known. The great reason is^ 
doubtless, the same as that for the permission of evil 
of any kind, — ^namely, that man, to be man, must be 
left in his freedom — ^in the freedom to think right or 
to think wrong, to love good or to love evil, to form 
to himself plans, and at least to %eek to carry them into 
execution. Take away this freedom,— «nd you have 
stocks and statues, not human beings,-»life]ess images, 
not men. Humanity implies liberty of thought and of 
feeling, and at least of eifort at action. If, then, men, 
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libusing that liberty, choose to think and will what 
is wrong and eWl, rather that what is good and 
right, the chief sin is committed already in that very 
wicked desire and purpose : by this, already, the spirit 
is perverted, and inward peace destroyed. The evil 
notion is a mere consequence, and does not in the 
Divine sight constitute the essence of the sin, which 
lies in the evil heart and inclination. And, in such 
icase, to forbid and restrain all action, all carrying ont 
of the evil purpose, would oftentunes only tend to in- 
crease the burning desire, and make the evil longing 
«nd passion more intense. This law of the mind all 
know from experience. Whereas, to let it out, to let 
it have its way for a time^^has often the effect of allay* 
Siig the excitement, of cooling the heated ijidination,-*** 
and sometimes, where the evil is not confirmed, even 
produces a reaction, by causing disappointment and 
disgust ; and the individual, finding that he was mis* 
l»ken in his hope of fenoied good, gives up his wrong 
purpose, and turns to a better course.* 

Now, as it is with individuals, so is it, in a manner, 
With nations, which are a compound of individuals. 
When the evil spirit of .war — feelings of hate and re- 
venge, or the lust of conquest and dominion, — have 
taken possession of the national heart, it is already in a 
state of sin ; in the Divine sight, the deed is already 
done. Then, absolutely to restrain all action, to check all 
attempts at carrying out the ambitious purpose, might, 
in some cases, only aggravate the evil. The wicked 
attempt consequently, is permitted, — and war with its 

* Those -who wish to see this ground for the permission Df 
evil, fully iUnstrated, we wonld refer to Swedenboig's profound 
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miseries follows. Are those miseries to be attribttted, 
in any sense, to the Dirine Proyidence, to the good 
Creator, to our God above? Axe they not all the 
direct effects of the bad passions of men ? In suck 
case, are not those physical evils, those bodily suffer- 
ings, the direct consequences of moral evil ? are they 
not the effect of the indulgence of sinful inclinations on 
the part of rulers, or on the part of a whole people ? It 
may be said, — ^tbe innocent suffer together with the 
guilty, — ^innocent wives and children, and weU-disposed 
citizens, as well as the fierce soldiery and the lovers of 
war : is this just P But how is that possible to be 
prevented? While in this lower world, we are bound 
together in such close social and national ties, that we 
must in a greater or less degree, enjoy together and 
suffer together. Yet the good, while they may suffer out^- 
wardly in a degree, through their necessary connectiofi 
with the evil, — ^yet have, within, a peculiar comfoitor 
which the others have not, — ^the presence of their God, 
and with it that peace, which the worid, as it did not 
give, so cannot take away. 

But while, thus, some wars are necessarily permittee!, 
as the less of two evils, who can tell how many are re- 
strained or prevented by the watchful care of Divine 
Providence ! — ^how many wicked attempts frustrated, 
how many ambitious designs discovered and chedced 
in the bud! We have many very striking proofs of 
this, in the history of the world, during the last thirty^ 
five years. How many threatenings of wars have there 
been, — ^how many gatherings of lowering clouds on the 
horizon, — ^how many wordy contests of diplomacy, and 
the rousing of angry feelings between nations ! Yet, 
still, the shining car of peace has kept on its way, 
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scattering flo veers ^nd riches and pleasures on every 
side ; and the world has enjoyed a longer interval of 
quiet, kindly feeling, and brotherly national affection, 
than at any time, probably, for ages past, — ^if, indeed, 
there was ever such a one before.* This may be con- 
$idered as the commencement of that "good time 
coming," which all are so anxiously looking for. Yet 
we should not be deceived. It is in vain to expect a 
settled and lasting outward peace, till there is a settled 
inward peace. While there is ambition, selfishness, 
and evil in the hearts of men, we may cry " peace, 
peace, but there is no peace." So long as false prin- 
ciples are fixed in men's minds, and thence false and 
unjust institutions exist in the Church and in Society, — 
then, when the light of truth comes and clearly exposes 
these, — ^there must be a combat and a storm within, 
and thence there will sometimes be storm, and revo- 
lution, and war, without, also. When the Prince of 
Peace shall have established his reign in the world, 
by the regeneration of the individual men that compose 
the world, then, and not till then, will a true and solid 
peace be established upon earth,* — a peace which shall 
endure. Then " shaU they sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid." Then may men, without fear, "beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ihg-hooks ; for nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more." 

* This passage was written previotisly to the late war between 
England, France, and Russia, — ^when there had been nearly forty 
years of peace. 
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A second great social evil now presents itself for 
consideration, namely, Ttkanjnt. This should, per- 
haps, more strictly be termed a political than a social 
evil. Sut the two things are in fact, so far as onr 
present purpose is concerned, essentially the san^ 
That is termed politiqal, which has reference to goyem* 
ment : but government is exercised over a society of 
men, called a nation: and the nature of the govern* 
ment powerfully influences the state and condition of 
that society, either for good or for evil. A political 
($vil is therefore also a social evil. 

It may reasonably be a matter of wonder to a re^ 
fleeting mind, that the great and good Buler of the 
Universe should permit thousands and millions of His 
intelligent creatures — their lives, their property, 9nd all 
their earthly interests-^to be subject to the disposal, 
the will and caprice, of one individual, — a man, oft-en-r 
times, no wiser or better than themselves. It certainly 
does appear — looking at the eubjeot in the abstract--^ 
contrary to all reason and justice. And it may C09« 
fidently be pronounced a state of things, quite opposed' 
to the original order, and such as could not have beeo 
deigned in the beginning by the wise and good Fath^ 
of all. It is one of those evils which man has brought 
upon himself, by his departure from the path of recti- 
tude,-»by his fall from the state of original innocence 
and purity. In tearing himself loose from the gentle 
and wholesome restraints of Divine and heavenly order, 
he brought himself under subjection to a harsh and 
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tyrannical earthly order ; for some kind of order there 
must be, or society could not exist : throwing off the 
light and "easy yoke " of his Heavenly Father, he fell 
under the hard and iron one of an earthly masten 

This truth is set forth in a most distinct and strik* 
kg manner, in the history of the Jewish people. After 
having been brought out by Moses, under the Divine 
gnidance, from their state of hard Egyptian bondage,-^ 
they were led, through a series of nK>st remarkable pro* 
▼idenoes, to the "good land" promised them, and 
tiiere at length firmly established. Their government 
was an absolute theocracy, a direct Divine government. 
They were led, taught, and ruled,— -as no other people 
ever were,— ^immediately by Jehovah^ the Creator and 
Governor of the Universe. Their laws were given im- 
mediately from Heaven^-^first spoken in their ears, 
with a loud and awful voice, amidst thunders and light- 
nings, from a mountain's top, and afterwards written 
down for them on tables of stone by the very finger of 
Qod. Their leaders and judges were commanded and 
ooonseled immediately from on High» and directed 
what to do in all things.^ In a word, this remarkable 
people were directly God-governed. No earthly ruler 
durst tyrannize over them, for his life would have been 
the immediate forfeit, had he made the attempt. Their 
hnman governors were but agents of the Divine Being, 
appointed by Him, and, after being so appointed^ 
pdded by Him in al) affi|ir9. Still the people were 
Heft in freedom — as all men, to be men, must be— in 
freedom to obey or to disobey the Divine commands, 
Xet they w«re promised, as the reward of obedisncei 
eyery earthly good and bles^ing,^ — ^fruits and cattle^ 
and health, and childrea, and friends, an abundance 
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of all things that their hearts could desire : but, if they 
should disobey, they were threatened with loss of all 
possessions, and all comforts, with pains of body and 
wretchedness of mind, and every kind of sufPering and 
misery. 

Such was the condition of this remarkable nation, 
this chosen people. Not for any peculiar merit of 
theirs (as it was repeatedly declared to them), were 
they thus selected ; still less is it for a moment to be 
supposed, that it was done through any partiality in 
the Divine Being, who is " no respecter of persons:^ 
but they were chosen as instruments to effect certain 
great purposes, affecting the future good of the whole 
human race ; — especially to be the depositaries of the 
wonderful Divine Word, or Holy Scripture, which was 
to be written through their instrumentality, and after- 
wards by them to be published to the world, and aho 
by them to be sacredly preserved in its original tongue. 
It would also seem as if it were intended to make 
manifest, in the case of this people, the obduracy of the 
human heart in its present fallen state ; and to make 
it plain to man, that if he eomes into suffering and 
distress, it is the consequence of his own stubborn wil- 
fulness, and not the effect of any will or design of his 
Heavenly Father, who prepares and intends all things 
happy for him, if he will but pursue the course neces- 
sary to enjoy the blessings bestowed. Whether in^- 
tended or not, we may, at least, with justice draw sudi 
a lesson. Here was a people, situated in circumstances 
the most highly favoured possible. Here was a nation, 
governed directly by the good and all-wise Creator 
Himself, who was their teacher, leader, lawgiver. Yet 
they rebelled, rejected Him for their Gk>vemor and 
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Guide, and demanded a kinff. Was there ever a 
case of man's so directly casting away blessings, and 
throwing himself into miseries? Through the pro* 
phet Samuel, the Lord warned them of the danger they 
incurred, and foretold the hardships they would suffer, 
and the tyrannical treatment they would subject them- 
selyes to, if their desire was complied with. But all 
in Tain:-«'they still demanded a king : they bound their 
necks to the yoke ; they would be slaves. They were 
aUowed their desire ; for the very fact of their hav- 
ing such a desire, and insisting upon its being grati- 
fied, was proof that they were not in a fit state to be 
ruled in any better manner : they would submit to no 
other rule. Thus is it, that from the beginning man 
has brought evil on himself. His kind Creator intends 
and provides real good for him ;^ but, led astray by the 
hope of some fancied good, he will not follow his all- 
wise Guide, nor yield to His gentle sway ; but, break- 
ing loose from the Divine government, subjects himself 
to the tyranny of his fellow-man, and thus brings upon 
himself a thousand ills. 

We may see, from this instance, that the existence of 
4irbitraxy and despotic governments in the world, is not 
to be ascribed to the Divine will, but is one of the 
effects which man has brought upon himself, by falling 
into sin, and by an indulgence of his own evil inclina* 
tions, and thus rendering himself unfit for any better 
or freer government. In this instance, as in all others, 
fium'8 phydieal evils are siiU ike reeult of hie moral 
mnh. 

The reason, beyond doubt, why there are so few na- 
tions, at the present day, enjoying a state of civil and 
political freedom, is, that there are so few^ to be free. 
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Think you that a singb man, called a king or an em* 
peror, could hold under his thumb, or tread down under 
hi» heel, ten or twentj or fifty millions of people, if they 
)iad sufficient mental enlightenment, and at the same 
^ime, sufiloient moral exoellenee, to render them worthy 
of a better lot? Were mankind in their state of oii^ 
ginal purity and wiBdom,*-«s easily might a king hold 
in subjection the starry heayens, and control the 
planets in their courses, as he could make a millioa or 
a thousand men ob^ his arbitrary will. And were 
the nations, now slumbering in ignorance and yice, to 
wake to a renewed state of knowledge and right, of 
goodness and truth,-— as well might an emper(^ lay 
his hand on this globe of Earth, and stop its revo* 
lution on its axis, as stay, or check the rising of a 
people determined and worthy to be free ! 

No! it is because the nations, — or, what is the 
same, a majority of the individuals of whom the* TUb- 
tions oon8ist,-*are not in a state fit for freedom, that 
they remain so sunk in servitude. And what is it, it 
may be asked, that constitutes fitness for freedom? 
We would answer* in the fiiat place, that it is not 
merely a defire for freedom, that constitutes sudi &» 
ness; it is not merely an awakening to a sense of 
wrongs, and a new consciousnesss of possessing cfvil 
and political rights,o^hat fits man to enjoy sudk 
rights : — other preparation is needed. Such an awaken* 
jng seems now to be generally going on among many 
of the nations, and hence the violent throes and.spaso 
modic efforts to shake off the yokes to which their 
necks have so long been callous. But this new oon- 
eoiousness and desire ah^na does not give fitness for 
freedom, and hence it is not found |U>le to secure it, A 
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mere rague wish for a treasure or blessing does not 
put us in possession of iU A mere desire even for 
bearen itself brings no man to heaven: the desire 
serves but as the spur to action, and as the incitement to 
make use of the means by which fitness for heaven is 
attained. So, the general awakening of the nations to 
a sense of their rights, which we see now going an,--» 
though the sign of a new and healthful life stirring 
within them,-^yet is not sufficient alone to secure their 
rights, or to fit them for their enjoyment even if 
secured. It is one thing to desire a blessing, and quite 
another thing to be worthy of it. 

The test of fitness for freedom is man's p<wer qf 
gofoemmg himself. For a free nation does not mean a 
nation without government at all : that would be a 
state of anarchy and confusion, in which might would 
make right, and the law of the strongest would prevail. 
A free people is one that g(mem» iUelf, instead of being 
arbitrarily ruled by one or a few individuals : it is a 
people, that either imme<^tely or by its representatives 
is dble and willing to make proper regulations, and put 
itself under wholesome restraints, such as all men and 
ail societies of men need to be subjected to, in the pre* 
•ent imperfect state of existence. A nation sufficiently 
enlightened and with sufficient self-command to do 
ihis, is fit to be firee, — ^not otherwise. A people that 
is not able or not willing to govern itself, must have a 
master: precisely as a youth not yet come to years of 
discretion, or as an insane man who has lost his reason, 
or as a criminal who is not willing to restrain his evil 
inddnations, — must be put under restraint and under 
absolute government. Order in society and in the 
world must be obsennsdat all hazards ; because with- 
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out it the world would go to ruin, and the ends of 
man's existence on earth could not be accomplished. 
Man is placed in this world to become fitted for heaven, 
— to become prepared Tor a happy eternal abode in a 
higher and spiritual state of existence. This is his 
destination, if he is willing to take the means to arrive 
at it : this is the great purpose of his being : this is 
the end of ends, which the Divine Providence has in 
view. All other things, consequently, are subsidiary and 
subservient to this^ The multitudes of human beings, 
thus temporarily sojourning on this globe, are collected 
into greater and smaller societies called peoples and 
nations. Now, in these societies order must be ob- 
served, not merely for the sake of present quiet and 
peace, but above all, to enable men to accomplish the 
great object of their being, which, as before said, is to 
fit them for the future eternal life. It is plain, that 
were all things in perpetual tumult and confusion,'-^ 
disturbance and contention on all sides^— deeds of vio« 
lence and wrong committed in open day, and no power 
to check them,-*->robbers breaking into houses, and 
murderers running through the streets with naked 
swords in their hands, — ^in such a state of things, what 
could the peaceable and well-disposed doP What 
time and what opportunity could they have, either for 
performing the duties of the present life, or for pre^- 
paring themselves for that which is to come ? The 
whole order of life would be broken up. The public 
teaching of religious truths that point the way to hea- 
ven, would cease; the instruction of children would 
cease ; marriages themselves would cease to take place : 
in constant fear of their life, men would have no heart 
to undertake any regular duties, or enter upon 
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any courses of useful action. Society, in a word, would 
perish ; mankind would perish ; and the world would 
become at length a desert. 

Beflecting on these things, it may be clearly seen, 
that, truly, as the poet affirms, 

" Older 18 Heaven's first law ;" 
order is the first necessity of human existence, at least 
of men's existence in society: and without society 
there could be no proper human happiness, for man 
is essentially a social being, beause he is formed to love 
and be loved : and he is so formed, because God is 
Love, and man was made in His likeness. Viewing 
the subject in this light, it will be seen that a primary 
end which the Divine Providence must have in relation 
human society, is to secure order. For attaining this 
end, there are more and there are leas desirable means : 
but when the better cannot be employed, the worse 
must be. It were by far the best means, that each in*' 
dividual should govern himself, keeping his own actions 
in good order, observing ever a due regard to the rights 
and the happiness of others. This is the most perfect 
order : this is the order of heaven ; and was intended to 
be that of earth also, and would be, were men in a re- 
generate state : and such we may hope it will yet be, 
in a coming day. But where this cannot be attained, — 
where internal and self-restraints are wanting,-— there 
must be outward restraints, and subjection to the law 
of force. Now this, unfortunately, is the state of all 
mankind, in a greater or less degree, at the present day : 
all men, in their present fallen condition, need some 
outward restraints. Hence the necessity for govern- 
ments ; men need to be ruled by laws of compulsory 
obligation. 
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This general state of things, however, exists with 
much variety. There are govemments, some more and 
some less arbitrary : in these national sodeties there 
are greater and less degrees of freedom. And to an 
enlightened eye it will appear plain, that, under an 
overruling Providence, these different kinds of govern- 
ment are, on the whole, nicely adjusted to the character 
and state of the nation governed. The preservation 
of human freedom is indeed a great end of the Divine 
Gk>vemmeut ; and it is doubtless provided that every 
individual, and every society of men, ^all receive as 
much of this blessing as they can bear*-as much, in- 
deed, as will be to them a r^ blessing, — ^keeping not 
merely time but itemify in view. For it is to be re- 
membered, that in the Divine sight this temporary 
state of existence is as nothing compared with the eter- 
nal one. All (rod's ends regard man's eternal welfare: 
to secure that, is His one great purpose. Compared 
with the eternal state of existence, all the scenes of this 
sublunary state, which we talk and think so much oi, 
are but a " fleeting show." This great truth God never 
forgets, though man may. He knows well that every 
individual now walking the streets, or dwelling in a 
palace or a hovel, or pining in the confinement of a 
prison — ^has an immortal soul, and is destined to Mve 
for ever: and that while his sojourn here is compara- 
tively but for a few days, he is soon to enter upon another 
state of existence, in which he is to dwell for thousands 
and millions of years, — for ever. To secure man's 
happiness, then, for the long U/e hereafter, is God's 
great end : as to what may happen to him in this little 
span of existence here, this comparively momentary 
Btate— whether he pass it. in poverty or riches, in 
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aiickuess or health, in a palace or a hovel, in liberty or 
bondage, it matters little in the Divine sight, except so 
far as it affects his eternal condition. And in his all- 
wise Providence, He permits man to be brought through 
just such states of trouble or of joy, of pleasure or 
pain, of freedom or of restraint, as He sees in His 
wisdom will best conduce to the great end — man's 
everlasting happiness. By keeping in mind this great 
law of Divine action, we have at once a key to a 
thousand permissions, which seem mysterious, strange, 
and unaccountable to one who takes into view only this 
world and this life. How often, on this passing drama 
of existence, is Vice seemingly triumphant, and Virtue 
overwhelmed and prostrate; the tyrant powerful and 
successful, and the innocent, his helpless victims. God 
looks on, and does not stay the oppressor's hand. No I 
He lets the wicked have their way for a time. But He 
is ceaselessly effecting His own wise purposes ; for the 
good, He is secretly turning the engines of oppression 
into means of purification, — ^while with* the same in- 
struments their wicked oppressors are preparing their 
own destruction. The tears of the Madiai*, shed in 
the silence and darkness of their prison. He is using 
to water the tender plants of humility and resignation 
in their own souls, thus preparing them to ascend from 
the depths of their dungeon to a higher place in heaven : 
— while, at the same time, the sight of their unjust 
sufferings is rousing the thought and heart of their 
countrymen and of all Europe, and aiding to prepare 

• Two persons, man and wife, imprisoned in Tuscany, on 
the charge of haying in their possession the Protestant Bible, and 
of attempting to make proselytes to the Protestant faith. — ^They 
have dnce been released. 
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the nations, in due time, to rise and strike the blow 
which shall break to pieces not only iieir fetters, but 
the political and mental chains of all mankind. 

That blow, however, must not be struck before the 
time, or it will be useless and injurious,-^it will but 
rivet the chains more firmly. It is vain to seek, by 
force and violence, or by any outward efforts, to in- 
duce a state of freedom on a people, before that people 
is inwardly prepared for it. In so doing, you are 
fighting against Divine Providence, thus against Om- 
nipotence, — ^and your efforts, consequently, must be 
Tain. Bemember the principle that has been laid 
down, that "order is HeaTcn's first law;" and the 
reason that it is so, namely, be,cause only in a state 
of external order in society can the great eternal pur- 
poses of God, in regard to man, be carried on. While 
men, therefore, are not in a fit state to govern them- 
selves and keep themselves in order, He will set up 
kings and emperors to govern them by force ; for it is 
better that men should suffer in body and property, 
than undergo the risk of far greater moral evils, which 
would result from a state of licentiousness and anarchy. 
Witness the horrors of the old French Eevolution, 
the " Reign of Terror," and then ask if the tyranny of 
any king or emperor is a hundredth part so fearful. 
While the Divine Eye sees, then, that a people is not 
fit for freedom, and that if their chains were broken 
they would rush at once into licentiousness, He pro- 
vides, as a necessity, even though a hard necessity^ 
that they shall be governed by an absolute power above 
them. It is vain in such case, to seek, as is some- 
times done, to overturn the tyranny by an assassination 
of the individual who wields it; for, by such means. 
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the reckless avenger does not at all strike at the root 
of the evil, — ^he merely lops off a twig at the top of 
the tree, which will instantly grow up again.* The 
root of a nation's bondage (it is to be remembered), 
lies in the heart, in the diseased state, of the nation 
itself: the tyrannical government is but an ugly bios- 
som from that poisoned stem. Dig up the diseased 
root, and the whole tree of oppression, branch and 
blossom, would at once fall. Let a nation but be- 
come prepared for freedom, and freedom will follow, as 
certainly as the roll of the thunder follows the light- 
ning's flash, — as surely as effect follows cause. 

But now we come to the final question, — ^how is a 
people to become prepared for freedom ? What con- 
stitutes such preparation ? That has, in a manner, been 
already answered — nameLjjfitnesa to govern themselves. 
But what constitutes fitness for self-govemmeut ? That 
is, indeed, the essential question. And we shall answer 
it in the words of the Divine Saviour Himself, who 
knew all men and all things : ** If ye continue in my 
Word," He said, '' ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free J* -f This, now, is a profound 
political, as well as mocal, lesson. Nothing but a 
knowledge and practice of truth— Divine and spiritual 
truth*— can possibly fit men for self-government ; and 

* ** History,** says Roscoe, " proves, that from the assassination 
of CflBsar, followed by the line of despotic Caasan — to that of Marat 
by Charlotte Corday, followed by the Reign of Terror,— such 
crimes have never produced the effects aimed at, but rather 
riveted the system, which, supposed to be bound up in the life of 
an individual, men weakly fancied would have died with him. 
Providence has manifestly cursed such means for effiscting 
political regeneration."— L(/e of Lorenzo de Medici 

t John viiL 31, 82. 
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nothing else, therefore, can prepare a nation for free- 
dom. A nation, it is to be remembered, is composed 
of indiTiduals, and the general outward state of a 
nation is, in fact, only a manifestation of the aggregate 
inward state of the individuals that compose it. If a 
nation have not private virtue, it will have no public 
virtue. If the individuals that compose a people, are 
generally in a vicious state, the slaves of their own 
passions, they will soon find themselves in a disordered 
national condition, — they will soon be slaves politically. 
Men who are not capable of private self-government, 
are not fit for public self-government : that truth is 
very evident. Now, what is it that enables an indi- 
vidual to govern himself and master his own passions ? 
There is but one thing that can do it — and that is the 
knowledge and practice of truth, — truth spiritual and 
Divine, — or, what is the same, the truth of God's 
Word. That is powerful — ^that is the weapon, and 
the only one by which a man can master himself! as 
the Saviour said, "The truth shall make you free." 
Wherever, then, within the limits of the Christian 
world, there is found a people, in general unpossessed 
of, or unbelieving in, the Word of God, it may be set 
down as certain, that that people will be in political 
bondage : they cannot be publicly free, because they 
are not privately free: they are under the mental 
tyranny of their own passions,— and those tyrants of 
the mind will presently be seen embodying themselves, 
as it were, in one or a few individuals, who will exer- 
cise a correspondent tyranny over their bodies and 
estates. Look at the condition of France. There is a 
people, which, in the last half century or a little longer, 
has been passing through many different forms of go- 
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vernmeni — going from a monarchy to a republic, and 
then back again to a monarchy; through all these 
changes seeking for freedom, — ^but seeking in vain, 
because they have it not in their own hearts. Vain is 
it for man to look for freedom without, when he is 
destitute of it within. This truth they are themselves 
now beginning to see, and this fact is the most hope- 
ful sign for them that has yet appeared : the first step 
towards remedying an evil is to be conscious of it. 
The following extract from an address recently de- 
livered by a French gentleman* in London, sets forth 
the truth above-mentioned in a very striking manner : — 
" People abroad are often surprised at the restless 
spirit of the French nation; seeing the rapidity with 
which they pass from one government to another, 
always in motion and never satisfied; and after all their 
agitation, wars, and revolutions, they remain much the 
same as before. The reason of it all ia, that France 
has nQ tme religion. There is no ground in my 
country on which to build civil and religious liberty, 
and social and political prosperity. I do not believe 
that any form of government can do us real good, or 
that there is any politician in the world can do us good, 
so long as the Gospel has not taken strong hold of us. 
The Gospel is what we want. Frenchmen cannot under- 
stand or practice freedom, because we have not prac- 
tised submission to God's will."f 

* M. Leon Pilatte. 

t A similar view was expressed by M. Guizot, in an address 
at the annual meeting, held in May, 1863, for the encouragement 
of Primary Instruction among Protestants in France. "His 
speech," says the reporter, " was a warm exhortation to a reli- 
gious life, as the only hope of salvation for France : and in his 
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A wiser sentiment than the foregoing, we venture to 
say, was never uttered from French lips : there is not 
a profounder truth in Montesquieu. 

Yes ! it is the possession and the practice of truth, 
religious truth, alone, that can make a people free. 
Whence is it that England and America have then- 
superior freedom, and maintain it so steadily from year 
to year, and from age to age ? It is because in those 
two countries the Word of God is widely spread, and 
the institutions of religion are revered and loved. 
From church and cha()el, throughout the land, the 
truths of God's Holy Word are proclaimed weekly to 
the people. And in most private homes, — ^from castle- 
hall to cottage-fireside, — ^from the dwellings of the 
Sovereign and of the President to those of the me- 
chanic and the peasant, — ^the Holy Bible is daily read ; 
and from the family-circle gathered round it,' there 
ascends, as from a domestic altar, the incense of 
worship, praise, and prayer, to the Lord on high. And 
will He desert such a people ? will He be wanting to 
to those who put their trust in Him ? Will he suffer 
foreign foes to invade, or domestic tyrants to enslave, 
them ? No ! He will keep them in security and peace, 
and uphold them in the blessings of civil and retigions 
freedom. They will have nothing to fear, for the 
Omnipotent is their protector; they will be led in tKe 
right way, for the Omniscient is their guide ; they 
will be ruled with the gentlest sway, so long as they ihm 
worship and hold fast to Him, " whose service is perfeei 
freedom," whose " yoke is easy and His burthen light.** 

To those, then, who are looking with grief and sym- 

elucidation of this theme, he by no means insisted that Protest- 
antism, his own religion, was ezclnsiyely in his view." 
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patby on the oppressed state of the nations of conti- 
nental Europe, — to those who are sighing at the 
bondage of Poland, of Hungary, of Italy, — and are 
ready and watching for an opportunity of aiding and 
delivering them, — ^to such we would say, " If you de- 
sire to succeed, direct your efforts, not so much to 
the work of setting them free, as of fitting them for 
freedom:'' for, this done, the other will follow of 
itself. Spread abroad the light of truth ; circulate the 
sacred Book, which is the Fountain of truth, from hand 
to hand, and from house to house ;*for the Word of God 
is the " two-edged sword," before which neither eccle- 
siastical nor civil tyranny can stand : it is the true text- 
book of liberty. The sign of greatest promise for Italy 
is the fact, reported from authentic sources, that in Tus- 
cany alone, there are now 20,000 Bible-readers, where, 
ten year? ago, there were few or none. Let the good work 
go on : — and it will go on : the power of man cannot 
prevent it, for the power of God is sustaining it. But 
stiU this must necessarily be a work of time, and we 
most not be impatient. British freedom was a work 
of time, and the result of numberless efforts and 
i^jruggles. American freedom — even after inheriting 
the precious fruit of the labors of their British an- 
Qeat(»:s — ^was perfected and fully established only by a 
weary and bloody seven years* war. Liberty is too 
precious a boon to be cheaply bought. But the chief 
work which the continentid nations have now to do, 
is, as before said, not so much to fight, as to arm for 
the fight — to prepare themselves for the coming combat. 
And that arming required is not so much a physical, 
as a mental, arming and training. Store their minds 
with the weapons of truth from the armory of God's 
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Word. Let their understandings become instmcted 
in the true relations which exist between man and 
man, and between man and his Gt>d. Let their hearts 
become impressed with the great cardinal truth of the 
Bible, that man was intended to " love his neighbor 
as himself," and to " do to others as he would they 
should do to him" — ^that great law which lies at the 
base of all true and happy civil society : let them see 
and feel this, and begin to practise it, till they become at 
length imbued with it, and it will fit them for freedom, 
because they will then be able to be free, without being 
licentious; they will know how to enjoy their own 
rights, and at the same time respect the rights of 
others. It was for want of this great Bible law, that 
the freedom given by the old French Revolution first 
degenerated into brutal licentiousness, and then passed 
over into the most horrible of despotisms. And so 
would it be with any people, not imbued with the pro- 
found precepts of the Divine Word. God, in His 
wisdom, sees this; and He waits, therefore, till the 
nations are thus inwardly armed, before He sounds the 
trumpet for that outward struggle, which is to set 
them free. Let the minds of the people but become 
fully imbued with these lofty truths, — and such a fiame 
of righteous indignation would be kindled at usurpa* 
tion and tyranny, as, — ^like Elijah's fire descending from 
heaven on the captain and his band of persecutors*, — 
would consume the tyrants and their armies together. 
The people would not want for arms: they would have the 
arms that God has given them, stout hearts and strong 
hands. They would tear their oppressors in pieces. 
They would shake off their bonds, as Samson, rising in 
• See 2 Kings i. 9—12. 
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his strength, burst the cords with which his enemies 
had bound him, " as a thread of tow is broken when it 
toucheth the fire ;" and, like him, they would seize the 
** jaw-bone of an ass,'* the first weapon that came to 
hand, and would smite and sweep their oppressors 
from the earth. Nothing human can stand before 
the might of a blazing spirit, struggling in a good 
cause, and not only willing, but toorthy, to be free. Of 
such, God is the helper; and when God enters the 
battle, tyrants and their legions, will drop away from 
before Him, as autumn leaves fall at the sweep of a 
mighty wind. 
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When we look over tlie face of society, and behold, 
in the midst of civilized and Christian communities, 
such numbers of human beings sunk in poverty and 
destitute of the comforts and almost of the necessaries 
of life, struggling for a bare subsistence, and some* 
times actually dying of waut,-^one is apt to ask, '* Can 
there be a God above, of infinite goodness and wisdom 
— and power, too— who yet looks on, and suffers such 
wretchedness to exist, and to continue ftom year to 
year and age to age? If He be our Creator, why 
does he not provide for those whom He has brought 
into existence? If He be truly our Heavenly Father, 
why does He not supply the wants of His children ?** 

To these questions, reflection, aided by knowledge 
and enlightened by religious principle, will give the 
true answer, — ^namely, that the good Creator has pro- 
vided and does continually provide, for all whom He 
has created; — ^that, as a Heavenly Father, He does 
make ample provision for the support and the com* 
fort of all His children : but that man's own evil con* 
tinually either misapplies or perverts or destroys the 
goods so bestowed. The mUapplieation (or, mors 
properly, maUdUtributum) takes place, when one part 
of mankind selfishly snatch away from another part 
the portion of goods intended for the latter,— 4;hu8 
taking to itself a double share, and leaving the other 
none. The perversion takes place, when the goods so 
received, instead of being properly used and soberly 
enjoyed, are turned into sources of wretchedness, mihtt 
by excess and over-indulgence in their use, — or by 
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positive abuse, as when healthful grain is converted 
. into unhealthy and deadly drinks. 'And, lastly, the 
deatruciion takes place, when the good gifts of Provi- 
dence are caused to perish either by neglect, or by 
waste, or by absolute destruction with fire and sword, 
as when the demon of war stalks through the harvest- 
fields, cutting down and trampling under foot the golden 
treasures which a bountiful Creator had provided for 
man's sustenance and enjoyment, and covering with 
desolation and smoking ruins the face of God's beauti* 
fu] world. In all of these cases, it is plain to see that 
the suffering is caused by man, not by God ; — and thus 
is supplied another proof of the great principle, that 
phyncal evU is derived from moral ml. 

But, to make these points more plain, let us enlarge 
a little upon some of them. In the first place, let us 
examine the position, that the good Creator has bounti- 
fully provided for the physical wants of His children. 
Look abroad over the earth: see what riches both 
cover its surface, and fill its bosom. When God first 
created man. He placed him in a paradise, repre- 
sentative of the order and beauty that filled his mind, 
his inner world, while in his yet unfallen state. Here, 
ihiit-trees, laden with their rosy treasures, offered 
various delicacies to his taste ; there, beautiful flowers 
delighted his sight ; while the whole air was filled with 
ddicious fragrances. Birds, too, poured forth their 
melodies to him among the branches. Every sense was 
gratified: he had all things needful and delightful. 
Not till man sinned, was there thorn or thistle or 
barrenness on the earth. But, even now, though ages 
of sin have polluted the world, how rich, how beautiful, 
is still the face of God's creation ! Orchards of de- 
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licious fruit grow here and there, and may be cultivated 
to any extent desirable ; plains and valleys wave with 
luxuriant harvests ; the very ground is covered with a 
soft carpet of verdure. If from any special natural 
cause, there happen to be a deficiency of the earth's 
produce in any particular region, the defect is ever 
compensated by extraordinary abundance elsewhere; 
ao that were mankind in that state of universal love 
and brotherhood, in which their Heavenly Father in- 
tended them to be, serious distress could never take 
place : the wants of one portion would be freely sup- 
plied from the plenty of another. This we have seen 
beautifully exemplified even in our own comparatively 
evil and selfish age. Some time ago, for instance, — 
when the vines of Madeira failed, and the people 
were in danger of suffering from want, Europe and 
America both sent them assistance; and when the 
harvests of Europe were thin,— especially when the 
potato-crop of Ireland had perished, — was it not a 
pleasant sight to behold their brethren, both in England 
and America, freely extending their hands in aid P and 
from the latter, especially, great ships, built for the 
purposes of war, removing their engines of destruction, 
and supplying their place with food for their suffering 
fellow-men, — thus bringing with them life instead of 
death I Even in that case, however, as in most similar 
cases, the suffering that was actually and so extensively 
endured before relief came, may be ascribed in a great 
degree to the disordered moral state of the inhabitants 
themselves, — to their indolence or negligence, in allow- 
ing themselves to depend on a single article of food, 
when Providence has bountifully supplied so great a 
variety. 
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Look now beneath the surface, into the bosom, of 
the earth, and note what treasures the good Creator 
has there laid up for man, — what stores of coal, of 
iron, of silver and gold, and the other metals. What 
quantities, in particular, of gold — ^that precious metal 
so much coveted, as being essential wealth, though in 
fact it is but the representative of wealth, — are now 
daily brought forth from the earth I How profusely 
has a kind Providence spread it, far and wide, just 
beneath the surface of the ground, so that man has but 
to put in his hand and gather the golden harvest, 
almost as easily as he reaps the crops of grain ! Can 
it be said, then, that the Divine Creator has not sup- 
plied wealth in abundance, of every kind ? 

Why is it, then, that there is so much poverty in the 
world ? For the reason, as already in general terms 
stated, — that man, in the disordered moral condition 
into which he has brought himself, does not rightly 
use the good gifts of Providence, but either misapplies, 
or perverts, or destroys them. 

In the first place, wealth is very unequally distri- 
buted, so that while some have a superabundance, 
others have too little, and others nothing at all. This 
is, in great part, the direct result of man's se^hness, — 
that principle which we have all along shown to be the 
essence and root of all evil. It is true, indeed, that 
there must necessarily be inequalities in society — 
higher and lower stations; and this, for the plain 
reason, that there are higher and lower uses to be per- 
formed, superior and inferior offices to be filled. (We 
have no reference, here, to the artificial ranks existing 
in some countries, which tend rather to interfere with 
the natural varieties ordained by the Creator, — some- 
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times elevating to the highest place one who is best 
fitted for the lowest, — ^and again, forcibly keeping 
down at the bottom a mind intended by nature for 
the top : but we are speaking of the natural grades 
in society, founded on differences of use and function.) 
A body politic, to be (M)mplete, must, like a naturd 
body, have head and feet, as well as all the inter* 
mediate members. It must have rulers, men of large 
minds, whose province it is to watch over the general 
interests of the nation ; and it equally needs persons 
of the humblest faculties, to perform the simplest 
uses, such as those of the common laborer ; and there 
must be minds of every grade between the two. Now, 
it is evident, that, together with these differences of 
function, there must be proportionate inequalities in 
the amount of wealth needed to sustain these various 
uses. It is plain that the day*laborer, who has no 
other expenses than the support of his own humble 
household, and no oth^r tools to furnish than his pick- 
axe and spade, does not need as much wealth to sus- 
tain him in the discharge of his useful function, as is 
required by the statesman, who, in the performance of 
his duties, is expected to entertain foreign ambassadors 
and other distinguished visitors, and in a manner to 
sustain the dignity of the nation, by presenting such 
an appearance as is becoming its public representative. 
In like manner, all the intermediate grades of function 
require proportionate degrees of wealth for their sup- 
port. 

Thus, there must plainly be inequalities of wealth in 
society. This distinction is founded in common sense 
and in nature. The honey-bee does not need as much 
food as the ox; nor does the rose-bush receive fi^m 
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the earth as much nourishment as the oak. But, on 
the other hand, it is to be noted that all receive from 
nature enough for their respective wants and uses. 
The bee has his fill, as well as the ox ; and the rose 
receives all that is needed to perfect its beauty, as the 
oak all to sustain its strength: and, as the Scottish 
song sweetly says, 

" lUca blade o' grass 
Keps its ain drap p' dew." 

There is no poverty in nature, and there is no need 
of poverty with man. The bountiful Creator supplies 
an abundance for all, and each should receive his proper 
share — ^no more and no less : then would all be com- 
fortable and happy together. This is the case with the 
lower animals, because they are in the order of their 
nature ; and it would be the case also with man, were 
he in the proper order of his. But man, by the abus^ 
of his moral freedom, has perverted that original order ; 
and consequently, in this as in all other things, his 
present condition is one of disorder and discomfort. 
That Self-loye, which is at the root of all moral, and 
oonsequent physical, disorder, has introduced its dis- 
turbing influence here, also, and brought Poverty 
into the world. Each one, in his selfishness, dis- 
regarding his neighbor's happiness and welfare, grasps 
all he can, whether needing it or not. A diseased lust 
of hoarding up useless wealth, has planted itself in 
men's hearts, till it has become, with many, a master 
passion ; to gratify which, they will not only sacrifice 
their neighbor's comfort, but even their own also,-'-- 
thus foolishly losing sight of the end in the pursuit of 
the means, sacrificing happiness itself to attain that 
which, after all, was only sought for as a supposed 
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means to happiness. They will burden themsdyes 
with anxieties, cares, fears, and undergo labor and 
trouble to any extent, to attain this fancied joy — 
wealth, — ^which when attained is found to be but as 
'* sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal," utterly 
hollow and empty of all trae enjoyment. Thus doe? 
evil always punish itself. But a further conse- 
quence, is, that while the ayaridons make themselves 
no happier, they disturb the whole order of society, 
and bring multitudes ijito misery. Where one has too 
much, others must have too little. Great wealth, in a 
community, must always be found side by side with 
great poverty. Neither of these ought to be: both 
are contrary to the true order of man's existence. 
And it is hard to tell which is the most hurtful to the 
soul. Vast wealth tends to increase man's selfishness, 
— already so deep, — ^as well as leads to indolence, self- 
indulgence, luxury, intemperance, hard-hearted worldli- 
ness: while, on the other hand, abject poverty tends 
to bring despair, distrust in a Divine Providence, self- 
abandonment, low vice, crime. Agur's prayer*, "Give 
me neither poverty nor riches" is the truly wise 
one. 

The pursuit of wealth, merely for wealth's sake, may 
be regarded as the crying evil of this age. Every true 
man, every Christian, should set his face against this 
sin. And he should begin by conquering the evil dis- 
position in himself. He should make up his mind, at 
setting out in Hfe, what is the true object of living in 
this world. And a little reflection will show him, that 
merely to get rich is no object worthy of a true man, a 
being with an immortal soul. Suppose he attam his 
* Ppoverba xxx. 8, 9. 
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end, and after twenty years of anxious toil find himself 
master of a hundred thousand or five hundred thousand 
pounds — ^where is the benefit? he may die the next 
week, and leave all the fruits of his long toils in a 
moment, — ^and go creeping into the next world, an 
empty desolate soul : *' Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee : then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided ?"* 

The only end which a wise man will hold up to 
himself as worthy of his immortal nature, and which 
every man should keep before himself as the true pur- 
pose of life here, is to become fitted for the long life 
hereafter. This life is for sixty or seventy years, — but 
that is for seventy milliona of years, and an infinity 
beyond 1 Which, then, is the more worthy of man's 
consideration and regard ? Yet, as this short life is, so 
will that long one be: the scale turns here,— and the 
beam, once down, can never rise again. Each day is 
making its mark upon us ; each month is bending our 
spirits in one direction or another; each year com- 
pletes its own volume of record ; and, by and by, the 
last volume and the last page will have been written, 
and Death will set his great seal on the whole book of 
life : no word or character can then be altered — no ! 
not to eternity. What an awful thought I And how 
can a thinking man» then — one who brings this truth 
before his mind — ^waste his precious days in the poor 
employment of laboriously heaping up gold and bank- 
notes beyond what he can use to any proper purpose, 
-—while the sands of his life are running so fast away, 
and he has done nothing yet towards accomplishing 
the great purpose of his being P 

* Luke ziL 20. 
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What, then, it may be asked should a man propose 
to himself in reference to thevmatter of wealth? what 
steps shocdd he take to bring himself — ^and thus assist 
in bringing society — ^into a state of true order in this 
regard? Is he to abandon his worldly employments 
and retire into solitude, as the true way to heaven? 
Not at all : no such thing is needed. We are to be in 
the world, but not of the world ; that is, not conform- 
ing ourselves to the world's present selish and evil 
ways: "I pray not," said the Saviour, "that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil."* A man may con- 
tinue his regular business,-^provided it be an honest 
and useful one : but he should not make the acquisition 
of weaUk the end be proposes to himself. To support 
his family in a proper and moderate manner, — ^to per- 
form the part of a good citizen, — to aid and serve his 
neighbor in the thousand ways which daily oppor- 
tunities offer, — thus, to be forming in his own heart 
that spirit of kindness and brotherly love, which is 
heaven in the soul, and at the same time to be setting 
an example to others, and so helping them to come 
into the same state : — this is the true end of living, 
and the true way to live. Thus, all would be advanc- 
ing on their way to heaven together, and this world 
would be a happy world; none would be poor, all 
would be comfortable even here, and at the same 
time be assuring to themselves eternal comforts, joys 
and blisses in the world to come. 

It is by considerations such as these, acting upon 
the individual mind, that the world is to be regene- 
rated. This is the only way, in which it can be 
• John xvii. 16. 
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brought out of its present state of disorder, poverty, 
and wretchedness. It is quite in vain to think to re- 
generate society by external means, — by collecting 
men into artificial groups, — by attempting to destroy 
the principle of competition, as is sometimes proposed, 
through the formation of Fourier associations or other 
external organizations. The demon of Self-love, let 
in among these societies, will tear them to pieces — 
as it has repeatedly done : what is the very root 
and source of this violent competition, but selfishness? 
It is of little use to seek to change the outward, 
while the inward remains unchanged, because the outer 
flows from the inner as the effect from its cause. Is , 
it not a waste of labour to be clearing out the stream 
below, while the fountain is continually pouring down 
muddy waters anew? "Out of the heart are the 
issues of life : " cleanse that, and all the outer life, 
whether private or public, will come of itself into 
order, and society will find itself insensibly re- 
organized : in the words of a humble but true-speak- 
ing Scottish poet, 

" When each reforms the world within, 
The world without will know no sin." 
There is no hope, therefore, for the thorough reform- 
ation of the world, except by the slow and gradual 
process of individual regeneration.* The world is 

♦ " To reform a world, to reform a nation,*' says Carlyle, " no 
wise man wonld undertake ; all bat foolish men know that the 
only solid, though far slower reformation, is what each begins 
and perfects in himself." — " Instead of mending the world, (the 
mania of the present day,)" remarks the admirable authoress of 
Woman's Mission^ " the best service we can do that world is to 
mead ourselves. As the old English adage says, * If each mends 
one, all will be mended.* '* 
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made up of individuals ; and it is very plain that as is the 
cliaracter of the individuals that compose the world, 
such will be the character of the world as a whole. 
That is surely a very shallow philosophy, which 
presumes man's condition to be the eifect of ctrcum" 
stances. Every day we see mind mastering circum- 
stances, changing circumstances, modifying circum- 
stances almost at its pleasure, thus showing itself to 
be, of the two, the superior and the cause, not the in« 
ferior and the effect. Put a man of ability and prin* 
ciple in what circumstances you will, and, with Divine 
aid, he will carve his way through them to excellence 
and to dignity ; while, on the other hand, one of an 
opposite character, though placed originally in the 
most favourable circumstances, will sink down and 
come to nothing. It is true, indeed, that untoward 
circumstances may be temporary obstacles to advance- 
ment, but they will be only temporary; and, with the en- 
ergetic, those obstacles, surmounted, will become them- 
selves stepping stones to higher stations and to loftier 
degrees of excellence. The greater exercise of mental 
power, called forth in the effort to overcome those ob- 
stacles, will in the end be the means of raising the in- 
dividual to a higher condition than he would otherwise 
have attained. So has Divine Providence beautifully 
ordained, that, with those who trust in Him, and keep 
on in the path of principle and duty, seeming evil shall 
be turned into higher good, — opposition itself into an 
aid and support. 

Thus man is not the '' creature of circumstances," 
but rather their creator. In the true view, indeed, — 
God is the Creator of all good and happy circum- 
stances ; for He is the sole Author of all good, and it 
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i8 by His unseen aid and support that the willing are 
able to overcome obstacles and rise to excellence : re- 
membering this, the just man will be grateful, not 
proud, at his advancement. That God, too, is the 
Creator of good and happy circumstances, and of no 
others, we may see by recurring to the original con- 
dition of man, when all outward things were beautiful 
and delightful, as his inward state was innocent and 
peaceful. When God had finished the work of crea- 
tion. He pronounced it " good " and " very good : " 
there was no evil in existence, without or within. But 
man, by the abuse of that moral liberty, with which, 
as man, he was necessarily endowed, perverted his 
nature, and turned that happy love of others with 
which he had been originally gifted, and by the pos- 
session of which he was an image of his Maker — ^into 
aelf'love. Hence evil and consequent unhappiness 
began to exist ; and from this source, also, came that 
perversion of out^vard things (called circumstances), 
which now so generally exists in the world. Thus man 
himself is the creator of all evil and perverse circum- 
stances : how unjust then to reproach God for it ! If, 
for instance, our cities are filled with narrow streets or 
lanes, into which the light and air of heaven can scarce 
enter, whose fault is it? Says Cowper, 

*^ God made the country, but man made the -town." 
Is it not from man's own evil that such things exist ? 
In some instances, as in the case of walled towns, this 
evil has arisen from the necessity of crowding the in- 
habitants into as small a space as possible, in order to 
lessen the extent of the walls to be defended. Bui 
what made walls necessary? Nothing but men's 
hostility to each other, which all springs from selfish- 
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ness and evil of heart. Here we see a host of dis- 
orderly circumstances, — ^bad ventilation, consequent 
unhealthiness, and numerous other physical and moral 
disadvantages resulting from the too narrow accommo- 
dation of a city population — ^all the direct effect of 
moral evil. Who made these circumstances? not God, 
but man. So, in cities where there are not walls, the 
existence of similar localities is the consequence of sel- 
fishness in the form of avarice. Although the good 
Creator has provided a plentiful extent of ground and 
room for all useful purposes, yet man, in his spirit of 
avarice, and in order to increase his gain, — ^to make 
what he terms the most of his ground,— crowds the 
dwelling-houses into the smallest possible space, and 
fills them with narrow, close apartments, into which 
disease enters together with the inhabitants, and a 
physical and moral pestilence spreads through the 
community. Is not this, again, the direct consequence 
of moral evil on the part of man ? Is it God's doing, 
or is it man's ? 

So, in all other cases. It is man's own evil of 
heart, that has produced, directly or indirectly, that 
disordered outward condition of things, which we call 
" bad circumstances." How unjust then, is it for a 
Byron or a Shelley, or other complainer of " this bad 
world," to charge the good Creator with a condition of 
things which is all manifestly of man's own producing ! 
Let such misanthropists look into their own hearts, 
and cast out the evil dwelling there, and they would 
then find themselves looking at the outward world with 
new eyes. They would at once perceive and acknow- 
ledge, that the present disordered state of things in 
civilized society, is the natural result of man's selfish- 
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ness and evil of heart, operating in a thousand different 
ways for ages past. They would not charge the evil 
upon the God above, but place it, where it belongs, at 
man's door. Neither would they fall into a state of des- 
peration about it. Having full belief in the boundless 
power, as well as infinite goodness and wisdom, of the 
Lord, and perceiving that nothing is needed for the 
operation of these but man's cooperation and receptive 
will, — ^they would see that there was a way out of this 
labyrinth, if they would but use the clue which God 
Himself has given; they would see that there are 
means by which the world may be reformed, both out- 
wardly and inwardly, if man will but make use of 
them. That clue is given — those means are pointed 
out — in the revealed Word : " Look unto me," saith 
the Lord, " and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth." 
— " Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes. Cease to do evil : 
learn to do well. Seek judgment; relieve the op- 
pressed; judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 
Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord : 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool. If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land."* Here the remedy is 
clearly pointed out. Let men, with one accord, but 
take these words to heart, and apply them to their 
lives and conduct, and a change would soon appear 
over the face of the world. First, let men look up to 
the Lord their Saviour, and believe in Him; this 
would open the mind to all heavenly influences, and 
introduce a power into man's heart, which would 
* Isaiah xlv. 22; 1. 16—19. 
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enable bim to prevail over his own eril passions and 
selfish desires. Then, in the next place, let him, under 
the guidance and support of this Divine influence, 
seek to bring into life and action the command above 
given. Let him, first, "cease to do evil." And re- 
membering that essential evil is selfishness, self-love,— 
and that essential good is love to others, let him strive 
to love his neighbor as himself, that is, " to do unto 
others, as he would they should do to him," which, 
together with love to God, is declared to be " the 
whole law and the prophets."! I^oing thus, he would 
begin at once to change the course of his life — not in 
general, merely, but in particular, — not in great things 
only, but in little things. For instance, those " well 
ofi^' in the world, would cease to press on anxiously 
for greater riches. They would say to themselves, 
" I have enough — I am comfortable — what need I 
more ? As to my children, — I do not mean to lay up 
fortunes for them : that is contrary to Divine order, 
and will be an injury to them rather than a benefit : 
let them work up to prosperity, as I did. Let me 
rather do good with that with which God has blessed 
me, and aid my less prosperous fellow-men to be com- 
fortable and happy, too." And how is he to do this? 
In a thousand different ways. It is not even necessary 
for him to leave his business, and "retire," as it is 
termed: there is no wisdom in that retiring: God 
made us to be active and useful as long as we live in 
this world, — ay, and for ever after. But while his 
regular business goes on, he can make that very busi- 
ness a means of giving employment and aid to hun- 
dreds: every such man can do this, if he has the 
• Matthew vii 12. 
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disposition. And let him begin, by being just and 
liberal to those he employs; paying good ample 
wages — ^remembering that "the laborer is worthy of 
his hire." You may see men, every day, even well, 
intentioned men, who talk much about "this wicked 
world" and grieve over the sad state of mankind, who 
unconsciously are doing much to keep up this very 
evil state of things, by their hardness and injustice to 
their own workmen. Let such think more of the 
toiling wife and little mouths which those workmen 
have at home to feed, — and let them make their hearts 
glad by good and liberal wages, and perhaps an oc- 
casional present to the faithful and industrious. Thus 
will they be just before they are generous. In fact, the 
truest way to be benevolent, is simply to be just and 
upright — to do to others in every case, and in all 
matters, as we would have them to do to us if we were 
in their place and they in ours. This principle alone, 
if carried fully out, would reform the world. 

This, then, is to " seek judgment" and to " relieve the 
oppressed." Then, having been first j.ust, and thought- 
ful of their neighbour's rights, — soon, generosity, or 
considerateness for their neighbour's distresses and 
wants, would follow of itself: for the door of heftvenly 
influences once opened into the heart by " doing justly," 
— the "loving mercy" would come quietly in un- 
observed, and the man would feel himself disposed to 
be kind and tender-hearted, ere he was aware. So 
that when an occasional opportunity was presented to 
"judge the fatherless and plead for the widow," he 
would soon find his words uttered, and his purse 
opened, too, in their behalf. 

Another way, in which the rich, and those in middle 
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circumstances — ^and all, iudeed — can do something, aud 
much, to relieve poverty, — is simply to be willing and 
to resolve to pay a fair and remunerating price for 
everything they buy. Now this wiU require more self- 
denial than would be at first supposed. We naturally 
wish to buy things "cheap," forgetting that in the 
simple indulgence of that selfish wish, we are injuring 
and distressing thousands. What is it that causes the 
sad "Song of the Shirt"* to be heard at the lonely 
midnight hour, where yon dim taper burns ? Stitch — 
stitch — stitch — the poor woman labors on, till the morning 
light appears, — all to get a few pence to procure the 
day's bread for her wretched self or her starving chil- 
dren. Who is it that causes this wretchedness ? It is 
not the fault alone of her hard employer. It is the 
fault, also, of the equally hard-hearted and selfish par- 
chaser, who grinds down the seller to the lowest pos- 
sible price, and thus in a manner compels him to have 
his work done as cheaply as possible, in order to make 
a living for himself, and to be able to compete with his 
fellow-tradesmen. The evil begins with the selfish 
public, and with the selfish individuals of whom the 
public is composed. But let every man— every Chris- 
tian man and woman — let every^ person of principle 
and benevolence and common justice — set their face 
against this wrong, — and a great change would follow, 
and the comfort and happiness of thousands be in- 
creased. Let every just-minded person resolve to avoid 
and discountenance "bargain" shops and "cheap" 

♦ See Hood's Song of the Shirt, So much was this toaching 
poem prized by the author himself, that he is said, at his death, 
to have requested these words to be ioscribed on his tomb : ** He 
sang the Song of the Shirt." 
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shops, and shops that profess to sell " below cost," — 
regarding them as the " mansions of cruelty," — as the 
places where souls and bodies are used up, and where 
blood and sinews are disposed of by weight and 
measure. Make up your mind to pay a fair and re- 
munerative price for every article you purchase ; and if 
you cannot afford to do that — go without. That is 
the Christian rule : and the man or woman who will 
not exercise suflScient self-denial to do that, is not en- 
titled, we conceive, to the character of being religious, 
or benevolent, or even honorable and just. 

It is in these little ways, that society is to be re- 
formed; it is by these private individual actions, 
chiefly, that the public good is to be attained, and 
poverty and wretchedness to be banished from the 
world. Littles compounded make up the whole — 
minutes repeated make the year. There is no doubt, 
indeed, that when the spirit of Christian justice and 
benevolence has thus once taken root in the heart, and 
has begun to put itself forth in these private ways, — 
then, also, men may, in their kindness of feeling, 
assemble together, and devise plans of united action 
for the general good. This will naturally follow. So- 
cieties for various benevolent objects will be formed : 
and at length even the legislative power will be 
reached, and public enactments will be passed for the 
relief of distress, and for the increase of the general 
comfort and welfare. But these things will be last, 
not first. Indeed, to be truly beneficial, legislative 
enactments will in general employ themselves rather in 
removing obstructions to the operation of principles of 
justice and benevolence existing in individual minds, 
and to the free circulation of worldly goods through 
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the commuuity, than in direct acts of benevolence. 
For instance, the abolition of such unjust institutions 
(existing in some countries) as the laws oi primogeniture 
and eniail^ affords an opportunity of this kind. Here 
human pride and selfishness has stepped in between 
the riches which God has given, and the whole mass 
of His children for whom they are intended, and seeks 
to confine these comforts to a few, while the many are 
left to suffer from want. This is manifestly unjust, 
and the permission of it is unworthy of a Christian 
legislature. As to " primogeniture," all children, 
plainly, should be regarded alike in the eye of the law, 
as they are in the eyes of every good parent : God re- 
gards aU His children alike. Where is the justice of 
one inheriting all the father's property, because he 
happen to come first into the world, while the others 
are left to envy and to poverty ? And as to the laws 
of " entail," — aU property should be left free to circu- 
late through the community, and find, like water, its 
own level : so will the wants of each and all be sup- 
plied. Enactments, too, should be made for the sup- 
port of education, universal education. What immense 
sums are yearly raised for poor-houses and jails ! The 
same, spent on schools, would educate probably all the 
children in the land, and save in great part the need of 
the former.^ And why stop to quarrel about creeds, in 
connection with popular education? There is a time 
for everything. Six days, we are commanded to do 
our worldly work, and the seventh to devote to the 
worship of the Lord. In the week-day schools, the 
object should be, chiefly, to instruct children in the 
means of doing their work and business in the world-^— 
to teach them to read, to write, to keep accounts, — to 
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teacli them geography, history, and other useful na- 
tural knowledges.* There is one day, a separate day, 
especially given for the purpose of religious instruction, 
— ^when the children, at Sunday-Schools, or by their 
parents at home, or in both ways, should be regularly 
and carefully taught the truths and commandments of 
the Holy Word. The two classes of duties are 
distinct, and they need not, and should not, interfere 
with each other. And when the cause of education is 
allowed altogether to stand still, and the children of the 
land to grow up uneducated, while the contest is 
raging as to what creed to educate them in, — we may 
be sure that the Divine Being cannot be pleased with 
such a course: for under the appearance of seeking 
His glory, we are neglecting His commands. 

Yes ! let every child in the land be educated. Thus 
will means be put into their hands for working their 
way through the world, and keeping themselves above 
the distresses of poverty. And if, at the same time, 
careful religious instruction be provided for them on 
the Lord's day, they will learn to avoid those sins of 
intemperance and other forms of evil indulgence, which 
lead to poverty and to crime. Thus, little by little, will 
society be reformed : the poor will be elevated, the rich 
will let themselves down ifrom their cold heights of 
pride, — and men will learn to meet each other on a 

* In the public schools of New England, and, we believe, 
of most of the United States, the Bible is used, but the law 
requires it to be " without note or comment." A chapter is 
simply read in the morning, either by the teacher alone or by 
the teacher and scholars together, as a part of morning worship. 
This course, as tending to inculcate a reverence for religious 
things and for the Holy Scriptures, and yet as being non-sec- 
tarian, is found to give general satisfaction. 
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common plane as brothers, and to travel on together 
in comfort and peace towards the " land of the blest" 
— their common home in eternity. So will men 
accomplish the great purpose of their being; so will 
they use this world and this life for the great and chief 
end for which it was given, — as a place of preparation 
for the next world and the life to come : so wiU man- 
kind be happy even here, while preparing to be happier 
still hereafter ; and all " shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away." 
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CHAPTER III. 

SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES CONSIDERED. 

In the two preceding chapters, we have sought to 
obviate difficulties in reference to the Divine Wisdom 
and Goodness, arising, from the existence of evils in 
man, in nature, and in society. It now remains to 
consider objections of a different class, namely, such 
as are derived from Scripture itself, God's revealed 
Word. Here, at least, it might be said, we should ex- 
pect to find the most unequivocal declarations of God's 
wisdom and goodness, — the most positive proofs, in 
His manner of addressing and dealing with His crea- 
tures, that He is a Being of pure love and mercy, as 
well as of infinite wisdom and power. And, indeed, 
such proofs and declarations are found inscribed on 
every page of Holy Writ: they abound throughout 
the Scriptures, as has-been fuHy shown in a previous 
chapter.* But, on the other hand — as may be and 
as often has been objected — ^there are declarations, also, 
of an opposite character ; there are statements in re- 
gard both to the sayings and doings of Jehovah, which 
at least appear to imply a nature the reverse of gentle 
and merciful ; or, at any rate, a mixed character, some- 
times kind and good, sometimes harsh and vindictive. 
And a consideration of these things has tended, in 
many instances, either to induce on the mind of the 
firm believer in the Scriptures an idea of God as a 
* See the chapter entitled " God Speaking." 
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stem and severe monarcli, rather than a loving and 
Heavenly Father, — or, what is a still sadder alternative, 
to lead benevolent minds into a state of doubt as to 
whether the Volume, purporting to be the Word of 
God, can be truly such, when it presents the Divine 
Being in a light so different fix)m that in which they 
would wish to regard Him. 

It wiU be our endeavor, in the present chapter, to 
show that neither of these alternatives is necessary; 
that there is a way of reconciling these seeming con- 
tradictions ; and that when the subject is viewed in a 
just light, the Holy Scriptures may stiU be adhered to, 
as truly the Word of God, and yet the Divine Being 
be seen to be a God of perfect love and goodness, as 
well as of infinite wisdom and power. 

And what, now, is the principle that can effect this 
reconciliation between statements so contradictory ? 
what is the consideration, which being kept before the 
mind while perusing the sacred volume, can render it 
aU satisfactory, can cause it all to shine alike, and can 
enable us to see, written in every page and every line, 
the word Love ? For as God is Love, and as God 
also is THE WoED, therefore, Love must not only be 
in every part of the Divine Word, but must actually 
constitute that Word. The great principle of inter- 
pretatton, the important consideration, which, kept 
before the mind, will so enlarge and elevate our view 
of the Scriptures, is an understanding of what may be 
termed the law of Accommodation, — which is the great 
law that ever regulates God's dealings with His crea- 
tures, the Infinite's dealings with the finite. To 
perceive the necessity of such a law, we have only to 
reflect on the infinite distance between God and man — 
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on the infinite superiority of the great SeK-existent 
Creator of the vast universe, and of all its stars and 
worlds and their countless inhabitants, — ^to one of us 
little beings, dwelling on one of those worlds ; in a 
word, on the distinction that exists between the finite 
and the Infinite, — ^for that alone expresses the difference 
between man and God. Kecollecting this, we shall 
perceive at once how vain it is for us to think of 
forming any just conception of the ways, the purposes, 
and the nature of such a Being, — any otherwise than 
through such Kevelation as He may choose to make 
of HimseK to us ; and, moreover, how impossible it 
must be for Him to reveal Himself to us in any other 
than a modified aspect, — in a form and appearance 
accommodated to our narrow and finite ideas. He 
Himself has declared that " no man can see God and 
live* :" nor is it any more possible for man to behold 
the infinite God, as He is in Himself, with the eye of 
the mind, than with the eyes of the body. The 
highest angels can have but a very imperfect under- 
standing of the Divine nature and doings : how much 
less, man. 

It will thus be readily seen, that the Divine Being, 
in aU His dealings with man, must necessarily accom- 
modate Himself continually to man's ideas. It will 
follow, that the aspect in which He will present Him- 
self to men, will vary with their characters, with their 
states of thought and feeling. When addressing or 
deaKng with men in a very gross and low state, 
ignorant and depraved, He would be compelled to 
speak to them in seemingly gross and harsh language, 
or they would neither comprehend nor be moved by 
* Exodus xxxiil. 20. 
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His words ; and obliged, also, to use rough and violent 
measures, or they would never yield nor obey. But, 
on the other hand, as they became more refined and 
elevated, more intelligent and pure. He would be able 
to address them in milder terms, use gentler measures, 
and reveal to them more of His true character. Now, 
here we see just the secret of the marked distinc- 
tion between the Old and New Testaments. It is 
God speaking in both, but addressing different classes 
of men, in different ages of the world. In the former, 
the Old Testament — especially the earlier part of it — 
there are recorded His addresses to, and dealings with, 
a people in a most rude and barbarous age, — ^when any 
other language than the most simple and direct, and 
accommodated to the appearances of the senses, would 
have been entirely unintelligible ; and when any other 
mode of address than that of positive and even harsh 
command would not have been regarded or listened to. 
Consider the character of the people with whom 
the Divine Being had undertaken to deal. Mankind, 
it 18 to be recollected, had sunk into a most gross, 
depraved, and idolatrous state, all the world over. 
Scarcely any knowledge or worship of the true God was 
left. Palestine, the ancient Holy Land, — ^with all the 
surrounding countries, — ^was filled with idolatry, cor- 
ruption, and wickedness : Egypt was in a similar state: 
Europe was then in great part a wildemess. In this 
emergency, a very remarkable course was pursued in 
order once more to restore amongst men a knowledge 
of the one and true God. A single individual was 
selected, and removed from his friends and kindred, 
and thus withdrawn, as far as possible, from his idola- 
trous associations : and then, by a series of direct reve- 
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lations and communications from the Divine Being, he 
was instructed in the worship of Jehovah. To this 
person, Abraham, was born a son, Isaac, who was led 
on in a similar course of Divine teachings ; and after 
him, his son, Jacob. And now, the time had arrived 
for this single family to expand into a people. To 
Jacob were bom no fewer than twelve sons : and after a 
time, through a course of providential circumstances, 
the patriarch with his children and grandchildren, 
seventy in aU, were induced to leave the land of Canaan, 
in which they had hitherto dwelt, and go into Egypt ; 
but with the Divine promise, that after growing there 
into a great nation, they or their descendants should 
one day be brought back again to inherit the land of 
their ancestors. Accordingly, after a period of about 
215 years (how far-reaching are the Divine plans !) 
when this family had become a people of some three 
millions in number, an individual of the same nation, 
but who had been brought up apart from them, and 
carefully instructed and prepared for his office — Moses 
— ^was sent to be their deliverer from the tyranny of 
the Egyptians, and their guide out of Egypt. In ac- 
complishing this object, a wondrous display of Divine 
and miraculous power was exhibited, as well for the 
purpose of convincing the Israelites that their deliverer 
was indeed the omnipotent Jehovah, as of compelling 
the Egyptians to let them go. Severe measures had to 
be taken, to make the latter yield. Plagues of various 
kinds were brought upon them, and the last and 
severest of all, the death of their first-born. Then, 
and not till then, they gave way, and consented at 
length to let the Israelites go; but even after that con- 
sent was given, they rose and pursued them, and 
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nothing but the overthrow of the Egyptians in tbe 
Sea by miraculous power, saved the Israelites from 
destruction. 

In the account of these transactions, recorded in the 
sacred Volume, an expression is used, which has often 
called forth animadversions as tending to detract from 
the Divine goodness and justice. It is said, that " the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, so that he would not 
let the Israelites go;" and it is asked — with some ap- 
pearance of truth— was it just to harden Pharaoh's 
heart, so as to cause him to do wrong, and then 
punish him for it ? But a little reflection will show, 
that this language is not to be taken literally, — that it 
is used merely in accommodation to man's gross ap- 
prehension of things, — ^in the same way as God is said 
to repent, to be angry, and to have other human pas- 
sions. It is to be remembered that this record was 
intended, originally, for the teaching and guidance of a 
people existing in a most rude and barbarous age, sur- 
rounded by idolatry, and just emerging from it them- 
selves ; a people, who had been accustomed to worship 
gods, endowed, according to common belief, with 
all the loves and hates, jealousies and revenges, of 
men ; and who were represented as having the power 
to throw their enemies into all bad and wretched 
states of mind and body, at their pleasure, as weU as 
to favor their worshipers with all happy and agreeable 
things and manifold advantages- Now, to suit these 
their gross ideas of Divinity, and to assure the Israel- 
ites that their own God, Jehovah, was truly omnipo- 
tent and above all other gods, and able to torment 
their enemies, and make them instruments for the 
exhibition of His own power, as well as to favour His 
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friends,— the above language and all similar expres- 
sions found in Scripture are used. Expressions more 
elevated or refined, the Israelites would not have un- 
derstood nor been affected by. 

That the Lord did not really harden Pharaoh's 
heart, nor was the cause of his evil and stubbornness, 
but that in truth Pharaoh hardened his own heart — is 
both directly implied and expressly declared in the sacred 
narrative. Thus, in the eighth chapter of Exodus and 
the fifteenth verse, it is said, " But when Pharaoh saw 
that there was respite, he hardened his heart, and 
hearkened not unto them, as the Lord had said ;" and 
again, in the thirty-second verse, "And Pharaoh har- 
dened his heart at this time also, neither would he let 
the people go." So, in the ninth chapter (verses 29, 
80, 34) : " And Moses said unto him. As soon as I 
am gone out of the city, I wiU spread abroad my 
hands unto the Lord, and the thunder shall cease, 
neither shall there be any more hail ; that thou mayest 
know that the earth is the Lord's. But as for thee 
and thy servants, T know that ye will not yet fear the 
Lord God, And when Pharaoh saw that the rain and 
the hail and the thunders were ceased, he mined yet 
more, and hardened his heart, he and his servants.'^ 

It win be found by one who carefully examines the 
Scriptures, that they always, in this way, explain them- 
selves ; that while, in one place, language is used such 
as was accommodated to the gross people to whom it 
was first addressed, — yet, in another place, usually not 
far off, there wiU be found other expressions that 
modify the former,— expressions that bring out the 
real truth, and show the Divine character as it really 
is. And this is, doubtless, intentionally so ordered by 
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the far-seeing and all-wise Author of the Scriptures, 
who had all men in view, when He wrote or dictated. 
His Word, — ^those of a fiitirre age as well as those to 
whom it was directly addressed. He knew who would 
• be reading it three thousand years from that time, as 
well as He knew who would read or listen to it when 
first it was uttered : and ife took care to accommodate 
it to both. And this character of accommodation to 
men of all times is one of the wonders of the Scrip- 
tures. It is this peculiarity, which enables it to hold 
thousands and millions of minds fast to its pages, in this 
our day, as well as in ages long past. Man's mind in 
every state and in every stage, from the rudest to the 
most cultivated, and from childhood to old age, finds 
food for itself, instruction and delight, in these won- 
derful Writings. The child pores over this narrative 
of the deliverance of the Israelites from their Egyptian 
bondage, with unflagging interest ; and when he comes 
to the expression about God's " hardening Pharaoh's 
heart," he thinks it a little strange, and wonders a 
moment, but soon he goes on again, doubting not that 
it is aU right, and can be explained in some way, which 
he wiQ understand as he grows older. It is good 
angels that keep him in this thought, — ^in this state of 
childlike belief and trust ; it is the Lord Himself, who, 
from the centre of His Word, beams forth not only 
rays of spiritual light into that childish mind, but also 
warmth and sweet peace into his heart, and makes 
him happy while reading this wondrous scroU, — so 
written that the simplest child can comprehend the 
meaning on its surface, while the highest angel cannot 
exhaust the wisdom that lies in its depths, for it is 
infinite and Divine. 
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It is for the same reason, too, that the good and 
pious, in all ages, have held fast to the sacred Volume, 
in spite of its many strange, and at first sight inex- 
plicable, statements and expressions; while, on the 
other hand, the caviller and the impious have always 
been able to find, in those peculiarities, objects for their 
attack. The latter, looking only for faults, blots, and 
defects, seize at once upon those strange and harsh ex- 
pressions, which, as already explained, the Volume 
necessarily contains on its surface, (or it would never 
have been suited for the time in which it was written, 
or for the people to whom it was first addressed) ; and 
holding these up in the brighter light of our day — a 
light which, in fact, has itself come from the pure 
beams of another part of the same Volume, the Gospel, 
— ^they strive to show their deformity and absurdity, 
their contrariness to genuine truth and goodness. And 
let them do so : it is but the carrion-bird seeking the 
food that it loves : they wish to find death and not life 
in the sacred Volume, and they find it. " With the 
pure thou wilt show thyself pure ; and with the froward 
thou wilt show thyself unsavory." God shows Himself 
(and His Word also) to men, just according to their 
states of mind. If they are in evil, they will see Him 
as evil, — " wrathful," " jealous," " furious ;" but if in 
good, they will see Him as good, gentle, loving, merci- 
ful : " with the merciful, thou wilt show thyself mer- 
ciful, and with the upright man thou wilt show thyself 
upright."* The simple good man, while reading his 
Bible, finds many things, indeed, which he cannot un- 
derstand, and which seem to him a little strange, — ^but 
he passes them by, saying to himself that it is not 
* 2 Samnel zxii. 26, 27. 
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wonderful that lie should not be able to understand 
everything in a Divine composition like this. One 
thing he knows, that there is enough there that be 
does understand, and which in his heart of hearts he 
feels to be true and to be God's Word ; and for the 
sake of that, if for no other reason, he wiU hold fast to 
the Holy Volume as long as he Hves. It has been a 
comfort to him in many an hour of sickness and trouble, 
and — ^let doubters say what they may — ^he desires to 
die with it under his pillow. 

But the pious man, who is at the same time in- 
telligent and thoughtful, and who would be glad to 
have some satisfactory solution of these difficult ques- 
tions, win always, we are persuaded, find at least a 
general explanation, by applying the principle that has 
been kid down — ^namely, that the Holy Scriptures (and 
the more ancient parts in particular) having been 
written in an age of the world, when mankind were in 
a comparatively rude and barbarous condition, the 
language of its letter was necessarily and most wisely 
accommodated, in a great degree, to their unrefined 
ideas. Keeping this in mind, the peculiarities referred 
to win not prevent the Christian from receiving benefit 
and delight from the same Volume, because, as before 
said, its Divine Author has taken care to introduce an 
abundance of passages and expressions which neutralize 
or modify the effect of the others, by throwing light 
upon their true meaning, — and which reveal the Divine 
character in its true tenderness and beauty. For 
instance, the enlightened reader finds Jehovah calling 
Himself, to the Jews, a "jealous God," and describing 
Himself as " angry" and even "furious," against the 
disobedient, and threatening them with destruction. 
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But wliat does lie see to be the obvious meaning of 
those expressions ? He calls Himself before the Jews, 
a "jealous God/' that is. One who is imwilling that 
any other god than Himself should be worshiped: 
why ? because He wished to prevent the Jews from 
sinking into idolatry, like that of the nations around 
them, and thus to save their souls and those of 
their posterity from the low and degraded state into 
which the worship of idols sinks the mind. It might 
have appeared to the Jews, that He was speaking for 
His own sake, and because He desired to be wor- 
shiped ; whereas it was for their sakes and to secure 
their elevation and happiness, that He so spoke. 

In like manner, when God represents Himself in the 
Scriptures as "angry" and " wrathftd" against those 
that disobey, and as threatening them with His " ven- 
geance," unless they turn from the evil of their ways, 
what is the plain interpretation of this language ? Not 
that it can be supposed for a moment, that the iafinite 
Divine Being is inflamed with the feeling of angety 
which is a merely human passion, and the existence of 
which with Him would be as contrary to His attribute 
of wisdom and omniscience, as to that of love and 
goodness. For anger is a passion produced in the 
mind by an attack upon its self-love or by opposition 
to its desires, and is in its very nature a sudden 
passion : consequently it can have no existence with a 
mind that foreknows aU things — ^that foresees all the 
opposition and all the disobedience of men, for ages 
beforehand. Still less can the passion of anger exist 
with a mind that is essential love, and which is at the 
same time, unchangeable; and both these the Lord 
declares Himself to be. " The Lord," says the 
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Psalmist, " is good to all, and His tender mercies are 
over all His works."* This language is most com- 
prehensive : none are excepted from His love, not even 
the evil. This is still more distinctly affirmed in the 
Gospels, where it is declared that He is " kind" even 
"to the unthankful and to the evil."t Moreover, 
from this state of mind He never varies or changes ; 
" 1 am the Lord : I change not : therefore ye sons of 
Jacob are not consumed J;" "With whom," says 
the Apostle, "is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning." § This language is sufficiently clear : God is 
Love, and never other than Love; He. is Good to all, 
and never otherwise than Good. Then, what can be 
the meaning of the terms " anger," " fury," and the 
like, which occur so frequently in the Old Testament, 
in speaking of Jehovah ? How plain to see that these 
expressions describe, in fact, the state of man in re- 
ference to God, rather than of God in relation to man ! 
When men plunge themselves into sin, and so bring 
themselves into a state of opposition to their good 
Creator, He becomes darkened before their minds. 
Through the cloud and mist which their own evil 
passions call up around them. He appears, in the 
distance, as frowning and revengeftd, and about to 
pour out His wrath upon them in punishment of 
their misdeeds — ^because their own consciences convict 
them of deserving such, and because there is burning 
in their own hearts hatred against Him, which they 
interpret into a like feeling in Him towards them. 
But, as the sun of nature shines ever calmly and ever 
the same, though as beheld through the mists and 

* Psalm cxlv. 9. f Luke vi. 36. 

X Malachi iii. 6. § James i. 17. 
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douds that arise from the earth, he appears of all hues 
and aspects — sometimes dim and obscure, sometimes 
red and. fiery, and sometimes as blotted out altogether : 
— so, the Heavenly Sun, the Lord, appears to men 
variously in their various states of mind, — sometimes 
bright and smiling, sometimes cold and hard, some- 
times flaming with anger — and even, at times, " the 
fool saith in his heart, There is no God." Nevertheless 
God IS, and He is the same: He shines on and 
smiles on, ever, with the same beaming love, over 
angels and men, giving light and life to aU. It is 
man that changes, not God. As the earth turns away 
from the sun, and so makes its own night, though it 
appears as if it were the sun that set and left the 
earth — so man, averting his heart from God, produces 
his own mental night, though, in that evil state, it ap- 
pears to him as if God had produced it. 

Now, the language of Scripture is often expressed 
in accordance with this appearance, instead of accord- 
ing to the fact as it really is ; — just as we say, " the 
sun sets," though every well informed person knows 
that the sun does not in fact move at all, but that it is 
the earth that moves and turns itself away from the 
sun. Yet even philosophers may and do use this 
language in common parlance, and say "the sun 
sets ; " but every thinking hearer puts the right con- 
struction upon it, and no harm ensues from thus speak- 
ing according to the appearance. In like manner. 
Scripture often speaks of the Divine Being, in a way 
accommodated to the ideas of man, and in accordance 
with the appearances existing in man's mind. For 
instance, it is said in one place, that God turns 
away and hides His face from man : thus, in 
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Isaiah,* " Thou hast hid Thy face from us, and hast 
consumed us because of our iniquities." But in 
another place in the same prophet, it is declared what 
it is that causes the appearance of God's face being 
hid, namely, something in man's own miad coining 
like clouds between ; thus : " But your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God, and your sins 
have hid His face from you."t But in a third place, 
the real fact is stated, and the real relation of man to 
God shown, and that the turning away is on man's 
part ; thus : " They have turned imto me the back, 
and not the face." J So, in one place it is said, " The 
Lord revengeth, and is furious §:" yet in the very 
next verse, it is said, "The Lord is slow to anger;" 
and in another place, " Fury is not in me."|| And it 
may be observed, as something curious, that, very 
often, after the most terrible threatenings against men 
for their sins, — presently, the Divine voice softens 
down rato tenderness, like that of a father dutifully 
but unwillingly rebuking his children for their good : 
he cannot long retain the countenance of anger, while 
his heart really melts with love. For instance, in 
Isaiah, this passage : " For a small moment have I 
forsaken thee; but with great mercies will I gather 
thee. In a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a 
moment; but with everlasting kindness will I have 
mercy on thee."^ So, in another place: "Ye have 
forsaken me, and served other gods ; wherefore I will 
deliver you no more. Go and cry unto the gods, 
which ye have chosen : let them deliver you in the 
time of your tribulation. And the children of Israel 

* Ixiv. 7. t li^' 2. t Jeremiah xxxii. 38. 

§ Nahum i. 2. || Isaiah xxva 3. f liv. 7, 8. 
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said unto tlie Lord, We have sinned : do Thou unto 
us whatsoever seemeth good unto Thee; deliver us 
only, we pray Thee, this day. And they put away the 
strange gods from among them, and served the Lord : 
and His soul was grieved for the misery of Israel."* 
Here we see, the moment man changes, the Lord 
appears to change : the instant man refraias from sin, 
the Lord at once appears kind and good again. Yet 
we know, from Scripture itself, as well as from 
reflection, that there can be no changes in the infinite 
God : but He appears to men just according to their 
varying states, and the narrative describes Him in 
the aspect in which He appears to them. In like 
manner, it is said sometimes that God repents, and 
again that He does not repent. Thus, " God is not a 
man, that He should lie, neither the Son of man, that 
He should repent. "f And again, " The Strength of 
Israel will not lie nor repent ; for He is not a man, 
that He should repent. "J But elsewhere it is said, 
" The Lord repented Him of the evil which He 
thought to do unto His people §;" and also that "It 
repented the Lord that He had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved Him at His heart." || Now it is 
plain that a Being of infinite wisdom and all fore- 
knowledge cannot repent, because He can neither err 
nor be disappointed, — ^and these are what cause one to 
repent of any course. But such language is used to 
suit man's simple ideaSj and to convey the impression 
of God's displeasure at sin, as well as of His readiness 
to forgive, the moment man refrains from sin. 

* Judges X. 13—16. f Numbers xxiiL 19. 

i 1 Samuel xv. 29. § Exodus xxxii. 14. 

II Genesis vi 6. 
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Thus we see the manner in which the Scriptures are 
written, sometimes speaking according to the appear- 
ance, and sometimes declaring the exact fact of the 
case. The former utterance is intended for men in a 
simple and rude age, or for men in any age, indeed, when 
in an uninstructed or perverse state of mind, — as also 
for children, aU of whom must be addressed in the lan- 
guage of appearances, or they would not understand : 
whereas, the latter form of speaking, namely, that 
which is in accordance with genuine truth, is intended 
for aU that are able to receive it, — for the pure- 
minded and the reflecting. Such an adaptation of the 
Scriptures to the different conditions and views of men, 
must be acknowledged to be a proof of the Divine 
wisdom, and shows the manner in which the All-wise 
Creator accommodates Himself to His weak and finite 
creatures. To cavil, then, at the Sacred Volume for 
containing these expressions, is as unreasonable as it 
would be to find fault with a man of science for saying 
"the sun is setting," instead of saying pedantically, 
" the earth is now turning away from the sun." The 
wise man suits his mode of address to the character of 
his hearers ; and the AU-wise God accommodates His 
truth to His creatures, even in their simplest and 
lowest states. " The Old Testament," says Dr. Pye 
Smith, " describes the character and operations of 
Jehovah, in language borrowed from the bodily and 
mental constitution of man, and from those opinions 
concerning the works of God in the natural world, 
which were generally received by the people to whom 
the blessings of revelation were granted." — " Constant 
reference," adds Dr. Hitchcock, " is made to material 
images, to human feelings and conduct, as if the people 
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addressed were almost incapable of spiritual and ab- 
stract ideas. This, of course, gives a notion of God 
infinitely beneath the glories of His character ; but, to 
uncultivated minds, it was the only representation of 
His character, that would give them any idea of it. 
Nay, even in this enlightened age, such descriptions 
are far more impressive than any other, upon the mass 
of mankind; while those, whose minds are more en- 
lightened, find no difficulty in inculcating the pure 
truth respecting God, even from these comparatively 
gross descriptions."* 

Of a similar character are the passages and expres- 
sions, which describe God as the author of evil. For 
instance, in Isaiah f: "I form the light, and create 
darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I, the Lord, 
do all these things." Now, that God cannot, in fact, 
be the author of evil, is evident from the consideration 
that opposite things cannot flow from the same source : 
the same fountain cannot pour forth both sweet and 
bitter waters. Now, that God is good, and the Author 
of all good, — ^both Divine Revelation and right reason 
most plainly teach: consequently He cannot be evil 
nor the author of evil; for that wouJd imply a contra- 
diction. Moreover, He commands us to hate evil: 
" Hate evil," He says, " and love good ;" " seek good, 
and not e\il." J Now, if God were evil, this would be 
a command to hate Himself: whereas we are com- 
manded to love God with all our heart, and mind, and 
strength. Moreover, He puts Himself and evil di- 
rectly in contrast, thus : "Ye that love the Lord, hate 
evil." § So, if God were the author of evil, then the 

• Religion of Geohgy^ Lecture II. f xlv. 7. 

X Amos. v. 14, 15. § Psalm xcvii. 10. 
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words, " Hate evil," would be a command from God 
to hate one of His own works and productions, — ^which 
is absurd. Thus, it is plain that God was not and 
could not have been the creator of evil, in the simple 
sense of those words. Tet, in one sense. He may be 
said to be the author of evil — namely, in the sense that 
He is the author of all power and all life. The force 
with which the murderer strikes the death-blow, is the 
gift of God, as is also the life and strength by which 
he exists and is enabled to stand on his feet: and 
were not such life and strength communicated from 
God every moment, man would not be able to do any 
deed either evil or good. And in this sense, God may 
be said to be the author of evil, because no evil could 
be done by man, without such power given from God. 
Tet God is not truly the author of the evil in the deed 
— He is only the source of the power : the evil consists 
in the wrong use of the power, — and for this, man alone 
is responsible. That power God gives and intends for 
good ; but man, abusing his faculty of moral freedom 
(necessary to him as man), perverts the power and 
exercises it for evil: and thus man is, in fact, the 
author of evil. 

The great truth intended to be conveyed in the 
above passage of Isaiah, is, that God is the one 
Creator of all things — ^that there is no distinct creator 
and source of evil, such as has been imagined in the 
Oriental theologies. Now, the value of this truth will 
be seen to be very great, if we consider the age in 
which it was announced. At the time this prophecy 
of Isaiah was written, and long after, a very different 
doctrine prevailed throughout the Eastern world. 
The famous system of Zoroaster, for instance, which 
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was tte religion of Persia, and was extensively received 
tlirough other parts of Asia, taught that there had 
had existed from eternity, not One, but Two, self- 
existent Beings — ^Two Creators: the one, Ormuzd, 
the author of all good ; and the other, Aheiman, the 
source of all evil: and that there was a ceaseless 
contest between these opposing kingdoms of light and* 
darkness. In like manner, the system of the Gnostics, 
a sect very numerous and widely spread in the early 
ages of Christianity, held that there were from eternity 
two distinct Existences, namely, God, the author of 
all good, and Mattbe, the source of all evil ; that in 
man these two powers meet, and hence the constant 
struggle between the flesh and the spirit. Now, we 
may perceive that such an idea as this, received into 
the mind, corrupts the first principles of religion, both 
speculative and practical, and tends to induce despair. 
If there be a self-existent, eternally existent, source of 
evil, then evil is a part of the original constitution of 
things, and consequently would have existed whether 
man had sinned or not. This idea at once presents to 
the mind a dark picture of the system of the universe, 
which saddens all man's views ; and it also materially 
affects the view of man's responsibility, and of all the 
doctrines dependent upon it. Again, if this source of 
evil be matter, then, in our material bodies, we are 
carrying about with us a load of essential evil. Such 
a thought is sufficient to cast a gloom over all our 
existence in this world, and even to throw its baneful 
shadow far into the next. 

Now, how different is the system of Kevealed Re- 
ligion. This teaches that evil is not a part of the 
original constitution of things, — ^that in the beginning 
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all was good, derived from the One good Creator of all 
things ; but that man, being necessarily endowed with 
freedom of will, in order that he might be a likeness of 
his Maker, a qtuui independent being, seeming to think, 
feel, and act for himself, — did, in the course of time, 
abuse that freedom, and so brought disorder into his 
constitution and into the world : stfll, that by turning 
&gain to his Maker and Saviour, in a spirit of humble re- 
pentance and dependence, he may once more be brought 
back to order and to happiness. And to this hope is 
added the positive prophecy and promise, that the world 
shall be again brought into a state of goodness and joy, 
and the end be like the beginning. Now, this view 
throws a cheerful light both over our individual ex- 
istence, and also over the world and the destiny of man. 
It was, then, to destroy the great frmdamental falsity 
just described, and to establish the vital truth that 
there is but One Creator and Source of all things, — • 
that it is declared in Isaiah — "I am the Lord and 
there is none else ; I form the light and create darkness ; 
I make peace and create evil : I, the Lord, do all these 
things," Here, the statement is made in broad general 
terms, so as to make a strong impression on the mind, 
of the oneneas of the Creator. To modify it in this 
place, by any exceptions or explanations, would de- 
stroy the effect, and, moreover, would lead simple minds 
into confusion. The Sacred Volume was intended, not 
as a book of philosophy, but of practice, — the All-wise 
Creator knowing well, that if the Itfe was but made 
right, philosophy would follow, in good time — ^if not in 
this world, in the next. Wisdom ever follows in the 
train of goodness : secure the latter, and the former 
1^411 come of itself: from the flame of love in the 
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heart, a bright and heavenly light irradiates the under- 
standing. Let man but receive, not into his head only, 
but into his hearty the perception that his God and 
Heavenly Father is a Being of infinite love and good- 
ness, as is declared throughout the Holy Scriptures — 
and he will find little difficulty in explaining and recon- 
ciling such passages as speak of Grod as angry, and as 
the Creator of evil, and the like : he wiU easily perceive 
the modified sense in which such expressions are to be 
understood. He wiU find little difficidty in explaining 
them, so as to reconcile them with the other portraitures 
of the Divine nature. Here, for instance, in the same 
passage it is said, that God '* creates darhte^y But 
in what sense does he create darkness ? Darkness is 
not a positive thing, — ^it is the mere absence of light. 
The meaning simply ia, then, — ^not that any darkness 
flows from God, or from the Sun, but that the Creator 
has so constituted the material universe, that when the 
earth turns herself away from the sim, the part so 
averted, cannot have the light of the sun, and conse- 
quently is in that temporary state of absence of light, 
which we call darkness. In an analogous sense, the 
Creator has so formed man, that by averting his 
thoughts and affections from God, he brings himself 
into a state of mental darkness, disorder, and unhappi- 
ness. And in this sense, the Creator may be said to 
be the Author of evil*— having so constituted man that 
evil was possible to him. Yet, in a true sense, God is 
not the author of evil, because He gave man all power 
to refrain from evil if he would, — and expressly taught 
and commanded him, not thus to turn himself aAvay 
from his Maker, warning him of the consequences if he 
did. But man disobeyed, and so brought evil on him- 
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self* But if it be furtber asked, why God so con- 
stituted man tliat evil was possible to him under any 
circumstances whatever — we must refer the inquirer to 
a previous chapter, where the question is discussed at 
large .♦ Suffice it here, to say in general terms, that 
man, otherwise constituted, would not have been, man, 
but rather like the inferior animals, — ^which, indeed, 
connot violate the order of their natures, but which, 
nevertheless, in that inability to change, are incapable 
of rising as well as of falling, and are utterly prevented 
irom making, as man can, perpetual advances towards 
perfection.! 

* See Part IL, Chapter I., Section 11. 

t From the remark, above made, that the maimer in which 
evil came into existence bears a general analogy to that in which 
darkness is produced, — ^we would by no means be understood to 
imply that therefore eyil is the mere absence of good, as dark- 
ness is the absence of light. That would be carrying the analogy 
too far. Evil is not the mere absence of goodness, but it is the 
opposite of goodness, — the perversion of goodness. As explained 
in a previous chapter, evil is menial life perverted : evil is the 
stream of life, — which flows from God good and pure into man*8 
mind, — perverted or changed from its original nature by being 
received into a diseased mental organism. The life so flowing 
in from God is essential love — ^that is, love of others (for love is 
the mind*s life) ; but by being received into perverted or dis- 
torted mental receptacles, it becomes changed into self-love — 
also into the various disordered inclinations proceeding from self- 
love, as corrupt lusts and passions, the fire of anger, hate, re- 
venge. This is precisely represented in nature, by the heat of 
the sun, — ^which is in itself good and useful, and, as it were, the 
life of vegetation, — ^being turned into what is deadly and poison- 
ous, when it falls into plants of a certain nature. Each plant 
turns that solar fire into an instrument for producing its own 
fruits, whether useful or noxious: so the murderer strikes a 
death-blow by means of the same power, as that with which the 
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To proceed, now, with our general subject. It may 
next be said, perhaps, that the difficulties which Scrip- 
ture presents, in regard to the divine wisdom and 
goodness, are not confined to certain phrases and ex- 
pressions, but that they embrace also the records of 
institutions established, and of actions performed or 
enjoined, by Jehovah. Deeds, it may be said, speak 
louder than words ; and are not many of the strange 
ordinances enjoined upon the Israelites, for instance, 
and the cruel acts imposed upon them as duties, of a 
character revolting to our ideas of mercy and good- 
ness? Look, for example, at the sacrificial worship, 
instituted amongst the IsraeUtish people, in which 
great numbers of innocent animals were continually 
slaughtered as offerings to Jehovah; and again, at 
the seemingly cruel command to destroy their enemies, 
the Canaanites, men, women, and children, and to 
leave nothing alive: how can such instructions be 
reconciled with the character of a Being of essential 
love and goodness? We will briefly consider these 
two points. 

good man extends his hand in charity. In each caae, the life is 
from God, but the bad man perverts that life from its trae pur- 
pose into an instrument of evil. Thus, evil is not a mere nega- 
tive, but a positive, quality, — inasmuch as the perversion of a 
thing is very different from the absence of that thing : a blow is 
something more than the absence of a kiss. If it be argued, 
that, if evil be a positive thing, that would make man a 
creator, since man is declared to be the author of evil, — ^we 
answer, No I man is simply gifted with power to modify^ or as it 
were hend^ a substance already created. Evil is good perverted 
— that is, love or mental life perverted. The substance of the 
thing is created by God; but the perverted ./&r»i, which that 
substance has been made to assume, is caused by man. 
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And, first, in regard to the institntion of sacrifices. 
This, again, was an accommodation to the ideas and 
usages of a barbarous age. By an examination of the 
early history of nations, it will be found, that through- 
out the whole world, in ancient times, worship by 
sacrifices existed. Among the tribes of Asia, of Eu- 
rope, and even of distant America, — amongst Greeks, 
Komans, and barbarians of all descriptions, — sacrificial 
worship was practised. More than this, the offering 
up of kuman sacrifices very widely Nprevailed. The 
Phoenicians offered up children to their idol Molodi ; 
as did also the German nations, and the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, to their gods. When Cortez took the city 
of Mexico, he found it full of altars, from which con- 
tinually streamed the blood of human victims. Among 
the Greeks, the famous tale of Agamemnon offering up 
his daughter Iphigenia, shows the same idea existing 
with that people. Whence arose so strange a custom? 
It doubtless had its origin in a tradition, widely spread 
at an early day through the world, and derived no 
doubt from ancient prophecy, that the Son of God was 
to offer Himself up a sacrifice for mankind. Hence, it 
was thought meritorious and pleasing to the Deity, to 
offer up their children in sacrifice. 

Now, the Israelites, in common with other nations, 
had this mistaken but deeply rooted idea of the merito- 
riousness of worship by sacrifices, and especially by 
human sacrifices. We see this tendency, throughout 
their history. We see this pictured in the touching 
narrative of Jephtha's vow.* We see the same in their 
inclination to sacrifice their children, and to "cause 
their sons and daughters to pass through the fire," in 
* See Judges xl 80 — 10. 
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worship of Moloch — ^and this in despite of, and in dis- 
obedience of, the express commands of Jehovah.* It 
was, doubtless, also, owing to the same tendency exist- 
ing in the mind of Abraham, that he was tempted to 
offer up his son Isaac.f It is stated, indeed, that 
" God tempted Abraham ;" but this is spoken only 
according to the appearance, for it is declared by the 
Apostle, that " God tempts no man, but every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust and 
enticed."J It was no doubt permitted as a trial of 
Abraham's faith; but the trial, in all probability, 
would not have been made in that form, had not such 
a tendency existed in Abraham's mind. Moreover, his 
being commanded to stay his hand and not slay Isaac, 
would be an intimation both to him and to his pos- 
terity, the Jewish people, that the Divine Being did 
not desire such sacrifices ; and thus the result of the 
temptation, would be rather to free them from the 
error, than to confirm them in it. 

Such being the condition of the Israelitish mind, we 
may see that it would have been impossible to institute 
any Church or form of worship amongst that people, 
of which sacrifices of some kind did not form a part. 
It would have been in opposition to the whole idea of 
the age. But to prevent their indulging in the cruel 
practice of human sacrifices, it was allowed them to 
offer in sacrifice inferior animals. And this permission 
being necessary, the various minute directions given in 
regard to the mode of sacrifice, and the kinds of 
animals to be sacrificed, was, doubtless, both for the 
purpose of drawing their attention wholly away from 

* See Jeremiah xxxiL 85; also, 2 Kings xxi. 6. 
t Genesis xxii. X James i. 13, 14. 
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human sacrifices, and also in order to cany out those 
forms of representative worship, which characterized 
the Jewish Dispensation. 

To show that this view of the case is the correct 
one, and that the Divine Being did not at all desire 
sacrifices, but that they were only tolerated in accom- 
modation to the state of the Israelitish people, we may 
adduce the following pointed passages: "To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me, 
saith the Lord : I am fiiU of the burnt-offerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in 
the blood of bullocks or of lambs, or of he-goats. 
When ye come to appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hand, to tread my courts? Bring no 
more vain oblations : incense is an abomination unto 
me. — Wash you, make you dean ; put away the evil 
of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil : learn to do well ; seek judgment, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow."* 
And again : " For thou desirest not sacrifice : else 
would I give it : thou delightest not in burnt-offering. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise."t 
And again : " Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before the high God ? Shall I come 
before Him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year 
old? WiU the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I 
give my first-bom for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul ? He hath shown thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of 
* Isaiah L 11—17. f Psalm li. 16, 17. 
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thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?"* 

Thus does the genuine truth, the real nature and 
character of our God, break out, here and there, through 
the appearances of the letter, like the sun breaking 
through douds. 

Let us turn, now, to the other question — ^the com- 
mand given to the Israelites to exterminate their 
enemies. There is, indeed, at first view, an appearance 
of cruel severity in- this; but when we look more 
deeply into the case, we find the cause of that severity. 
When a tribe or people, by a long course of indxdgence 
in wickedness, has sunk itself into the lowest state of 
degradation and corruption, that tribe or people has 
always, in the Divine Providence, been at length cut 
off. This is done, seemingly, indeed, as an act of 
vengeance for their sins ; and so it is expressed in the 
letter of Scripture — ^because, as often before remarked, 
the language of the letter is such as accommodates itself 
to man's ideas of things: and to the wicked, when 
punishment comes upon them, it seems an act of 
violence and vengeance on the part of the inflicter. 
But, in reality, all such dispensations proceed, not from 
vengeance, but fix)m the mercy of the Divine Being- 
mercy to mankind at large, and in order to deliver the 
world from a moral pestilence. It is a wise proverb, 
that " mercy to the wicked is cruelty to the good." 
The judge, who from feelings of misplaced compassion 
discharges the criminal, and thus lets him out again 
upon society, is chargeable with cruelty instead of 
mercy ; for while gratifying the selfish wishes and bad 
• Micah vi 6 — 8. 
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propensities of one individttal, he is doing injury to 
hundreds. But, on the other hand, the wise and firm 
judge, by punishing the guilty, is, in fact, protecting 
the innocent, and guarding society from harm: thus 
he is truly kind and benevolent, as well as just. It 
is upon this principle, that the Divine Being, the 
great Judge of all, deals with His creatures. Even as 
a Judge, He is still and ever influenced by love, as well 
as by truth. He is not stem and vindictive, though it 
may appear so to those who suffer for their sins : just 
as, to the criminal, it appears as if the judge who con- 
demns him were vindictive and cruel, though he is, in 
fact, but calmly administering the law; and the law 
itself is formed on principles of mercy and true bene- 
volence, for the end of protecting society agamst its 
disturbers and destroyers. In like manner, the Great 
Governor of aU, who makes and administers the laws of 
the universe, has ordained those laws for the guidance 
and for the protection of the good — ^for the purpose of 
bringing to happiness and of protecting in peace all 
those who are willing to obey them and thus to do 
His righteous will. Those, consequently, who are un- 
willing to yield to the Divine guidance— who oppose 
and run counter to the laws of order, by which the 
great Society of the universe is governed and pie- 
served, and who seek to infest and disturb that Society 
—as all the wicked do — must be punished ; and this, 
not in vengeance, but for the necessary protection of 
the good. Divine law, like all right human law, is not 
vindictive, but protective ; and thus is essentially mer- 
ciful and kind, having the good and happiness of man- 
kind for its object. 

Now, apply these principles to the case before us. 
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We have abundant testimony that the nations who 
oocupied the land of Canaan and the surrounding 
countries, had been long sunk in the grossest. idolatry, 
sensuality, and wickedness. Look, for example, at the 
instance of Sodom. " And the Lord said. Because the 
cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and because their 
sin is very grievous, I will go down now and see 
whether they have done altogether according to the cry 
of it which is come unto me ; and if not, I will know.'* 
How gently is this expressed, and how plainly intended 
for the simplest capacity, even that of a child ! The 
narrative proceeds, and describes, in touching language, 
Abraham's intercession for the city, "And the men* 
[the angels] turned their faces from thence, and went 
towards Sodom: but Abraham stood yet before the 
Lord. And Abraham drew near, and said, * Wilt thou 
also destroy the righteous with the wicked? Perad- 
venture there be fifty righteous within the city : wilt 
thou also destroy and not spare the place, for the fifty 
righteous that are therein ? That be far from thee to 
do after this manner, to slay the righteous with the 
wicked, and that the righteous should be as the wicked 
— that be far from thee : shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?' And the Lord said, *K I find in 
Sodom ffty righteous within the city, then will I 
spare all the place for their sakes.' And Abraham 
answered and said, ' Behold now, I have taken upon 
me to speak unto the Lord, which am but dust and 
ashes. Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty 
righteous: wilt thou destroy all the city for lack of 
five?' And He said, *If I find there /(W^y and Jive, I 
wiQ not destroy it.' And he spake unto Him yet again 
and said, * Peradventure there shall be forty found 
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there/ and He said, * I will not destroy it for forty's 
sake.' And lie said unto Him, * O, let the Lord not 
be angry, and I will speak, * Peradventure there shall 
thirty be found there.' And He said, * I wHl not do 
it, if I find thirty there.* And he said, * Behold now, 
I have taken upon me to speak imto the Lord : per- 
adventure, there shall be twenty found there.' And He 
said, ' I will not destroy it for twenty's sake.' And he 
said, * O let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak 
yet but this once: peradventure ten shall be found 
there. And He said, ' I wiU not destroy it for ten's 
sake.' "♦ 

Nevertheless, Sodom was destroyed, — showing that 
there were not ten, and presumably not one individual 
in that city, who was not given up to sin and wicked- 
ness. That this was the case with all, old and young, 
is expressly stated, in the following chapter, where the 
people of Sodom are described as gathering round 
Lot's house, with purposes of violence : " The men of 
the city, the men of Sodom, compassed the house 
round, both old and young, all the people from every 
quarter."! The young children, indeed, could not yet 
have entered into their plans of iniquity, though they 
might have been among the crowd. But what could 
be expected of children growing up under such cir- 
cumstances, and with such examples of wickedness 
daily before and on all sides of them, but that they 
should infallibly become heirs of iniquity; and in- 
heriting the propensities, would come at length also 
into all the wicked practices, of their fathers ? In such 
case, would it not be a mercy to remove them from the 
world, and thus take them from certain contamination ? 
* Genesis xviii. 20—32. f Genesis xix. k 
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To destroy such a people, then, from off the face of the 
earth, was plainly a needful purification of the world, a 
moral benefit to mankind. 

Now, similar was the character of the nations whom 
the Israelites were commanded to destroy. The only 
difference in the cases, is, that instead of destroying 
them by fire, as was done with Sodom, the Almighty 
thought fit to exterminate them by the sword, and the 
Israelites were made the instruments of that destruc- 
tion. That those nations were destroyed on account of 
their toickedness, is expressly and repeatedly stated. 
Thus : — " Hear, Israel : Thou art to pass over 
Jordan, this day, to go in to possess nations greater 
and mightier than thyself, cities great and fenced up to 
heaven; a people great and tall, the children of the 
Anakims, whom thou knowest, and of whom thou 
hast heard say. Who can stand before the children of 
Anak ? Understand, therefore, this day, that the Lord 
thy God is He which goeth over before thee; as a 
consuming fire. He shall destroy them, and He shall 
bring them down before thy face : so shalt thou drive 
them out and destroy them quickly, as the Lord hath 
said unto thee. Speak not thou in thine heart, after 
that the Lord thy God hath cast them out from before 
thee, saying. For my righteousness the Lord hath 
brought me in to possess this land: but for t/ie 
wkkedneas of these nations, the Lord doth drive them 
out from before thee. Not for thy righteousness, or 
for the uprightness of thine heart, dost thou go to 
possess their land: but for the wickedness of these 
nations, the Lord thy God doth drive them out from 
before thee."* And, in another place, after mentioning 
* Deuteronomy ix. 1 — 6. 
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various horrid sins and abominations, it is added, 
" Defile not yourself in any of these things ; for in all 
these the nations are defiled, which I cast out before 
you, and the land is defiled : therefore, I do visit the 
iniquity thereof upon it, and the land itself vomiteth 
out her inhabitants. — All these abominations have the 
men of the land done, which were before you, and the 
land is defiled."* 

Thus, then, those Canaanitish nations were de- 
stroyed, like Sodom, on account of their wickedness. 
And that this was done, not as an act of venge* 
ance, but for the good of the world, and especially 
to save the Israelites from being seduced into similar 
wickedness and idolatry, is also expressly declared: 
" When the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the 
land whither thou goest to possess it, and hath cast 
out many nations from before thee, the Hittites, and 
the Girgashites, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, 
and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, 
seven nations greater and mightier than thou; and 
when the Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee, — 
thou shalt smite them and utterly destroy them. Thou 
shalt make no covenant with them, nor show mercy 
unto them. Neither shalt thou make marriages with 
them ; thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his son, 
nor his daughter shalt thou take imto thy son. For 
they will turn away thy sons from follomng me, that 
they may serve other gods : so will the anger of the 
Lord be kindled against you and destroy thee suddenly. 
But thus shall ye deal with them: ye shall destroy 
their altars, and break down their images, and cut 
* Leviticus xviii. 24, 25, 27. 
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dowii their groves, and bum their graven images with 
fire."* 

We should understand — ^what, indeed, it is difficult 
perhaps at this day fiilly to appreciate — ^that one of 
the greatest dangers to which the Israelites were ex- 
posed, in that age, was that of falling into idolatry, 
like that of all the nations around them, and thus 
losing all knowledge of the true God. Had this taken 
place, the whole purpose of their being so carefidly 
guided and instructed, from the time of Abraham down- 
ward — would have been frustrated. They were the 
last hope of the world. All the rest of mankind, as 
already stated, were at this period sunk in the grossest 
darkness: the knowledge and worship of God, the 
Creator of the world, was well nigh lost: with its 
total extinguishment, mankind would have perished. 
For men cannot long exist without a knowledge of, 
and beUef in, God their Creator and Heavenly Father. 
He is the one source of light and life : and these can 
continue to flow into man's mind, only so long as 
there is conjunction of spirit with Him, — and this is 
effected by a knowledge of, and belief in. Him. Were 
these altogether to cease, men would sink into utter 
darkness and wickedness, — ^into mere animal life- 
such only, indeed, as that of the fiercest animals, lions, 
tigers, and wolves. The earth would soon become a 
terrestrial hell : men would fall upon each other, like 
wild beasts, and tear each other to pieces: and the 
human race would perish.f 

* Deuteronomy vii. 1 — 5. 

t Was not an approach to this state of things seen in France, 
at the time of the Old Revolution, — when in consequence of the 
general denial of a God and the almost universal prevalence of 
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To prevent this terrible result, the Lord is ever 
careM to preserve, somewhere on the earth, a know- 
ledge of and belief in. Himself, — a true church, whence 
light may flow to the surrounding nations. When, 
therefore, a knowledge of the true God had become 
nearly lost to the world, the Israelitish nation was 
raised up, and watched over with so much care, in 
order to become the depositaries of this knowledge; 
and especially that they might be made the keepers of 
the Word of Divine Eevelation, through which that 
knowledge might be handed down in a distinct and 
legible form to posterity. K, then, this nation, also, 
had relapsed into idolatry, the terrible consequences 
before described must have followed : the whole worid 
would have been overwhelmed with mental darkness, 
and sunk in general wickedness, tiU, at length, all 
mankind would have perished. Then woidd have suc- 
ceeded the silence of universal death, and this globe 
would have become a desert. 

Hence the exceeding oaie and anxiety manifested 
by Jehovah, in His dealings with that people, lest they 
should become contaminated by intermingling with the 
corrupt and idolatrous nations around them; and 
hence the command to destroy those wicked nations. 
Yet, in spite of all these precautions, the Israelites 
became occasionally ensnared, and seduced for a time 
from the worship of Jehovah. Thus, we read : " And 
Israel abode in Shittim, and the people began to com- 
mit whoredom with the daughters of Moab. And they 

atheisTD, — men seemed to have become like ferocious beastSt 
alaaghtering each other in crowds, till the streets ran with 
blood ? What wonld be the result, were the whole world In 
such a state? 
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called the people unto the sacrifices of their gods : and 
the people did eat, and bowed down to their gods. 
And Israel joined himself unto Baal-peor. And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel : and the 
Lord said unto Moses, Take all the heads of the people, 
and hang them up before the Lord against the sun, 
that the fierce anger of the Lord may be turned from 
Israel."* Here we see an instance of the severe 
punishments necessary to prevent the Israelites from 
going astray and plunging into idolatry — ^which they 
were so inclined to do, even after all the wonders they 
had seen performed by the great Jehovah. And this 
punishment, though in seeming anger, was yet in- 
flicted in mercy, for the salvation of their own souls 
and those of their posterity, and for the sake of pre- 
serving the knowledge of truth to coming ages. And, 
in like manner, the destruction of the wicked nations 
of Canaan was permitted, not in vengeance, but in 
mercy to mankLui 

That such is the true view of the subject — that this, 
and all other acts of seeming violence and wrath, men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, were, in truth, deeds of mercy, 
and thus, that all the doings of the Lord, whatever their 
seeming character, are from pure love and mercy alone 
— ^is strikingly shown in the following beautiful Psalmf ; 
in which, after enumerating the various doings of the 
Divine Being, from the creation downwards, it is de- 
clared that each and every one of them was done in 
mercy, and that His mercy is everlasting. And we 
cannot, perhaps, conclude this chapter and the Second 
Part of our Work, more appropriately, than by pre- 
senting this remarkable Psalm entire. It is as follows : 
* Numbers xxv. 1 — 3. f cxxxvi. 
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« O give thanks onto the Lord; for He i» good: for Wm mercy 
endureth for ever. 

O give thanka unto the God of gods : for His mercy endareth 
for ever. 

O, give thanka onto the Lord of lords : for His mercy eodnreth 
for ever. 

To Him who akme doeth great wonders: for His noiercy en- 
dareth for ever. 

To Him that by wisdom made the heavens : for His mercy 
endareth for ever. 

To Him that stretched out the earth above the waters : for 
His mercy endareth for ever« 

To Him that made great lights : for His mercy endareth for ever: 

The son to rale by day : for His mercy endareth for ever : 

The moon and stars to role by night : for His mercy endureth 
for ever. 

To Him that smote Egypt in their first-bom : for His mercy 
endareth tor ever: 

And brought out Israel from among them: for His mercy en- 
dareth for ever : 

With a strong hand, and with a stretched out arm : for His 
mercy endareth for ever. 

To Him which divided the Bed Sea into parts : for His mercy 
endareth for ever: 

But overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea: for His 
mercy endareth for ever : 

To EUm which led His people through the wilderness: for 
His mercy endareth for ever: 

To Him which smote great kings: for His mercy endoreth for 
■over : 

And slew famous kings : for His mercy endureth for ever: 

Sihon, king of the Amorites : for His mercy endureth for ever : 

And Og, the king of Bashan : for His mercy endareth for ever : 

And gave their land for an heritage : for His mercy endureth 
for ever : 

Even an heritage unto Israel His servant: for His mercy 
endureth for ever. 

Who remembered us in our low estate : for His mercy endureth 
for ever : 
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And hath redeemed us from our enemies: for His mercy 
endoreth for ever. 

Who giveth food to all flesh : for His mercy endureth for ever. 

O give thanks unto the God of heaven: for His mercy 
endureth for ever." 



END OF PART II. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

JLs bringing to a conclusion this Treatise on the Good- 
ness, Wisdom, and Powbb of God, it is incumbent 
onus to point out the inferences most necessary for 
and useful to mankind. We have, indeed, sought to 
draw such inferences, continually, as we went on ; to 
deduce, everywhere, just views and practical conclusions 
from the principles and arguments presented. It will 
be well, however, now to bring the leading inferences 
together, and sum them up; which may be done under 
two general heads, namely. Acknowledgment and 
Obedience. The reason why these two heads will 
include all the necessary inferences, is, because the 
mind of man is composed of two chief divisions, 
namely, the Understanding and the WiU. Now, Ac- 
knowledgment will include all such inferences as belong 
to the Understanding, such as right opinion and true 
belief ; and Obedience wiQ include aU those that refer 
themselves to the WiU and consequent life. We pro* 
pose first to consider the duty of Acknowledgment. 

In the First of the two Parts into which this work 
is divided, we have sought to set forth the goodness, 
wisdom, and power of God, as manifested, first, in His 
works of the Material Universe or outward world; 
secondly, in His works of the Spiritual Universe or 
world of mind ; thirdly, in His revealed Word ; and 
fourthly, in Jesus Christ, " God manifest in the flesh." 
In the Second Part, we have sought to obviate diffi- 
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culties in regard to the Divine wisdom and goodness, 
arising from the existence of evil and suffering in the 
worid ; and this, by showing that all such evil and 
suffering are derived, not from God, but from man ; 
and we have endeavoured, moreover, to remove diffi- 
culties arising from another source, namely, from cer- 
tain expressions and statements found in the Sacred 
Scriptures. Now, if we have been successful in these 
endeavours — if the reader have found his mind con- 
vinced — 'then, plainly, Acknowledgment should follow— 
acknowledgment of God, and of His infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness. But to this it may perhaps be 
repHed, " If I am convinced, is not that a sufficient 
acknowledgment ? is not the very state of not denying 
but assenting to the truths which have been presented, 
a state of acknowledgment?" Upon this we would 
observe, that a state of intellectual non-denial or of 
conviction is not precisely the same with a state of 
acknowledgment. The difference between them is like 
that between the theoretical and the practical. A man 
may not deny the existence of the Divine Being, — ^he 
may even have a general vague belief of it, and recog- 
nise the fact as true enough, when he hears the subject 
mentioned; but this is not Acknowledgment. The 
former is a kind of negative state : the latter, a posi- 
tive and practical one. The acknowledgment of God 
is a real and practical belief, habitually pervading our 
thoughts, and influencing all our views of life, for time 
and for eternity. 

To show the difference between a vague idea of the 
existence of God, and a sincere acknowledgment of it, 
we may instance the case of Voltaire. Voltaire did 
not deny the existence of God : he even built a chapel, 
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and inscribed upon it Beo erexit FoUaire, " Voltaire 
has erected this to God."* Yet did either his words 
or actions show anything of a religious spirit ? Did 
they display either that reverence or obedience, that 
properly attends a true acknowledgment of a Divine 
Being, infinitely wise, good, and powerful ? How can 
he be said to acknowledge a sovereign as a sovereign, 
who entirely disregards his laws and commands, and 
tramples them under foot ? How can he be said to 
acknowledge God, who denies His Word? — and, still 
more, who rejects the Divine Saviour, " God manifest 
in the flesh ?" " He that honoreth not the Son," said 
that Saviour, "honoreth not the Father who hath sent 
Him." 

David Hume, too, by no means denied the existence 
of God. He even declared, at a dinner-table in the 
city of Paris, when surrounded by professed atheists, 
that he could not believe that such a being as an 
atheist existed. f As is affirmed by his biographer, 
" the tone of his thoughts sometimes even rose to en- 

* This inscription was obliterated daring the French Reyo- 
Intion, when the madmen of those days set up the idol of Reason, 
as an object of worship, in the place of the Grod of religion. No 
one had condaced more to this consammation than Yoltaire him- 
self, by the irreUgions spirit of his writings. Tet his followers 
went even beyond him : mshing blindly after their leader, they 
plunged headlong down the precipice of atheism, where Yoltaire 
himself, indeed, jnst hnng by his hands. 

t Nor was he willing eyen to be called a deist. ** A notorious 
lady," says his biographer, *< meeting Hnme one night at an 
assembly, boldly accosted him thus: ' Mr. Hume, give me leave 
to introduce myself to you : we deists ought to know each other.' 
* Madam,' replied he, < I am no deist ; I do not style myself so, 
neither do I desire to be known by that appellation.* " — Burton^g 
Lffe of Hume, vol. 2, p. 141. 
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thusiasm," when alluding to the greatness and wisdom 
of the Deity.* Yet what an utter absenee is there in 
his writings of recognition of the Divine presence and 
providence. What a lifeless waste of barren specula- 
tions—dreary and cold, for want of the shining upon 
it of the living Sun of Eighteousness ! Could such 
writings possibly flow from a mind, possessing a true 
acknowledgment of God, and consequently pervaded 
by the idea of the Divine power and influence ? The 
truth is, Hume's pride of intellect and desire for fame 
—with the pleasure of exercising acuteness and inge- 
nuity, — were what led him away into those wintry 
regions of metaphysical speculation, causing him to 
shut his eyes against the light of Revelation, which 
would have guided him in the true path. Thus, he 
virtually blotted out the thought of the Divine Being 
from his mind — ^preferring, rather, in his intellectual 
pride, to lead himself, even though it were into the 
depths of error, than to be led by his Heavenly Father, 
even into the ways of'truth and peace.f 

* <*The son of his valued friond, Ferguson, remend>er8 his 
father saying, that, one dear and beautiful night, when they were 
walking home together, Hume suddenly stopped, looked up to the 
starry sky, and said, * 1 Adam ! ean any one contemplate the 
wonders of that firmament, and not believe th«t there ik a 
God? '"— -jBttrtof*'* Ltfe of Hume, vol. 2, p. 241. 

t Hume confessed that his love of abstract speculation was 
what had led him into trains of reasoning, which he acknowledged 
were not likely to be very profitable or lastingly esteemed. He 
should have ccmsidered that loose speculation on such subjects 
was *' playing with edge tools.*' He says, addressing a friead» 
** I assure yon, that without running any of the hdghts of 
scepticism, I am apt, in a cool hour, to reflect, that most of my 
reasonings will be more useful in furnishing hints, and exciting 
people's curiosity, than as containing any principles that wtU 
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Few, indeed, comparatively, have there been in the 
world, with minds so dull and darkened as wholly to 
deny the existence of a Divine Creator, when His foot- 

angment the stock of knowledgo, tiiat mn&t pan to future 
ages." 

That his private thoughts were often different from -what 
might be implied Arom his published writings, was declared by 
himself on an occasion, when his sincerity could not be questioned. 
«* David [Hmne],*' says his biographer, *< and the Hon. Mr. Boyle, 
brother of the Earl of Glasgow, were both in London at the period 
when David's mother died. Mr. Boyle^ hearing of it, soon after 
went into the apartment (for they lodged in the same house), 
where he found him in the deepest affliction, and in a flood of 
tears. After the usual tonnes of condolence, Mr. Boyle said to 
him, ' My friend, yon owe this uncommon grief to having thrown 
off the principles of religion ; for if you had not, you would have 
been consoled with the firm belief that the good lady, who was 
not only the best of mothers, but the most pious of Christians, 
was completely happy in the realms of the just' To which David 
replied: 'Though I throw out my speculations to entertain the 
learned and metaphysical world, yet» in other things, I do not 
think so differently from the rest of the world a» yon imagine.' " — 
lAfef vol. 1, p. 294. 

This interesting anecdote places the character of Hume in a 
softer and more pleasing light, than that in which we are ac- 
customed to contemplate it His biographer remarks, *< Those 
who knew him solely by hisphiksophioal reputation, will perhaps 
believe him to have been 

Parous deorum cuUor et u^firequetu 
[•'.s. but little disposed to worship]. But this does not seem to 
have been the case, at least in his outward conduct We find 
him, in wrfting home from France, casoally mentioning his not 
having seen [his friend] Elliott's sons Wn Church f* and, on 
another occasion, making a like allusion, indicative of his having 
been a pretty regular attendant at the ambassador's chapel. He 
is said to have been fond of Dr. Robertson's preaching, and not 
averse to that of his colleague and opponent, John Erskine.'*-*- 
Ibid. voL 2, p. 452. 
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prints are to be seen on the eartli all round tkem, and 
His handiwork in the heavens above them. One 
might, indeed, reasonably be inclined, with Hume, to 
doubt whether such a being as an atheist ever existed, 
— were there not found some, so doubly weak as to 
declare their own folly. "The philosopher, when 
asked how he could prove the existence of God, 
answered—* Why, by opening my eyes. God is seen 
everywhere, — ^in the growth of the grass, and in the 
movement of the stars ; in the warbling of the lark, 
and in the thunder of heaven.'"* And an illiterate 
Arab, when asked how he felt assured of the existence 
of God, replied, " In the same manner as I know, by 
footprints in the sand» that a man or beast has there 
passed by." f Every man, indeed, carries about with 
nim indubitable proof of God's existence in his own 
wondrous frame-work. He has but to look at his 
own hand: there, he may see proofs of skill and 
wisdom, far above that of any man or of all men 
together : and such wisdom we call Divine. Novr, all 
'wisdom dwells in a personal form. We cannot con- 
ceive of wisdom and goodness, either without form, or 
diffused like the air or ether, or round like the globe. 
It is man, man alone — ^the human form — ^in which 
wisdom finds its fit abode and expression. Thus, 
then, this Divine Wisdom that made all things, must 
dwell in a Divine Human Form, — ^that which was the 
great Prototype of humanity ; for we are taught in the 
Kevelation derived from that Wisdom, that God created 
man in "His own image and likeness." It matters 
not, that that Divine Persbn is invisible to the eyes of 
pur fleshly bodies: we know that these are com- 
* Kossuth^s Speech at Manchester. f Dtiblm Review, 
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paratively most gross in their faculty — so much so, 
that there are, as is well know, myriads even of 
material existences, that are imperceptible to them. 
The very atmosphere about us, which we feel, and at 
times very powerfully, is yet invisible to us. What 
multitudes, too, of living and organised beings, an- 
inudcula, dq we know to exist, quite invisible to our 
unaided sight ; and by analogy, we may presume the 
existence of other multitudes, qnite beyond the reach 
of our finest glasses. Thus, then, we have proof that 
both life and organised forms may exist, though quite 
invisible to us. Yet, these are only material , ex- 
istences. When, then, we rise, or rather retreat, into 
the still more interior and delicate sphere of spiritual 
existences, what difficulty is there in believing that, 
notwithstanding their invisibility,— there, too, exist 
both life and organism? and thence ascending still 
higher to the Divine, there is to the reflecting mind 
little difficulty in believing in the existence of a 
Personal God, although invisible. 

From simple and obvious considerations such as 
these, every one may convince himself of the existence 
of the Divine Being : — ^though a far higher ground for 
belief, is the mind's inward perception of this great 
truth, impressed there by our God Himself. Hence, 
as before observed, few human beings have been found, 
so gross of perception as to deny the Divine ex- 
istence. But this state of mere non-denial, is, as 
already remarked, a distinct thing from true acknow- 
ledgment. That real acknowledgment, which not only 
accepts the fact of the existence of God, but perceives 
and confesses His attributes of love, wisdom, and om- 
nipotence, and His consequent daily providence, can 
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not exiflt-^Hit least within the limits of tke Chiistian 
world — ^without an acknowledgment of, and bdief in, 
that Reoelatum^ that Bereal^l Word, whereby the 
Divine Being has been pleased to make Himself dis- 
tinedy known to His creatures. Apart from tiiis, no 
searching or reasoning can form such an idea of 
God, as will be distinct and satisfsctoiy to the mind. 
Voltaire himself confessed this: '* Philosophy/' he 
said, ''which clearly teadies that there is a God» is 
unable to teach us whai He w." But the Holy 
Scriptures, especially those of the New Testament, 
bring our God distinctly to view» In Jesus Chnst, 
He stands before us, embodied in all His majestic 
loveliness. And it is by contemplating God in Jesus 
Christ and as Jesus Christ, — and in no other way — 
that we can distinctly see and apprehend Him, and 
have a true Object for the mind's acknowledgment 
and worship. " God," says Stilling, "has chosen to 
be worshiped in Christ, because it is utterly impossible 
that it could be otherwise. Out of Christ, God is to 
us only a purely metaphysical abstraction." — "Out 
of the pale of Christianity," says Madame Necker- 
Saussure, '' there has always been something wanting 
to the idea of God. Philosophy leaves the idea in- 
animate, inactive, and even negative. It says what 
the Creator and Preserver of the universe (mghb to be, 
but not what He is. Christ alcme introduced life, and 
caused the blood to dbrculate ia those three dead 
letters, by which we express an idea of GOD." 

Upon this important subject, a late able writer thus 
speaks : — " Aside from Revelation, there is no rehgion. 
— It is iQ the German philosophy of the last and present 
century, that we most clearly perceive the dependence 
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of religion on Revelation. The culture of all anterior 
ages has been forced, as by a condensing pump, into 
the Gennan mind; while traditionary faith and 
reverence have grown old and obsolete. The result 
has been the origination of numerous abstract formulas 
for the Divine nature, bristling with indefinable terms 
of unimaginable abstractions. In one system, God is 
the plastic principle inherent in self-existent matter; 
in another, an otiant spectator of a system evolved by 
an a priori necessity. Now, He is a logical terminus, 
and then a metaphor for brute nature. In this philo^ 
sophy, He is the unconscious totality of being : and in 
that, He attains a Protean self-consciousness, in every 
human soul. Here, He has no existence apart from 
the universe; and there. He is the antithesis of the 
material creation. But, in none of these formulas, does 
the Deity present a point of attachment for the soul of 
man, — anchorage for his doubts, fears, or aspirations, 
— ^holding-groimd for his faith or trust. He is a 
shoreless ocean, an impenetrable mist, an impalpable 
ether, an omnipresent nothing, a no-where present 
One-and-all, or an incomprehensible Not-me: but 
never an all-embracing Providence, an Omnipotent 
helper, the Hearer of prayer, the Father of all spirits, 
the " Eock of Ages." Devotion, Divine service, and 
retribution, are aU eliminated from the transcendental 
philosophy, and from the so called theology. The 
indefinite formless idea of the Divine unity, the God of 
natural theology, is not an object of religion. The con- 
ception, whether detached and isolated from the outwai*d 
universe, or indissolubly blended with it, is too vague 
to proffer any hold for the personal relations of trust 
and homage and service. Thus, theoretical mono- 
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theism resolves itself into practical atheism." Beligion 
presupposes absolute being and objective truth. It 
impHes, not a Deity conformed to the individual con* 
oeptions, but a Deity whose readied attributes are the 
paradigm for individual conceptions. It presupposes, 
not truths which derive their validity from the reason- 
ings and convictions of the inquirer, but truths which 
furnish an immutable standard of validity for those 
reasonings and convictions. — ^Religion claims definite 
knowledge from authentic sources ; and as it relates to 
the Infinite Being, it claims definite knowledge from 
Him who alone knows Himself, and can alone teach us 
of Himself.— The Divine revelations and manifesta- 
tions all culminate in Jesus Christ, as the represen- 
tative, the image, of the invisible Creator: so that 
' God in Christ* comprises all that toe know or can 
hum of God:'* 

This is the great Christian truth : it is that which 
distinguishes Christianity from all previous religious 
systems, and makes it the crown of them all. We can 
now know our God-^we can see our God i the Invi- 
sible has made Himself visible to us ; the Infinite has 
assumed a finite form : God has become MAN. When, 
tho'efore, we would look to God in our prayers, or 
contemplate Him in our thoughts, we have no longer 
to strain the mind in an effort to conceive of that 
which is inconceivable, — ^but we behold in thought the 
Lord Jesus, at once the Creator and the Saviour of 
the world — ^standing meekly yet majestically before us, 
saying tenderly, " Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest."f 

* North American Review, for April, 1853, pp. 456—461. 
t Bani8*8 touching Prayer in the Prospect of Death, oom- 
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Having thus sought to make plain in what acknow- 
ledgment consists, as distinguished from mere know- 
ledge, or bare non-denial, and having endeavoured, at 
the same time, to point out clearly the object towards 
whom reKgious acknowledgment is to be entertained, 
namely, "God in Christ," — ^we proceed to consider 
first the duty, and next the advantage, of such ac- 
knowledgment ; which are the c]iiei practical inferences 
we purpose, in this Section, to draw. 

The acknowledgment of God, it was before remarked, 
is a real and practical belief, habitually pervading our 
thoughts, and influencing our views of life for time and 
eternity, — and, it may be added, naturally expressing 
itself in worship. Taking it, now, for granted, that 
" there is a Being AU-Powerful, Wise, and Good, by 
whom every thing exists," the duty and advantage of 
m acknowledgment of Him, Hia existence, presence, 
and providence, must be clearly seen. In the first 
place, common gratitude demands this. We find our- 
selves in existence : we did not make ourselves : the 
Being, who did make us, has made Himself known to 
us by a distinct Revelation. We now know, therefore, 
whom to thank for the great gift of life, with its mani- 
fold enjoyments. Shall we not, then, express our 
gratitude ? Though invisible to us. He has declared 

mences with the words, ** O thoa Unknown: *' — had he addressed 
his prayer directly to the Lord Jesus, ** God manifest in the flesh," 
he woald have had no need to say, *< O thoa Unknown,'* but he 
would have said, '* Saviour Grod.** Jesus said to his disciples, 
*' If ye had known me, ye would have known my Father also; 
and henceforth ye hnoto Him and have seen Him." (John xiv. 7.) 
It was the heathen Athenians, who had an altar ** to the Un- 
known Qod" (Acts xvii. 23); but it is the glory of Christians, 
that their God is no longer w^snown, 
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that He hears us when we speak. Shall we not, then, 
express to Him our thanks for His goodness in bring- 
ing us into being, in bestowing upon us the great 
boon of life and consciousness, in endowing us with 
various faculties and capacities for enjoyment, and in 
making this beautifid world for our abode, carpeted 
with green, and lighted by His sun, and productive 
of aU things needful for our support and delight? 
ShaU we live on, like the brute beasts, enjoying all 
these things, and yet makiug no return of thanksgiving 
to the bountiful Hand that has formed and continues 
to sustain them ? Do we not detest and despise in- 
gratitude? When we bestow a favor on an indi- 
vidual, what do we think and feel if he makes not the 
least return and acknowledgment, but without a word 
turns his back and departs ? Do we think such a one 
either noble-minded or just-minded ? Should we not 
feel hurt by such ingratitude? Now, this — ^and a 
thousand times worse than this — every irreligious man 
is doing daily. An irreligious man can be neither a 
just-thinking nor a truly honorable man. He is guilty 
of one of the meanest of vices — ^ingratitude, habitual 
ingratitude to his greatest benefactor. He is daily 
receiving immense benefits, for which he makes not the 
slightest acknowledgment. Who keeps him ia life and 
breath, during the dead of night, when he lies utterly 
powerless and helpless ? Who keeps his lungs regu- 
larly heaving, and his heart beating, through the dark- 
ness, as he lies there in his unconscious slumbers? 
Who watches over him, protecting him from a thousand 
dangers ? And yet he makes no return, no acknow- 
ledgment. When the morning light comes, and he 
wakens, he does not look up, thanking his unseen but. 
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all-powerful Protector and Sustainer, but rises and 
goes forth to his business, as the brute beast issues 
from his stall. O man, tfius doing, call not thyself a 
man of honor ! Thou hast not discharged thy first 
debt ; — ^thou art lying under a weight of obligation, for 
which thou hast not nobleness or common justice 
enough to make the slightest acknowledgment. Is 
this true-heartedness ? is it honorableness ? is it even 
common honesty and morality ? 

No ! the first demand of religion on man is the duty 
of simple gratitude. The truly honorable and just- 
minded man, conscious of having received, and of daily 
receiving, the greatest benefits from his Maker and 
Heavenly Father, — ^yet conscious of his inability to 
make any adequate return for that goodness, — rejoices 
to make the little return that u in his power, that of 
gratitude and thankfulness. On rising, therefore, in 
the morning, he is unwilling to go forth to his worldly 
business, till he has first on his knees looked up in a 
simple prayer of acknowledgment, to Him whose sleep- 
less eye and mighty arm have been over him and 
around him, through the darkness and stillness of the 
night. He utters in truthfulness the Divine prayer, 
" Our Father, who art in the heavens, hallowed be thy 
name." He knows, indeed, there is little need of words 
—for the Lord sees his thoughts and his heart ; but yet 
he does express himself in words, both to make his 
thoughts more distinct to himself, and also to lead on 
his thoughts and to warm up his feelings ; for, by a 
law of the mind, utterance helps thought, as the stream 
runs itself clear. 

But having uttered his prayer of thanksgiving, he 
does not stop there, but continues and offers up a 

27* 
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prayer for guidance and assistance: grateful for the 
Divine care during the past night, he humbly asks a 
continuance of that protection through the , coming 
day. And may he not well do so? Who can tell 
what a day will bring forth P How knows he what 
trials, what temptations, he may meet witb, in his 
business, in his family, before that sun goes down ? 
What need may he have for strength, for fortitude, for 
patience, for the power of principle — ^lest he suddenly 
fall ! How knows he, indeed, but that, ere tbe setting 
of that day's sun, he may be no longer a living man 
upon the earth P How many hundreds and thousands 
have risen in the morning in health and strength, and 
yet have never seen the night-fall : but when the even- 
ing stars came out, they shone upon the pale corpse, 
— ^their glimmer fell unheeded on the glazed eye of 
death ! So may it be, on any day, with any one of us. 
We are environed by dangers. A collision of railway- 
trains may dash us in pieces ; a passing horse in the 
street may strike us down and trample us under foot : 
we may fall from our own door-step and receive a 
mortal injury.* Any moment we may be hurried into 
eternity. And will not one who reflects upon these 
things, be anxious, before going forth to the duties and 
the dangers of the day, — ^to commit himself solemnly 
to the care of Him who knows aU things and has 
power over aU things; who sees at a glance all the 
workings of aU men ; who knows perfectly everything 
that is taking place, and by consequence, foreknows 

* The celebrated traveler Bruce, who had passed throngh the 
wilds of Abyssinia and the deserts of Arabia, nnharmed, was 
killed by a fail down his own stair, in showing some guests to 
the door. 
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everything tliat is about to take place; and who by 
His power can guard us against those dangers, which 
by His wisdom He foresees ? 

" But" — ^it may be said — "He will do this without 
being asked : since He is a Being, all-good, as well as 
all-wise and powerful, from His own love He will take 
care of us, and therefore prayer is unnecessary." This 
does not follow: there is a break here between the 
premises and the conclusion. It does not follow, that 
because God is good, He will therefore protect us in 
dangers, and sustain us in trials and temptations, with- 
out being implored — without prayer. Grod, indeed, 
loves all His creatures, and desires to bless them all to 
the utmost degree possible. But all ends, even Divine 
ends, must be effected by means ; and the man who 
will not avail himself of the means which the Divine 
wisdom has pointed out, cannot expect to attain the 
end. Now, one of the means, and a most effective 
means, by which man brings himself under the Divine 
protection, is prayer. The object of prayer is not to 
change God, but to change man. God is ever good, 
unchangeably so ; but man is a finite, changeful being : 
he may be in one state, and he may be in another 
state, and in quite opposite states, at different times. 
In some states of mind, man is, as it were, with his 
back turned towards heaven ; states, in which he for- 
gets that there is a God, and rushes on in his own 
way after some phantom of good — as riches or power, 
— In the hot pursuit, breaking through all laws human 
and Divine, and trampling his fellow-men under his 
feet, regarding them as nought in comparison with the 
attainment of his own selfish ends. Now, can the 
Divine protection be with such a man? has he not 
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spumed it and thrown it off? Nay, is he not rushing 
right in the face of it ? or, what is the same, acting 
directly in opposition to the course of Divine Pro- 
videuce? and is he not consequently plunging into 
dangers P It is to be remembered, that Divine Pro- 
vidence, from its very character of love, has for its end 
the good and happiness and peace of all : consequently, 
it is willing and able to protect all who fall in with its 
plan— vthat is, those who are good. But those who will 
not thus concur with the will and ways of Providence, 
but rather run counter to them, seeking some selfish 
plan of their own at the expense of their neighbour's 
welfare— such cannot be protected by Divine Pro- 
vidence : to do so would be to thwart its own end : 
to protect the evil would be to destroy the good. 
This is plain enough. 

Now, apply this illustration to the question before 
us, and it wQl at once be seen why it does not follow . 
that, because God is good, therefore He will protect 
every man during the dangers, trials, and temptations 
of the day. The evil, as we have just seen. He 
cannot protect, consistently with His very goodness 
itself. The temptations, and also trials and dangers, 
which will meet the evil-minded man before the day 
is through, are such as in the very pursuit of his evil 
end he is about to bring on himself: he is rushing 
right into dangers, he is plunging amongst tempta- 
tions, and will consequently subject himself to painful 
trials and sufferings. Thus he throws himself out of 
the Divine protection. But how, it may be asked, 
does this apply to our case ? It applies clearly enough; 
toe are eviT-mind^d men, every one of us, before re- 
generation, — evil-minded, in a greater or less degree. 
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Have we not, all, bad passious and propensities ? are 
we not all selfish ? and is not selfishness the root and 
essence of all evil, and is it not that which leads to all 
manner of evil, and produces all the sufiPering and 
misery in the world P Do we not love ourselves better 
than our neighbor ? Are we not, perhaps, this very 
day making plans for our own aggrandizement, which 
may cross our neighbour's path, and disturb his peace, 
which may be opposed to God's purposes and con- 
trary to His will ? And in that degree, are we not 
about to throw ourselves out of the Divine protection, 
and to plunge into trials, temptations, and dangers? 
We are— we are. We need to be protected against our 
evil selves* And there is no security for us, but in 
falling down on our knees, before going forth to the 
cares of the day, and looking up, praying to the Lord, 
that we may be kept from the evil of our own hearts, 
which will certainly lead' us astray ; — that we may be 
kept within the course of His Divine will, and in the 
stream of His providence; — -that we may be led by 
Him, and that we may not lead ourselves, lest we fall 
into temptation. Thus looking up and thus praying 
— ^in simplicity, and earnest sincerity — the prayer will 
be answered in the utterance ; in the very act of thus 
submitting ourselves humbly to the Lord's guidance, 
we bring ourselves under His Divine protection : be- 
cause, by this act of prayer and self- submission, our 
own evil and self-will, which is our most dangerous 
enemy, and which was about to lead us astray, is 
broken. The spirits of darkness, which make one with 
the evil in our hearts, and have their habitation there,— 
are put to flight ; aud in their place, good angels from 
the Lord descend — messengers from Him, to be our 
guides and guardians throughout the day. 
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Sach is the power and effect of genuioe prayer. 
Thus, then, a heartfelt acknowledgment of the pre- 
sence and providence of the Divine Being — such real 
acknowledgment as naturally puts itself forth in prayer 
— ^is seen to be not only a duty springing from grati- 
tude, but also a great advantage and benefit, as affording 
us a protection against our own evil passions within, 
and consequently from numberless dangers without. 

But, in the next place, a true and practical acknow- 
ledgment of God is not only a protection against 
dangers, but is the greatest aid and assbtance in all 
right undertakings. The man of the world thinks it a 
great advantage to have the countenance and aid of some 
distinguished personage : the patronage of a noble or 
prince is thought invaluable : to be befriended by the 
king himself would be a fortune. What, then, will it 
be to have the patronage, friendship, and aid, of the 
King or kings? — of one all powerful, able to do 
what He will ; all-wise, knowing just how to do it in 
a perfect manner ; and all-good, ready to assist those 
who trust in Him, to the fuUest degree — even to the 
very accomplishment of their wishes, provided this 
would be for their real advantage. " Commit thy way 
unto the Lord ; trust also in Him, and He shall bring 
it to pass," says the Psalmist, speaking by Divine 
dictation. "Delight thyself also, in the Lord, and 
He shall give thee the desires 'of thine heart.*— Trust in 
the Lord and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed. The wicked plotteth against 
the just, and gnasheth upon him with his teeth: the 
Lord shall laugh at him, for He seeth that his day is 
coming, — A little that a righteous map hath, is better 
than the riches of many wicked : for the arms of the 
wicked shall be broken^ but the Lord upholdeth the 
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righteous. — The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord, and He delighteth in his way : though he fall, 
he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord up- 
holdeth him with His hand. — ^I have seen the wicked 
in great power, and spreading himself like a green 
bay-tree : yet he passed away, and lo, he was not ; yea, 
I sought him, but he could not be found. — Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace. — The salvation of the righteous is 
of the Lord : He is their strength in the time of trouble. 
And the Lord shall help them and deUver them : He 
shall deliver them from the wicked, and save them, 
because they trust in Him."* 

Here are the promises : here are assurances, sufficient 
to set the good man's heart at rest ; sufficient, too, to 
put the bad man into a state of fear and trembling. 
It is here shown, that, as we often see in the world, 
the unprincipled man may go on in a flourishing 
manner, for a time — ^may seem to be attaining all his 
ends, and accomplishing all his wishes : but *' the Lord 
shall laugh at him ; for He seeth that his day is com* 
ing." This strong language is used to express the 
powerlessness of those who think to carry on their 
wicked plans to success, and to thwart the Divine will : 
as well may a rush-light blaze up against the sun. 
Providence permits them to go on for a time, — all the 
while secretly, turning their evil plans into the very 
opposite of what they intend ; and when they have 
been suffered long enough, and can no longer be made 
instruments of service— down they go into the very pit 
which they dug for others : " in the net which they 
hid is their own foot taken." f 

* Psalm xxxyii. . t PMlm ix. 15. 
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But with the good, it is just the reverse. They may 
be permitted by Divine Providence to pass through 
many troubles ; but it is for their purification, and con- 
sequent greater elevation at last* "Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous : but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them all."* Every wish, the accomplish- 
ment of which will be for their real good, shall be 
gratified : ** delight thyself, also, in the Lord, and He 
shall give thee the desires of thine heart."f How com- 
prehensive is this promise I If we but look to the 
Lord, and seek to do His will, and to please Him, all 
our desires shaD be attained. The reason why the 
condition is made, that we " delight ourselves in the 
Lord," is because in that case our minds are brought 
into a state of agreement with, and submission to, His 
Divine will. Now, His will desires nothing but our 
very highest happiness, not only for this short life, 
which is but the commencement of existence, but for 
ever. Consequently, if we but learn to give up our 
own temporal wishes, which, like children's, are often 
directed to what will not be really for our good, — and 
yield to the gentle leadings of our kind Father above, 
we shall be brought to that which, after all, is our 
final end, namely, happiness. Our ** heart" being 
brought into a right state, that is, such as to desire 
only what is truly desirable, then we shall be allowed 
to " have the desires of our heart," gratified. This is 
truly a beautiful plan, and a most reasonable one. 

Moreover, in seeking the accomplishment of our 

ends, after they have been once directed to the right 

objects, we are promised Divine and infinite aid, and 

therefore we cannot fail of success. "Commit thy 

* Psalm xxxiv. 19. f xxxvii. 4, 
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way unto the Lord," He says, " trust also in Him, and 
He shall bring it to pass." In seeking the attainment 
of any good end, the religious ma a has always this 
delightful promise to comfort himself with. He is, 
therefore, sure of success, just so far as success is 
really desirable. He has but to hold fast by the 
Divine hand, and he will find himself led on, — ^some- 
times through dark vales, where the path is hardly 
discernible — sometimes over pleasant flowery meads— 
again perhaps among slippery places, where he is 
obliged to cling to his Guide lest he fall — then aojain 
up rocky steeps, hard to climb — till at leugth, after 
many trials, he attain the summit : — ^and there stands 
the object of his wishes, a thousand times more beauti*- 
ful thau he ever pictured to himself — ^true Happiness, 
with all her charms. And looking back over the path 
by which he had come — winding and perilous as it 
is — he feels, in humility of soul, that only a Divine 
Guide could have brought him through. 

Thus do those, who "commit their way unto the 
Lord," find their wishes "brought to pass." And 
this spuit of trust may and should be carried into all 
the concerns of life, great and small, into business 
aifairs, into family concerns, and into all one's private 
thoughts, doings, and goings : and in all these, it will 
be found to be a most potent comforter and support. 
There is nothing that concerns us, so minute as to 
be beneath our Heavenly Father's notice and care; 
nothing so great or difficult, but that with His aid we 
may accomplish it, if it be an end that ought to be 
accomplished. How tender and comforting are those 
words, " The very hairs of your head are all numbered ;" 
" Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without your 
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Father; fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows."* Nowr, to the sincerely re- 
ligious man, this is a real and practical and constant 
source of comfort. The man of the world sets out, in 
his own strength, on the accomplishment of plans 
which he has formed for himself,**-formed without ever 
looking up to the All- wise Guide for direction ; and 
which, perhaps, the Divine Eye sees are immediately 
to be crossed and thwarted by certain counter-plans 
laid by some one else. Presently, they are so crossed 
and defeated ; and the unsuccessful planner frets and 
is mad at his ill-success,— exclaims against the world 
and against Fortune (as he terms it) — ^has his heart 
embittered against his fellow-men — distresses, by his 
ill-temper, his wife and family — ^is anxious, wretched, 
and in despair. But the truly devout man, living in 
habitual and peaceful trust in Divine Providence, 
accustoming himself in all his undertakings to look up 
for guidance and direction, — ^is preserved from these 
difficulties and dangers : there is the leading of Pro- 
vidence with him, in all his ways. And if occasionally 
allowed to fall or be unsuecessful, it is because success 
would have been an injury to him ; and misfortune (or 
what is called such) is permitted, as the means of 
humbling and purifying him, and thus of fitting him 
for higher happiness hereafter. Thus, even misfortune 
proves to him a blessing : trouble is turned into joy : 
and thus, in truth, as the Apostle declares, " do all 
things work together for good to them that love Grod." 
In this manner, the man, who is in the habitual ac- 
knowledgment of God, is led on peacefully through 
life. He has a perpetual Guide and Support. He 
♦ Matthew x. 29-*-81. 
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may not, indeed, lay up the immense and superfluous 
wealth, which some men of the world do, giving their 
whole hearts and souls to the piling up of useless 
riches, which they may die and leave to-morrow. But 
he will have enough. They who look to the Lord» 
and place their trust in Divine Providence, and at the* 
same time, are industrious and faithful in their duties, 
will not be permitted to want. " I have been young," 
says the Psalmist, " and now am old, yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread/'* Will not He, who, is the Creator and 
Preserver of the Universe — He, who, while clothed 
with humanity upon earth, fed five thousand with five 
loaves^ thus actually creating food before their eyes, — 
and who, now ascended into heaven, has " all power 
in heaven and iu earth" — will not He provide for those 
who trust iu Him and seek to do His Will ? He will, 
assuredly, provide for them all things needful : " No 
good thing," it is declared, " will He withhold from 
them that walk uprightly." f In the mean time, the 
good man is laying up riches, too; but they are 
"treasures in heaven;" treasures, that he need not 
leave behind, but can take with him into the spiritual 
world. They are the riches of the soul,— knowledge 
of truth, affection of heart, love to God and love to 
man, and '' the peace that passeth all understanding." 
These are riches that will avail him after death. The 
mere man of the world, who has spent all his days in 
heaping up earthly treasures, — ^when Death comes, is 
stripped of his all; and with his care-worn or plea- 
sure*polluted body, leaves, too, his gay apparel and 
equipage, his furniture, his mansion — ^all, all, behind 
* Psalm zzzyii.26. . f Psalm Ixzxiy. 11. 
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him; and goes creeping into the spirit-world, a poor 
shivering creature,— poor, poor indeed. And poor he 
must remain — to eternity. For he has laid up no 
spiritual wealth, no wealth of mind and soul, which 
can enrich him in the next life: he is beggared for 
ever. 

But the man who has lived as man ought to live, 
for the true end of living, — while he has been com- 
fortable even in this life, and has had as much as was 
needful and for his real good, — at the same time has 
been steadily laying up a great store of spiritual 
riches. Acknowledging and worshipping Him, who is 
truly The Rich Onb, — for He is the Owner, as He is 
the Maker, of the Universe, — he has been continually 
receiving from Him the inward wealth of true thoughts, 
kind affections, peaceful and happy states of mind — ^all 
which, when once received, remain and are increased 
for ever; they are not left behind with the body, but 
accompany the spirit into the next life. And there, 
not only will they be perceived and felt as inward 
riches, giving content and peace of mind, but they 
will also put themselves forth in beautiful forms around 
him, producing visible beauties, and elegancies, and 
charms, thus affording outward riches corresponding 
to the inward. So that he, who in this life was poor 
in the world's estimation, but yet was " rich towards 
Qod*," — after death, will find himself in mansions and 
paradises, surrounded by all things beautiful to the 
eye, as well as charming to the soul: — -" Eye hath not 
seen, neither hath ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which Gk>d hath prepared 
for them that love Him." And those delights will 
* See Luke xii. 21. 
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endure for ever, ay, for ever. Ages on ages will roll 
away, without diminishing, but rather with continual 
additions to, his joys. The more hundreds and thou- 
sands of years he lives, the more and more happy will 
he become; for ever approaching nearer and nearer 
towards the Divine joy of Him who is the very " Prince 
of Peace;" and only not reaching it, because the 
iiuite can never attain the infinite. But his soul is 
ever full, and his capacity for happiness for ever en<« 
larging : — what can he desire more ? He has accom* 
plished the true object of his being : he is an angel of 
heaven. 

Is it not then worth while to acknowledge the God 
who made us ? Is not religion a simple and a reason- 
able tiling? Is not the religious man the only truly 
wise man? "Religion," says Kobert Hall, "is the 
final centre of repose; the goal to which all things 
tend; apart from which, man is a shadow, his very 
existence a riddle, and the stupendous scenes of nature 
which surround him, as unmeaning as the leaves which 
the Sybil scattered in the wind." — "Eeligion," said the 
great Daniel Webster, "is a necessary and indis- 
pensable element in any great human character. There 
is no living without it. Beligion is the tie that connects 
man with his Maker, and holds him to His throne. If 
that tie be sundered, — all broken he floats away, a 
worthless atom in the universe — ^its proper attractions 
all gone, its destiny thwarted, and its whole future 
nothing but darkness, desolation, and death." 
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II. 

OBEDIENCE. 

Two things are requisite to make a perfect man, 
namely Truth and Love ; or, what is the same, Faith 
and Life ; or, what is still the same, Acknowledgment 
and Obedience. The reason why these two are neces- 
sary, is, because God Himself is essentially Love and 
Wisdom, or Goodness and Truth, united: and man 
was created to be ''His image and likeness." Man 
was formed with two mental receptacles, intended to 
receive these two Divine principles respectively, as 
they flow in to the mind from God. These receptacles 
are the understanding and the will : the understand* 
ing, to receive wisdom or truth, and the will, to receive 
goodness or love. And these two divisions of the mind, 
although distinct, must yet be in perfect unison, to 
make a true and complete man. If these two parts of 
the mind be not in perfect harmony, the mind is so far 
defective : if they be in complete opposition, the mind 
is chaotic and ruined,-— it is a divided mind, and at 
war with itself. For instance, suppose the unifier- 
standing to be well instructed and informed, an^ thus 
well stored with truth, and yet the will to be ftdl of 
evil, instead of goodness, full of hate instead of love, 
full of selfishness instead of affection, — that mind is in 
a state of essential distraction and self-conflict. The 
truth in the understanding continually teaches what 
is right, but the will loves what is wrong ; his under- 
standing points the man to heaven, but his will drags 
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him to eartli, and towards hell. Plainly such a " house " 
is " diTided against itself: such a mind can have no 
happiness or peace. 

Nevertheless, such a state of mind as this, unnatural 
as it may seem, is very common, — ^nay, it may be said, 
well nigh universal, at the present day. The reason is, 
that we all are bom with innumerable bad passions 
and propensities, inherited from our parents and an- 
cestors. Every one, who has any degree of self- 
knowledge, must be conscious of this. We have 
passionateness, we have pride, impure propensities, 
the spirit of revenge, quickness at taking offence, 
stubbomess and obstinacy, self-will, and numberless 
other evils; and, what maybe said indeed, to com- 
prehend them all, — we have ielf-lwe, the parent stock 
of all sins and crimes. It may be said, that self-love 
is natural : true, it is natural : and that remark proves 
the truth of the position, that man's nature, as it 
comes hereditarily to him at the present day, is essen- 
tially corrupted and defiled, and the very opposite of 
the Divine Nature and of angelic natures. For God is 
essential Love, — ^not the Love of Himself, but the love 
of others; longing and delighting to bless and do 
them good to the utmost. Similar is the character of 
angels : their highest delight and joy is to do good to 
each other and to man, without thought of themselves. 
Now, man's nature was intended to be the same, for 
he was created in " God's image and likeness," and he 
was intended to become an angel of heaven. Then, 
does not the fact, that he finds this state of feeling not 
natural to him but the reverse^ — that he is inclined, 
that we are all inclined, to love ourselves rather than 
others^ and better than others, — does not this prove the 

28 
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truth of the position, that man's original nature has 
been departed from, that it has become corrupted 
and depraved ? 

Yet, though man's will is in this disordered state, 
his understanding has or may have truth enough — it 
may be filled with light. There lies the great standard 
of truth before his eyes, the Eevealed Word, which 
God in His mercy has purposely provided for man^s 
fallen state. When man was in his state of integrity, 
there was, indeed, no need of a written Word ; for the 
light flowing continually from God into his mind, gave 
him perceptions of truth, both as to principles and as 
to actions, — was a guide both to his thoughts and to his 
conduct. But when the will became selfish and evil, 
more and more perverted and corrupted by bad passions 
and propensities, each generation receiving its parents' 
evil tendencies, and then adding to their number by 
self-indulgence and a depraved life, — then, the under- 
standing became darkened also. Perceptions of truth 
became less and less clear, more and more confused 
and doubtful ; and at length men lost all perception of 
the true Object of their worship, the One God, their 
Creator, and began to adore images of wood and stone, 
the " work of their own hands," as also the sun and 
moon, and other material objects. At the same time, 
they lost almost completely the perception of right and 
wrong; they "put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness — bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter;" they 
" called evil good, and good evil." * They began to 
think — as men too generally seem to think, at this day 
— that selfishness or self-love was quite naturaj and 
proper. Ambition sprung up; avarice arose; the 
* Isaiah v. 20. 
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selfish parsoit of wealth and distinction became their 
whole aim. And what made the case more desperate, 
was the fact, that this evil course appeared to their 
corrapt minds right enough : it was natural, and they 
did not see the evil of it. Thus it is, that evil in the 
will ever blinds and darkens the understanding ; the 
fire of bad passions, burning in the heart, sends up a 
thick smoke which clouds- the mind, till at length it is 
covered over with a veil of darkness. A mental night 
rests upon the soul : objects of thought, if discerned 
at all, are seen in false forms and colours: fallacies 
appear as truths, truths as fallacies ; beauty is mistaken 
for ugliness, and ugliness for beauty : virtue is shunned, 
and vice embraced. In such a condition, man is a lost 
being. He has wandered far from the true path of 
life^ and he cannot find it again; he has lost the 
standards of truth and right, has missed the guide- 
posts that point the way to heaven ; he is wandering 
about in a wilderness, and, unless help come soon, 
he will presently go over the precipice into the gulf 
of perdition.* 

Now, just in this condition was man, when God sent 
His revealed Word, to be "a lamp to his feet, and a 

* Here is the error of those (of the Rationalist school) who 
assert the Heedlessness of a written Revelation, maintaining that 
the revelation of truth from God into man's own mind is suffi- 
cient They forget the difference between man's state of integ- 
rity and his present inherited perversion of mind. In the pre- 
sent morally diseased condition of man, the truth flowing from 
God into his mind is either suffocated and darkened, or perverted 
into falsity. Consequently, man can no longer be instructed 
from within, as he once was ; and hence the need of an outward 
Nirritten Revelation. 

28* 
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light to his paA."* By this means, he was <m.ce moie 
put into possession of a fixed standard of truth. That 
light of truth, which, in the present disordered state of 
his mind, he could not receive from within, was now, 
in the Divine mercy, put into a visible form and bTOUght 
to his eyes from without. There the precious Volume 
lies before him, and he can go to it at will and receive 
instruction ; there he can see the path to heavcfn dis- 
tinctly pointed out ; there he can, as it were, hear the 
Divine voice loudly calling to him, and i^pealing to 
him by his love for his own soul, to walk in the good 
way and be saved. 

Within the limits of the Christian world, this Be- 
vealed Word, this Divine Standard of Truth, is now 
generally received and ackncwvledgedf; and hence we 
all have, or may attain, right views in regard to the 
most important si^bjects of thought ; such as the true 
nature and character of our Divine Creator, the pur- 
poses for which He has made us, and the part which 
we have to perform in order to the full accomplishment 
of those purposes. On all these points we are in- 
structed, more or less correctly, more or less perfectly, 
from our earliest childhood. To give such instruction 

* Psalm cxix. 106. 

t la those parts of the earth, which the Revealed Word has 
not yet reached, the Lord has provided other lights, especially the 
light of: traditional knowledge, as man's guide; whieh, — though 
in comparison with the Divine Word bnt a gUnunering lamp 
compared with the ann, — ^yet is sufficient to guide the humble 
and aiQcere seeker to the mansions of life: for "in every nation, 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is aooepted of 
Him" (Acts z. 35).—** The Gentiles, having not the law, are a 
law unto themselves " (Romans it 14, 15). 
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is the object of our Suuday-schooA ; to illustrate and 
impress these truths, and to keep them constantly before 
the mind, are our churches erected, in which the whole 
people may assemble every seventh day, and hear 
expositions of different parts of the Eevealed Word : 
and, above all, is it the duty of parents to store the 
minds of their children with these precious truths, ob- 
serving the Divine command to " teach them diligently 
unto their children ; "— " thou shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou risest up, and when thou liest 
down."* 

By these various means, we are, or should be, 
well informed, as to what is right and what wrong, 
as to the true end and purpose of our being, and 
as to the means necessary to attain that end. We 
are taught from the Holy Scriptures, that there 
are two great commandments, on which "hang the 
law and the prophets," that is, which comprise the 
substance of the whole Divine Word: these are, to 
"love the Lord our God above all things, and our 
neighbor as ourselves." We are then given various and 
numerous particular commands and directions, teaching 
what evils we are to shun, as well as what duties to 
perform. We are forbidden to steal, to lie, to defraud 
our neighbor; we are forbidden to commit murder 
or adultery; we are forbidden to utter blasphemies, 
or " take (Jod's name in vain ; " we are forbidden to 
covet our neighbor's house or other property, and, in 
general, to do him any wrong whatever. But, on the 
other hand, we are commanded to love our neighbor 
as ourselves, to do unto him in all things as we would 
* Deuteronomy vi. 7. 
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wish him to do to ds, and thus to cultivate that spirit 
of true charity, kindness, and mutual love, which is the 
ground-work and beginning of heaven in the soul. We 
are also taught the duty and benefit of Divine worship, 
and the importance and necessity of bringing the mind 
into a state of conjunction with the Lord, our Creator 
and Saviour, by the habit of daily prayer. 

Thus instructed, in what condition do we find our- 
selves when we arrive at the age of .maturity P Why, 
just in that divided state 6f mind, before described, in 
which the understanding is enlightened while the will 
is depraved ; a state of opposition between the mind 
and the heart, between our convictions and our in- 
clinations. This we all feel to be, in a greater or less 
degree, the case. For instance, the young man finds 
himself strongly drawn by various propensities and 
passions, which, yet, his understanding, enlightened by 
religious instruction, teaches him to be wrong and 
sinful. His mind, consequently, is not in a state of 
peace, but rather of combat. He is a divided man, 
and consequently a defective man. He cannot be said 
to be a true man, or in the " image and likeness " of 
his Maker, for God is both Love and Wisdom perfectly 
united and at one : whereas in this condition, man is 
indeed wisdom, but not love; he has a considerable 
knowledge of truth, but he does not love the course that 
truth dictates, but rather an opposite one. He has 
Acknowledgment, but not yet Obedience. He acknow* 
ledges God and His Word ; he has no doubt either of 
the existence and goodness of the One, or of the truth 
of the other. In this, he finds no difficulty. He has 
always been so taught, and it is easy to believe. He 
has from his childhood been accustomed to attend the 
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services of public worship on the Lord's Day ; he has 
also, perhaps, been accustomed to the duty of private 
prayer, morning and evening. Thus, with him. Ac- 
knowledgment is an easy thing: the great difficulty 
lies in Obedience. 

Now, in this condition a great part of the Christian 
world may be said to be, at the present day. Look 
into the streets of one of our great cities on a Sunday. 
Behold the throng of people hastening, at the sound of 
the Sabbath bell, to the various places of public wor- 
ship. Acknowledgment of God, and even the fonnal 
worship of Him, a belief in His Word, and an atten- 
tion to it with the ear and the understanding, — ^these 
things are not difficult; they are felt by the great 
majority in Christian communities to be easy enough. 
Yet is this alone sufficient to save man, or to fit his 
spirit for heaven? Will these things, merely, enable 
him to accomplish the great end of his being, and to 
attain eternal happiness after death ? O no 1 Ac- 
knowledgment without Obedience — ^faith without a 
good life — is nothing : " though I have all faith," 
says the apostle Paul, " so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, — I am nothing."* 
Charity, in its most comprehensive sense, is a state 
of love to the Lord and to the neighbor, a state of 
obedience to the Divine commandments, which enjoin 
such love. Says the apostle Jamesf, " Be ye doers of 
the Word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves. For if any be a hearer of the Word, and not a 
doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass ; for he beholdeth himself, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was." Just such, 
♦ 1 Corinthians xiiL 2. f ^ 22. 
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in truth, is one, who, going regularly to churoh oh the 
Lord's Day, hears the command, " Thou shalt not 
steal," " Love thy neighbor as thyself," — ^but, on the 
Monday morning, hurries away to his business^ and, 
before the sun sets that day, defrauds or takes advan- 
tage of his fellow-man in some business transaction. 
What is that man's religion to him P It is a mere 
thing of habit, a mere customary form ; or at most, it 
is of the head, not of the heart P " God," says the 
Scripture, " looks upon the heart, not on the outward 
appearance." A man may go solemnly to church on 
the Sabbath day, and wear a sanctimonious conn- 
tenance, and take part in all the forms of worship,—* 
yet if his thoughts be secretly engaged with his worldly 
plans, what is his religious seeming but a mockery P 
He is of the people, whom the Scripture describes as 
" drawing near to God with their mouth, and honor- 
ing Him with their lips, but their heart is far from 
Him.* Or, even if he give all his attention to the 
service, join in the prayers, and listen to the reading 
of the Sacred Scriptures, and thus do all that man can, 
so far as the head is concerned, — ^yet, if the truth he 
hears stop there, and make no impression on his heart, 
and is not brought out into his life and actions during 
the six days of the coming week, — what to him is the 
Sabbath service worth P it is a thing of nought. *' If 
any one among you," says the apostle James, ^' seemeth 
to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but de« 
ceiveth his own heart, that one's religion is vain. 
Pure religion and undefiled, before God and the 
Father, is this, — to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep one'sself unspotted from the 
world.'*t 

* Isaiah xxix. 16. f James i 26, 27. 
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Our Lord Himself has drawn a striking picture of 
those who are in a state of Acknowledgment, but not 
in a corresponding state of Obedience, and He has 
declared their lot hereafter :— " Why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I aay ? Whosoever 
Cometh to me, and heareth my sayings, and doeth 
them, I will show you to whom he is like : he is like a 
man, who built a house, and digged deep, and laid 
the foundation on a rock : and when the flood arose, 
the stream beat yehenaently upon that house, and could 
not shake it, for it was founded upon a rock. But he 
that heareth, and doeth not^ is like a man, that without 
a foundation built a house upon the earth; against 
which the stream beat yehemently, and immediately it 
fell ; and the ruin of that house was great.'** Such a 
man's house — ^that is, his mind — is truly without a 
sddd foundation. Let but the vehement stream of 
passion or of worldliness run against his religious 
principles — ^let but the floods of temptation. assail him, 
— and at once he falls. And "great" truly, is the 
fall of a ruined soul. 

Still more strikingly is the future lot of such hollow 
professors of refigion portrayed in the following wcHxils 
of the Saviour : " When once the master of the house 
is risen up, and hath shut4o the door, and ye begin 
to stand without and to knock at the door, saying 
Lord, Lord, open to us ; and he shall answer and say 
unto you, ' I know you not, whence ye are ;' then shall 
ye begin to say, *We have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence, and thou hast taught in our streets.' But he 
shall say, ' I tell you, I know ye not whence ye are : de- 
part from me, ye workers of iniquity.' "f How plainly 
• Luke vi. 47—49. f Liil^^e xiil 26—27. 
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and solemnly do these, words teach, that merely hear-* 
ing the Lord *' teach in our streets," that is, hearing 
His Word, weekly, in our places of worship, or even 
partaking of His holy sacrament, '' eating and drinking 
in His presence," — amounts to nothing in the Divine 
sight, unless joined with a good daily life, a life of 
obedience to His word and commandments. For by 
their disregard of His commands, men evince that they 
have no real love to the Lord in their hearts, however 
much they may profess Him with their lips. He 
Himself has given the test of true love to Him. *' If 
ye love me," He says, " keep my commandments." — 
** He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me." — " He that loveth me not, 
keepeth not my sayings."* And says the apostle Paul 
strikingly, " Circumcision is nothing, and uncircum- 
cision is nothing, — ^but keeping the commandments of 
God."t— " By their fruits;' said the Saviour, " ye shall 
know them. Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven."} 
How plainly is it here declared, that not merely saying 
" Lord, Lord," — ^no mere acknowledgment, no mere 
profession of religion, will take one to heaven, but that 
profession must be accompanied by life — by doing the 
Lord's will; acknowledgment must be perfected by 
obedience. "If ye know these things," said the 
Saviour, " happy are ye if ye do tkem;'^ 

In the picture which our Lord draws of the Judg- 
ment, what is it that is made the distinguishing test 
between the good and the evil — between those that are 

♦ John xiv. 16, 21, 24. t I Corinthians vil 19. 

X Matthew vii. 20, 21. § John xiii. 17. 
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accepted and those^that are rejected? Let us examine 
this picture : here it is : " Then shall the King say 
to those on His right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. For I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; I was a stranger and ye took me in ; naked, 
and ye clothed me ; I was sick, and ye yisited me ; I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me." — " Then shall 
He say, also, to those on the left hand. Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels. For I was an hungered and ye 
gave me no meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: 
naked, and ye clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not. Then shall they answer Him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, 
and did not minister unto thee? Then shall He 
answer them, saying. Verily I say unto you, inasmuch, 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to me. And these shall go away into ever* 
lasting punishment, but those into life eternal."* 

This picture needs to be fixed firmly in the mind of 
every one of us, if we would be prepared for our own 
day of trial : we know, now, the questions that will be 
asked — ^let us take care to be ready with the answers. 
Not ready with the answers on our tonpue, merely ; 
that will avail us nothing before an omniscient Judge : 
but we need to be ready with the right answers in our 
Jiearts, — written there as on tablets— inscribed on our 
conscience itself, as " with the point of a diamond.** 
* Matthew xxv. 34—46. 
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This is the book of our life, to be opened after death, 
and from which we shall each of ns be judged. The 
wiU, the heart, the love (for to our present purpose, 
these may be regarded as synonymous) is the essential 
part of man : the understanding, the thought, is but 
secondary. The state of the heart will determine the 
state of the man after death and foreyer. If the heart 
be fiUed with the loye of evil rather than of good, then 
the man after death cannot but go amongst the evil : 
and the evil or wicked, thus collected together, form to 
themselves that state and place, which is called, in 
Scripture, hell. And such a state cannot but be an 
unhappy one, because it is the nature of evil to pain 
and torment the spirit—precisely as disease gives pain 
to the body ; for evil is moral disease. 

Bnt what, now, it may be asked, is the kind of evil 
that produces this fearful consequence ? Some are apt 
to think that destructive evil, or sin, is nothing less 
than the commission of some flagrant crime, or some 
act of open abominable wickedness : and that, conse- 
quently, those who are not guilty of such deeds are 
sufficiently safe. But the All-wise Saviour has not 
thus defined condemning sin. In the picture of the 
Judgment above presented, the condemned are not 
declared guilty of any heinous crimes, but only of a 
want of good deeds : it is not said what wickedness 
they have done, but only what goodness they have noi 
done : '' I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat ; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in ; naked, and ye clothed 
me not ; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not." 
It was sufficient proof that they were evil, that they 
had done no good. And their doing no good, that 
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is, DO deeds of love, proved that they had no feelings 
of love towards their neighbor in their hearts, for " out 
of the heart are the issues of life." And he that has 
no love in his heart towards his fellow-men, has nothing 
of heaven in him ; for heaven, like Ood, is love. And 
he that has not heaven in his heart, cannot come into 
heaven. Thus were they rejected. 

But what, now, was their sentence ?-^let us examine 
the picture farther, and we shall by and by get at the 
exact truth. "Depart, ye cursed," were the awful 
words, " into everlasting fire^ What fire is that ? 
No one can suppose that there is any material fire in 
the spiritual world. It must, then, be spiritual fire. 
And what is spiritual fire? The Scripture answers 
that question : " Wickedness bumeth as a fire."* 
Spiritual fire, then, the everlasting fire into which the 
evil are to go, — ^is wickedness : and they are described 
as going into that fire, because that fire is already in 
their own hearts : for just as " the kingdom of heaven 
is within" us, as the Scripture declares, so the opposite 
kingdom of hell is properly within us : it is essentially 
a state of the mind, rather than a place ;-— though, 
after death, the state of mind becomes a place, or forms 
to itself a place. 

But, again, what is the nature of that wickedness, 
that fire in the bosom, which is sufficient to cause this 
fearful doom ? As already remarked, it is declared by 
the Divine Judge Himself what that state of evil is, 
namdy, not so much being guilty of any heinous crime, 
as the fact of not having done any good, — ^which 
proves that there is no love to the neighbor in the 
heart; or, in other words, it is a state of utter 
* Isaiah be 18. 
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9elJUhneM, That is the infernal iire in the heart. For 
he who is utterly selfish — whose heart is filled with the 
love of himself alone, and who consequently is in- 
difPerent to the welfare of others, — ^has in his heart the 
germ of every had passion; for Self-loye, as often 
before shown, is the root of all evil. The reason that 
it is essential evil, is, because it is the exact opposite 
of essential goodness — the exact opposite of God. For 
God is essential Goodness, or, which is the same thing, 
essential Love ; — not the love of Himself, but the love 
of others out of Himself and distinct from Himself, 
namely, His creatures. His Infinite delight is to bless 
them and do them good: this is the consequence of 
His Divine nature, which is Love. The angels of 
heaven, who are all in His image and likeness, are of a 
like character : their heavenly delight is to do good to 
each other and to men — to all who come within their 
influence. This proceeds from the heavenly nature 
which they receive from the Lord, and which, like His, 
is also love. Just so with men on earth : we all acknow- 
ledge men to be good and worthy of our esteem and 
affection, just in the degree in which they partake of 
the same quality, love ; not self-love, but love to others^ 
— kindness, disinterestedness, benevolence. And just 
in that degree are they truly mm, for just so far are 
they in the Divine image and likehess, which is the 
standard of a man: and they are also preparing to 
become, hereafter, angels of heaven. 

But what, now, on the other hand, is the state of 
one who is utterly selfish, whose bosom is filled with 
the love of himself alone ? who has no love of others, 
no nobleness, no disinterestedness ; all whose plans and 
calculations are for his own good and his own ad- 
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vancement alone ; who cares not what becomes of his 
neighbor or of the whole world, so that he himself gets 
on, and gains riches or power or pleasure, or whatever 
else it may be that he seeks? Is he not at heart a 
demon — ^an evil spirit? For is he not precisely op- 
posite, in his essential character, to God and to the 
angels P and is not the opposite of good, evil, — and the 
opposite of essential good, essential evil? Then, when 
such a man comes to die, that is, to throw off the 
material body, and appear in his spirit, where else can 
he. go than amongst his like, that is amongst the evil ? 
Hence 'is the ground of the Lord's condemnation of 
such: "Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. For I was 
an hungered and ye gave me no meat ; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger and ye 
took me not in ; naked, and ye clothed me not ; sick 
and in prison, and ye visited me not." 

This may seem a hard test to try ourselves by ; but 
nevertheless it is the true test ; for, as above declared 
by our Lord Himself, the Judge, it is what will be the 
test at our judgment. If we have love to the Lord 
and our neighbor in our hearts, we shall go to the 
right, amongst the good : if we are found without love, 
wrapped up in our own selfishness, we shall go to the 
left amongst the evil : for there is no place for such 
in heaven. 

Applying this Divine test, we may now see more 
clearly why this is called, as it truly is, at this day — 
** a wicked world : " it is such, because it is a %elfi%h 
world; because the great mass of mankind, at the 
present day, are wrapped up in profound selfishness, 
pursuing their own narrow ends, without regard to the 
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good of their neigkbor. Henoe all the cheating, fraad, 
deception in business ; hence all the cunning and in- 
trigue in high places and in low, to overreach others 
and get above them; hence slander, malice, and all 
manner of uncharitableness, springing from the spirit 
of detraction, and the desire to pull the neighbor 
down ; hence, also, pride and haughtiness, in all their 
forms, springing from men's wish to put themselves up ; 
hence, also, envy, jealousy, bitterness and ill-will, bate, 
anger, revenge. All these evil passions, which together 
constitute infernal ^re in the soul, spring from the one 
hidden flame of Self-love, which lies at the bottom of 
the heart, — and which, when stirred up, sets the whole 
spirit in a blaze. We need to pray to be delivered 
from it, if we would see heaven after death. 

But now, it may be asked, ''How can man be 
delivered from it? We acknowledge that we are all 
selflsb, filled with .self-love : it seems to be our nature, 
and bom with us. If this be sufficient to exclude us 
from heaven, then who shall be saved ?" We answer : 
" What you have said is truth : we are all selfish by- 
nature; it w bom with us: we all inherit from our 
parents and ancestors a thousand propensities and ten* 
dencies to evil, and with them, of course, their general 
root, which is self-love. Hence the need of re^m^u?' 
turn : hence, the solemn words of our Saviour Himself, 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God."* 

* John iii. 3. How mistaken, then, the idea, entertained by 
some, that regeneration is nothing bnt deiotbpmen^. Regenera- 
tion is as different from mere development, as ingrafting is dif- 
ferent firom the growth of the original stock. The old tree de- 
veloped would produce a fruit wild and sour : you ingert a graft. 
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The next question, then is, — ^how is regeneration to 
be accomplished ? That is, indeed, the next question, 
and the great question, and one which should interest 
eveiy thinking man, more, infinitely more, than how to 
get rich, or how to win honor, even though it were to 
gain the whole world : for " what shall it profit a man, 
though he gain the whole world, and lose his soul."* 
Honor and riches can last, at most, but for a few 
years — and then comes death, "and after that the 
judgment." Of what value will our riches and honors 
be to us in that trying hour, if we are not possessed of 
the spiritual riches of faith and love ? 

TesI how to be regenerated, is the question of 
questions : for as heaven, that is, a happy everlasting 
life, is the only thing truly worth living for, — so, 
regeneration, which is the means of attaining heaven, 
ought to be the most practically interesting of all 
subjects. The question may be answered, in general 
terms, thus: the way to become regenerated is to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and to keep Bis Com' 
mandments. The first thing is to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; that is, to look to Him as the Divine 
Redeemer and Saviour, from whom comes that Hoty 
Spirit which alone can truly regenerate us; conse- 
quently, to pray to Him, — to go to Him, like little 
children, and ask for strength to do His will, remem- 

and thence U derived fhiit that is sweet and delicious. As dis- 
tinct as the graft is from the original tree, so distinct is the new 
birth from the original nature — ^the new man from the old. This 
heavenly graft is derived from the Lord bj His Word : hence we 
are bom again ; and this new spiritual mind growing up gradu- 
ally within us causes us to become, truly and really, ^ sons of 
God." CJohn i 12, 13.) 
• Matthew xvi. 26. 

29 
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bering His Divine words, "Without me ye can do 
nothing/' — " Him that cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out."* This first point has already been 
treated of, in a general manner, in the preceding Sec- 
tion, under the head of " Acknowledgment.'^ The 
second of the two points is that which constitutes the 
proper subject of the present Section, and we have 
designated it by the general term. Obedience. But the 
manner in which the performance of this duty-^when 
conjoined with a true faith, or a belief in the Divine 
Bedeemer, — aids in the great work of our regenen^tioiH 
we proceed, now, more particularly to show. 

It is first to be noted, that man's constitution is 
composed of two distinct systems or organisms^ namely^ 
a material organism or body, and a spiritual organism 
or mind. Each of these systems has its own laws. 
Now we know veiy well, J;hat to know and to obaerve 
the laws of the material or physical system, is the way 
to attain and preserve health of body, and conaequraitly 
a comfortable physical state. In like manner, the 
way to attain and preserve a state of mental health and 
consequent peace and happiness, is to learn and ob- 
serve the laws of the spiritual or mental system. That 
these two systems are quite distinct, is evident from 
the fact that a person may be quite healthy in hodj, 
and yet be very miserable : this all know by experience. 
And on the other hand, a person may be in a ocm- 
dition of bodily disease, — may even be long confined 
to a sick room, — ^and yet, unless when actually suffer- 
ing extreme bodily pain, he may enjoy an internal state 
of peace and deep happiness, which he would not ex- 
change for all outnrard pleasures : this truth has been 
♦ John XV. 5 ; vl 87. 
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proved by the experience of hundreds of pious and 
spiritual-minded persons, during illness. These facts 
are sufficient to show that the mental and physical 
systems are quite distinct, and to a great extent inde- 
pendent of each other. It is true, indeed, that two 
systems, in such close connection, must mutually in- 
fluence each other in a certain degree, while they 
remain together: still the great fact of the essential 
distinction between them is clear. Each system, thus, 
has its peculiar laws, which must be observed, if man 
would be in order and at peace. 

Now, it is to be remarked, that the Divine com- 
mandm^ts are all of them laws of Divine and heavenly 
order, and therefore laws of the mind's order ; thus, in 
fact, they are the laws of the mental system : for the 
mind was created to be an image of heaven, a likeness 
of the Divine. Hence it is, that the Saviour said, 
^'Neither shall they say, lo here! or lo there! for 
behold the kingdom of God is within you.'** When 
the mind is brought into a state of heavenly order, then 
the kingdom of God is within us, and consequently we 
are in a state of heavenly happiness. Heaven is essen- 
tially within, not without, us. Hence it is, that a bad 
man, although he be placed in the midst of outward 
scenes of beauty and delight, will still be unhappy : 
there is no heaven for him, because he wants the 
essence of heaven, which, as before said, is not without 
but within. Consequently, the true way, and the only 
way, to attain heaven and its happiness, is to have the 
mind brought into a state of heavenly order. Now, 
the Divine commandments, as just observed, are laws 
of heavenly order; and we are required to observe 
♦ Luke xvu. 21, 
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tbem, to the end tbat thus the mind may be brouglit 
into a state of heavenlj order, and so be fitted for 
heaven, that is, for the society of angels, after death. 
The truth, that the commandments are laws of Divine 
and heavenly order, is evident from the fact, that they 
are laws of love, — either directing what b in agreement 
with love, or forbidding what is opposed to love. For 
instance, the two great commandments, which it is 
declared are a summary of them all, are, " to love the 
Lord above all things, and to love our neighbor as 
ourselves;** thus, they are simply laws of love. The 
reason why this is so, is because God Himself, from 
whom they are derived, is essential Love ; and heaven, 
also, which is formed from and by Him, is essentially a 
state of love : and we are required to keep these laws 
or commandments, that so our minds may be brought 
into a state of love, and thus be fitted for heaven. 

In this view, we may see how impossible it is for 
one, who has not lived according to the Divine com- 
mandments, to be received into heaven after death. 
We will suppose a case. A man, for instance, is ava- 
ricious, a lover of money, constantly seeking how he 
may get rich, and not caring what becomes of others^ 
so that he gains his end ; secretly defrauding when he 
can, dishonest in his dealings, taking advantage of his 
neighbor at every opportunity, — ^in a word, what is 
called a " sharp" and '* pushing" man of business, who 
always looks out for himself and for " the main 
chance." We will suppose him respectable in the 
world's eyes, successful in business, well to do in the 
world. He also attends church regularly, for respecta- 
bility's and appearance* sake. He gets on, grows rich, 
is flattered and honored, and looked up to, as a fortu- 
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nate man. Very well. His years roll on. Time, 
which is gradually covering his head with grey, serves 
only to make his heart harder and more selfish. His 
life is beginning to draw to its decline. Days of occa- 
sional illness and feebleness come. He is fretful and 
morose. He has no enjoyments, except such as are 
afforded by the body, and are dependent on bodily 
health : and when this fails him, what has he left but 
wretchedness? At length his last hour comes: nu- 
merous expectant friends and relatives gather round 
the dying rich man's bed. But can they warm or 
cheer him? Or can they accompany him into eter- 
nity? No! he most travel that road alone. His 
riches can avail him nothing now : he cannot bribe the 
Angel of death. Neither riches nor rank count any- 
thing in that trying hour.* He dies. And soon he 
wakes up in the eternal world, and looks about him.f 
Where are his possessions now ? He has left them all 
behind; being only material and earthly riches, he 
could not take them with him. He stands shivering 
in his mental rags, as the cold blasts from the eternal 
caverns blow upon him. Where are his sources of 
enjoyment now ? He has none. He has never been 
accustomed to look within for enjoyment : but now he 
has only a tcitkin to look to. In a purely spiritual 
world, there can be neither scenes nor treasures, except 
those of the mmd itself, and such as are derivations 
from the mind. There, consequently, there can be no 

♦ "The death-hed,** said Daniel Webster, "brings every 
human being to his individuality: one may live as a magistrate, 
a conqueror, or a king, — ^but he must die as a man,** 

t '* The rich man died and was buried : and in hell he lifted 
■op his eyes, being in torments ** (Luke xvi. 19 — 31). 
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such thing as place, other than such as is deriyed from^ 
and corresponds to, the mind's state. But what is hift 
state of mind ? for that must determine his phioe and 
final condition. Has he heaven within him P has he 
the " kingdom of Ood ** within him P That will be the 
test whether he can dwell in heaven and in the kingdom 
of God. What is the kingdom of God within the soul f 
It is a kingdom of love ! a society of good affeoticms^ 
lovely dispositions, pure desires 1 It is love to the Lord 
and love to the neighbor, with their innumerable joys^ 
filling the heart. It is the knowledge of God, thoughts 
of heaven, spiritual principles and beliefs, and number- 
less lofty and elevating truths thenoe derived, occupying 
and irradiating the mind, and filling it with various 
and charming lights, like the golden skies of monuBg. 
These constitute the essential heaven within the mind ; 
and he who possesses this inner heaven, will, after 
death, soon perceive an outward heaven forming around 
him. The spiritual truths in his mind will presently 
be seen putting themselves forth in bright and beau- 
tiful forms, — those mental flowers, those heavenly 
plants, that spring up in the soil of a regenerated 
Spirit : the good affections of his heart will set them- 
selves forth, and become visible in the gentle forms d 
the lamb and the dove, — and soon he will behold a 
lovely and inhabited paradise gathered about him. 
Thus will the heaven within create a heaven without. 

But what, now, is the state of that man's mind 
— the man of the world whom we have described? 
Is it not a kingdom of darkness rather than of light P 
a kingdom of Evil rather than of God P There, in the 
centre, sits enthroned, as it were, the master-passion, 
Self-love, selfishness. Around it are gathered vari- 
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ous bad passions and evil propensities and habits,--* 
Avarice, Fraud, Canning, Pride^ Contempt, Malice, 
Bage, Eevenge; — and beyond, in the outskirts, the 
servitor^ Hypocrisy, striving to throve his broad cloak 
over the whole, and hide them from the general view. 
May that not truly be called an Infernal Society? 
Such is the chamber of his heart. Then, in the outer 
apartment of his mind, the understanding, a thick mist 
reigns, in the midst of which appear dark forms here 
and there,---distorted and horrible shapes. These are 
thoughts of darkness, servants to the evil passions 
Wiihin : for the evil purpose in the heart ever seeks for 
its instruments of action in the darkened understand- 
ing. Here 'are contrived plans of deception ; here are 
concerted the means of defrauding his neighbor or the 
public ; here are devised schemes of over-reaching in 
trade ; here are marked and numbered counterfeits of 
every description : in a word, this is the chamber of 
frauds and wicked devices. Over all, is spread a thick 
blackness covering the chamber, like a dense cloud : 
this is the pall of Unbelief and Denial of God, which 
envelopes every soul that is " dead in trespasses and 
sins,*' Every wicked man, whatever his professions 
or imagined beliefs, at heart denies a Grod. 

Such is the state of this man's mind,— ^s it was in 
Xhe world,-->as it still is, after death ; for man takes 
all his mind with him into eternity. You cannot bury 
any thought or feeling under clods, and leave it in the 
grave-yard: you must take it, — and show it too, at 
the judgment. Death makes not the slightest change 
in the character ; — 'how can it, any more than putting 
off one's clothes changes the character ? What we call 
death is simply a putting off of the garment of the 
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material body, and appearing in the other world, in 
the spirit : and the spirit is the mind in fonn. Such, 
then, is the spirit of the bad rich man, as he enters the 
eternal world. And what now must be. his outward 
lot, if such be his inward state ? A condition corre- 
sponding, certainly; for, as before shown, — ^in a spi- 
ritual world, place is but the effect of date of mind, 
and, is derived from it. He has no hearen within—p 
then, how can he have a heaven without P . Though 
the Lord, in His infinite mercy, should even suffer him 
to enter amongst the angels^-woald that be heavoi to 
him P would he by that means be in heaven P No ! 
Has he not a hell in his own bosom P While the 
worms of every evil passion are gnawing at his vitals, 
can he have any enjoyment from outward things how- 
ever beautiful, from scenery however grand — even if 
such scenes could continue around himP But they 
could not continue ; for the evil within him would at 
once begin to form infernal scenery around him. Nor 
could the angels remain in his society ; — ^they could 
not endure it, any more than doves could endure a 
hawk in their midst. They would flee from him, for 
his look of hardness and selfishness and cunning would 
terrify and torment them: and he would flee from 
them, for their light and glory would strike him blind. 
There is no heaven for such a man. He can have no 
existence at all, but amongst his like ; and that must 
bs — ^hell ; for such wicked spirits associated togetbor 
make hell. 

Such — as both reason and Revelation attest — such 
must be the sad lot of the man, who has not lived in 
obedience to the Divine commandments, but has 
passed his life in deeds of avarice, selfishness, and sin. 
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But now, let us reverse the picture, and let our last 
look be on the bright aide. It was before remarked, 
that the Divine commandments are all of them laws of 
Divine and heavenly order, and that man is required to 
live in obedience to them, that so his spirit may bte 
brought into a heavenly state, and thus be fitted for 
heaven. Let us now observe how this process goes on» 
with the man who is becoming regenerated. 

It will be observed, as something remarkable, that 
B)08t of the commandments are negative in their form. 
It is not said, " thou shalt do'' this or that, but, more 
generally, " thou shalt not do :" for instance, ** thou 
shalt not kill," '* thou shalt not steal," " thou shalt not 
commit adultery." This is founded in a deep law of 
Divine order, in reference to man and his regeneration. 
It is to be understood, that the Lord is continually 
pouring forth the influences of His Holy Spirit on all, 
-—-as the sun perpetually sends forth its streams of 
light and heat on all created things. This image is 
made use of by our Lord Himself in describing the 
Divine operation : *' He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust."* It is left to man to open his 
heart to this Divine influence, or not, as he will. 
" Behold," says the Saviour, " I stand at the door and 
knock : if any man hear my voice and open the door^ 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me."t Now, the way for man to open the door 
of his heart, so as to receive and be blessed with this 
Divine influence — so as to admit the Saviour and be 
conjoined in spirit with Him — ^is, first, to acknowledge 
Him, to believe in Him, and to look to Him in prayer. 
* Matthew v, 46. t Rev- "»• 20. 
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This is indispensable ; for how is it possible to receiye 
the Lord into the inner sanctuaiy, the heart, in love^ 
when He is not even admitted into the outer court, 
the understanding, in thought and belief? Thus 
acknowledgment, belief, is the first requisite. It is 
this which constitutes the great distinction between 
true religion and a mere outward morality. A man 
may live a good moral life, so far as outward actions 
go: he may not kill, nor steal, nor commit adultoy. 
Nevertheless, his heart may be possessed with interior 
evil and selfishness, and a thousand sinful inclinations. 
He may be possessed by a spirit of deep pride and 
self-conceit; which alone is sufficient to exclude him 
from heaven, because such a spirit is just the opposite 
of heaven, where all are in humility towards their Lord 
and Heavenly Father, and in tender love to each other. 
A proud man, therefore, not having the spirit of heaven 
in him, cannot come into heaven after death : because, 
as often before shown, heaven is within, not without ; 
it is not merely a place, but a state of the mind. 
" Him that hath a high look and a proud heart," says 
the Scripture," " wiU not I suffer.—" Though the Lord 
be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly, but the 
proud he knoweth afar off."* Now if the Lord will 
"not suffer" the proud, and if they are "afar off" 
from Him, plainly they cannot be in heaven; fb^ 
heaven is nigh to Him, and all there are not only 
suffered, but loved and cherished by Him. More* 
over, good actions, all good outward conduct, must 
proceed from one of two sources, either from the Lord 
or from self. If done from self, they have in them the 
nature of their source, and have reference to some 
* Psalm ci 5 ; cxxxviii. 6. 
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selfish end, as policy and the like, and thus are not 
inwardly good, but evil; for not the act, but the 
motive, is the test. Or, at best, — as is the case with 
some benevolently disposed persons, — ^they come from 
" good nature," a kind of natural amiability of char- 
Bci&c; but such natural amiability is only on the 
surface of the heart, and often covers deep fires of 
pride, hate, and revenge-^which occasionally break out, 
showing that the heart is inwardly not good nor 
heavenly. This we may observe every day. Such 
goodness is not to be trusted: it is but the green 
crust over the volcano. There is no such thing as 
deep, interior, and solid goodness of heart, but such as 
is attained by regeneration; and there is no possibility 
of r^eneration, without believing in and looking to 
the great Begenerator and Saviour of the world. 

Thus, a sincere faith is the only basis of a genuinely 
good life : a humble acknowledgment is the first move-* 
ment towards opening the door of the heart, to admit 
the Divine Saviour, as He stands " knocking." But 
that He may really enter and take up His abode in the 
heart, there must be added obedience to His command* 
ments ; for we read, " Jesus answered and said unto 
him. If a man love Me, he will keep My words ; and 
My Father will love him, and We wUl come unto him, 
and make Our abode with him."* Now, why is this 
condition necessary? The answer to this will show 
why the commandments are expressed, as before ob- 
i^rved, chiefly in the negative form—" thou shalt not." 
It is because man's heart, by nature, is filled with evil 
inclinations and passions. This, Eevelation declares, 
and all experience shows it to be most true. The 
* John xiv. 23. 
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Scriptures dedare that '* the heart of man is deoeitfnl 
above all things and desperately wicked." * The reason 
is, that man inherits the accumulated evil of his parenta 
and ancestors. A sin committed makes its impression 
on the mental constitution ; that constitution is trans- 
mitted to children; and the same again, with those 
chiklrens' additional corruptions, to their children, and 
so on. Thus we find ourselves, in childhood and youth, 
full of evil tendencies; which evil tendencies, if in- 
dulged and allowed to come forth into actions, then 
become with us actual evils or sins. Now, to pre« 
vent this result — ^to prevent our giving way to our 
evil tendencies, and so making them our own and thus 
oondemnable, the Divine commandments are given, and 
chiefly in the negative form. Thus, when the young 
man finds himself inclined to the sin of impurity and 
licentiousness, he remembers the command, ''Thou 
shalt not conunit adultery;" and again the Lord's 
words, ^' he that looketh on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart." f Bememberiug this Divine command, he 
turns away his eyes, he resists the evil inclination, and 
does not suffer it to come forth into act, or to remain 
in his thought. What is the consequence ? When he 
has thus striven against the sin, by strength given him 
from above, — ^then, at once, the Spirit of the Lord^ 
which is ever pressing for admittance, enters, and re- 
moves from his heart the evil inclination itself, and so 
purifies the very springs of action. This effect will 
not, indeed, be fully produced at once, nor the second, 
nor the third time, — for regeneration is a gradaal 
work : but on every occasion of temptation and self- 
♦ Jeremiah xvii. 9. f Matthew v. 28. 
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conquest, a portion of the evil is removed ; the sinful 
indination grows less and less, and at length is purged 
away altogether. 

So, again, the young man finds himself tempted to 
deceive or take advantage of his neighbor, in buying or 
selling, or other business transaction ; for such inclina^ 
tion is the natural offspring of Self-love in the heart, 
which urges man to wealth, and disposes him to gain it 
at any cost, even at the expense of his fellow-man and 
of truth. But when just about giving way to the 
temptation, he calls to mind the Divine command, 
'^Thou shalt not steal:" and stealing includes every 
species of fraud and deception, by which goods or pro- 
perty are wrongly obtained. He remembers, also, the 
words, '' Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor ; " " ye 
shidl not steal, neither deal falsely, neither lie one to 
another."* As these injunctions, called up by some 
good angel, present themselves to his mind,-*-he 
pauses. " I was about to commit a sin," he says to 
himself, "away! awayl the base suggestion." And' 
with an effort, he compels himself to speak the truth, 
—to show the goods just as they are, with whatever 
defects they may have — ixi take no advantage, but to 
be just and honest in the transaction, whether he gain 
or lose. This is doing as he would be done by. He 
has nobly conquered himself; he has the reward of a 
dear oonsdence and inward self-respect; he has the 
stiU deeper joy of peace with Gk>d. What are the 
paltry pounds, shillings, and pence, — ^to these treasures 
of the soul? The one may be lost to-morrow : the 
other remains for ever. 

It is in this way, that the spirit of selfishness and 
* Leviticns zix. 11, 13. 
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dishonesty is cast out of the heart, and the opposite 
character of honesty and uprightness is formed there in 
its place. But how comes this ? whence is derived the 
new feeling of sincerity and truthfulness, which the 
young man finds gradually growing up in his hearty 
after several battles of the kind just described ? It is 
a gift from the Lord, the only Source of all good. It 
is the Divine Saviour entering his heart, in consequence 
of the young man's having put away the obstructing 
sin which kept the door closed. While the heart is fuU 
of evU, — ^though the Lord indeed stands knocking for 
admission, yet He cannot be received. But the mo- 
ment, that, by the act of self-conquest, evil is expelled 
from the heart, even in the least degree, — ^the door 
opens, and the Grod of glory enters, bringing with Him 
heavenly graces and virtues. Where dishonesty was 
before. He substitutes honesty; where self-love was 
before. He substitutes love to the neighbor, kindness, 
uprightness. And, with these. He gives new love to 
the Lord ; and the young man finds, together with his 
increased spirit of honesty, a new feeling of piety 
within him, a disposition to prayer and trust, a pleasure 
in services of worship and devotion. Thus is genuine 
piety the companion of true charity ; and both are the 
result of self-conquest, in the effort to keep the Divind 
commandments. ''He that overcometh" says the 
Lord, " shall sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame and am set down with my Father in His 
throne :" " He that overcometh shall inherit all things ; 
and I will be his God, and he shall be my son."* 

Once more. The young man is tempted, on some 
occasion, to give way to feelings of hatred, anger, 
* Revelation ia 2X} xxi 7. 
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revenge. He has received some injuiy, and he feels 
inclined to return " evil for evil." This is natural : it 
is natural to man, in his present perverted state of 
mind : but though natural, it is not the less sinful. 
The Divine Master forbids it ; for He knows well, that 
the indulgence of snch passions is not for man's true 
good or happiness ; that though revenge be " sweet," 
it is the sweetness of deadly poison to the soul. 
"Thou shalt not avenge," is His command: "thou 
shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people : but thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself: I am the Lord."* The young man 
struggles hard against the burning passion rising in 
his heart. He is almost overcome: but he calls to 
mind the words, " Vengeance is mine — I will repay, 
saith the Lord."f " He has wronged me," he says to 
himself; "but I will leave him to his God, who will 
see justice done between us : it is not for me to sin, 
because he has sinned." This is as far as the young 
man can go, perhaps, at present. But after a few 
such conquests, he will be able to go further. He will 
find that a spirit of forgiveness, a readiness to pardon 
one who has done him an injury, has gradually arisen 
in his heart. And persevering in the same spiritual 
course — every temptation being made a stepping-stone 
to higher states of purity and heavenly-mindedness, — 
he at length will come into a settled state of peace, 
which cannot be disturbed. He finds at length no 
disposition to return injury for injury, nor evil for 
evil : and then he begins to have some understanding 
of the meek spirit of the Divine Saviour, when from 

* Leviticus xix. 18. 
t Bomans xii. 19; Deuteronomy zxzii. 85. 
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His cross of agony He cried, "Fatbcr, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do." 

Thus, step by step, is the young man going forward 
in the work of regeneration : not in his own strength, 
indeed, but in his Saviour's strength ; for he knows 
well that without Him he '' can do nothing." It is 
that Saviour, who by His Holy Spirit is operating upon 
him : it is He who gives him power to cooperate, by 
acts of self-oonquest and overcoming in temptation. 
As youth merges into manhood, his good resoluti(»s 
are becoming fixed by good actions ; principle is be- 
coming practice; as evil passions are subdued, good 
affections and dispositions are formed. His character 
is becoming settled. He is getting to be known as an 
upright man of business, a good citizen, a just-minded 
and honorable man, a man of purity in life and hearty 
Assuming the relations of a husband and father, — 
together with new sources of happiness, new duties, 
also, and sometimes new triab come upon him. But 
he does not fail. Having learned where to go for 
strength and support under all circumstances, he finds 
himself at all times sustained : he feels that the Divine 
Eye is upon him, the Divine Arm around him. 
Prayer is his unfailing comfort and support. With 
him it is no hard task : it is but communion with a 
Heavenly Friend. He remembers that that Divine 
Friend said, when on earth, " Gome unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give yon 
rest."* He believes His words, and goes to Him 
whenever he is in trouble. Does the world go hard 
with him? he knows that it is permitted for his trial 
«nd purification ; and that as soon as the pressure has 
* Matthew xi. 28. 
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had its due effect, it will be taken off. And, in the 
mean time, he prays for support under the trial, and 
for grace to turn it to the best advantage. Do 
iaasaly afflictions grieve him — ^the illness or the death 
of his children ? He finds in his Lord and Saviour a 
comfort even imder this deep affliction — ^an interior 
support, arising from that Divine presence within his 
bosom. The departure of thos^ so dear to him is but 
one more bond to heaven. He knows that in truth 
they are " not dead, but gone before ;" he knows that 
there is no death to the spirit ; and that though, being 
divested of their clay covering, he cannot behold them 
with his mortal eyes, as before, still they are near to 
him, for with the spirit there is no space nor distance. 
And he knows that if, looking to his Divine Bedeemer, 
he keep on in the heavenly way, he shall by and by 
meet them again, " to part no more." 

Tears roll by, and hi^ head is turning grey: the 
garment of the material body is preparing to be put 
off. But as the body is decaying, the spirit is per- 
fecting. Little by little, day by day, month by month, 
the work of purification has been going on. Battle 
after battle has been fought with the enemies within, 
"the foes of his own household," — new conquests 
continually gained. The " old man" is becoming put 
off, and the " new man" put on. The original selfish 
and evU nature, which he, in common with all men, 
had inherited, is fast becoming weakened and re- 
moved: the new regenerate nature, an inheritance 
from his Heavenly Father, is becoming strengthened 
and confirmed. The loye of evil is passing away, — ^the 
love of good, love to God and his neighbor, increasing. 
Heaven is gradually taking up its abode within hun : 

SO 
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for ** love is heaven, and heaven is love." Thus is he, 
in a manner, coming into heaven as to his spirit, even 
while still in this world : he is in truth an angel, " all 
glorious within.'* At length his happy time comes. 
His attached friends are assembled at his bedside. 
The evening hours have been passing slowly on, — ^the 
faint ticking of the clock distinctly audible in the 
silence of the apartment. He is in a gentle slumber ; 
they watch his countenance with anxious looks ; they 
feel that his departure is near. Suddenly he awakes. 
" What is the hour ?" he says, in a whispering yet 
distinct voice. "Just twelve." — "It is well — I am 
called — adieu, dear friends !'* He closes his eyes, and, 
with a gentle sigh, the good man has passed into the 
mansions of eternity. Angels welcome him : the Lord 
of glory Himself receives him : " WeU done," He says, 
" good and faithful servant : thou hast been faithfcd 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the Joy of thy Lord." Happy, 
happy man ! He has " fought the good fight : he has 
finished his course : he has kept the faith : henceforth 
there is laid up for him a crown of righteousness " 
in the everlasting kingdoms. " Blessed are the dead, 
that die in the Lord ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works foUow with 
them." 
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* Perambulations,* which not only interest the resident of the locality, but 
will amuse the m<Hre general reader and student of histofy.**— 7^ Booktdler. 
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" This dever and eccentric book will amuse the general reader, while it 
cannot fall in many respects to instruct him. Its topic is the paramount In- 
fluence of the blood in the determination <^ health or disease, and the author 
contrives to evdve in the course of it a great deal of very useflxl and trust, 
worthy infbrmation and advice.*'— JE!ramt»er. 
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